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CEREMONIAL GOVERNMENT. 


Ir, excluding all purely private actions, we include under the 
name “ conduct ”’ all actions which involve direct relations with other 
persons; and if under the name “ government” we include all control 
of such conduct, however arising ; then we must say that the earliest 
kind of government, the most general kind of government, and the 
government which ‘is ever spontaneously recommencing, is the 
government of ceremonial observance. More than this is true. Not 
simply does this kind of government precede other kinds, and not 
only has it in all places and times approached nearer to universality 
of influence; but it has ever had, and continues to have, the largest 
share in regulating men’s lives. 

Proof that the modifications of conduct called “manners” and 
“behaviour” arise long before those which political and religious 
restraints cause, is yielded by the fact that, besides preceding social 
evolution, they precede human evolution: they are traceable among 
the higher animals. The dog afraid of being beaten, comes crawl-» 
ing up to his master; clearly manifesting the desire to show sub- 
mission. Nor is it solely to human beings that dogs use such 
propitiatory actions: they do the like one to another. All have 
occasionally seen how, on the approach of some formidable 
Newfoundland or mastiff, a small spaniel, in the extremity of its - 
terror, throws itself-on its back with legs in the air. . Instead of 
threatening resistance by growls and showing of teeth, as it might 
have done had not resistance been hopeless, it spontaneously assumes 
the attitude that would result from defeat in battle: tacitly saying, 
“T am conquered, and at your mercy.” Clearly then, besides 
certain modes of behaviour expressing aifection, which are established 
still earlier in creatures lower than man, there are established certain 
modes of behaviour expressing subjection. 

After recognizing this fact, we shall be prepared to recognize the 
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fact that daily intercourse among the lowest savages, whose small 
loose groups, scarcely to be called social, are without political or 
religious regulation, is under a considerable amount of ceremonial 
regulation. No ruling agency beyond that arising from personal 
superiority, characterizes the scattered hordes of Australians ; but 
they have imperative ceremonies. Strangers meeting have to remain 
some time silent; a mile from an encampment approach must be 
heralded by loud cooeys; a green bough is used as an emblem of 
peace; and brotherly feeling is indicated by exchange of names. So 
the Tasmanians, similarly without government save that implied by 
predominance of a leader during war, had settled ways of indicating 
peace and defiance. The Esquimaux, too, though without social 
ranks or anything like chieftainship, have understood usages for the 
treatment of guests. 

Kindred evidence may be joined with this. Ceremonial control is 
highly developed in many places where the other forms of control 
are but rudimentary. The wild Comanche “ exacts the observance 
of his rules of etiquette from strangers,” and “is greatly offended” 
by any breach of them. When Araucanians meet, the inquiries, 
felicitations, and condolences which custom demands, are so elaborate 
that “the formality occupies ten or fifteen minutes.” Of the 
ungoverned Bedouins we read that ‘their manners are sometimes 
dashed with a strange ceremoniousness;’’ and the salutations of Arabs 
are such that the “compliments, in a well-bred man, never last less 
than ten minutes.” ‘We were particularly struck,” says Living- 
stone, “‘ with the punctiliousness of manners shown by the Balonda.” 
“The Malagasy have many different forms of salutation, of which 
they make liberal use. . . . Hence in their general intercourse 
there is much that is stiff, formal, and precise.” A Samoan orator, 
when speaking in Parliament, “is not contented with a mere word 
of salutation, such as ‘ gentlemen,’ but he must, with great minute- 
ness, go over the names and titles, and a host of ancestral references, 
of which they are proud.” 

That ceremonial restraint, preceding other forms of restraint, con- 
tinues ever to be the most widely-diffused form of restraint, we are 
shown by such facts as that in all intercourse between societies, 
civilized, semi-civilized, or barbarous, as well as in all. intercourse 
between members of each society, the decisively governmental 
actions are usually prefaced by this government of observ- 
ances. The embassy may fail, negotiation may be brought to a 
close by war, coercion of one society by another may set up wider 
political rule with its peremptory commands; but there is habitually 
this more general and vague regulation of conduct preceding the 
more special and definite. So within a community, acts of rela- 
tively stringent control coming from ruling agencies, civil and 
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religious, begin with and are qualified by this ceremonial control, 
which not only initiates but in a sense envelopes all other. Func- 
tionaries, ecclesiastical and political, coercive as their proceedings may 
be, conform them in large measure to the requirements of courtesy. 
The priest, however arrogant, fulfils the usages of civility; and the 
officer of the law performs his duty subject to certain propitiatory 
words and movements. 

Yet another indication of primordialism may be named. This 
species of control establishes itself anew with every fresh relation 
among individuals. Even between intimates those greetings which 
are requisite to signify continuance of respect, precede each renewal 
of intercourse. Though their particular form may be settled by 
custom, such greetings are in substance direct results of the desire 
not to offend. And in presence of a stranger, say in a railway- 
carriage, a certain self-restraint, joined with some such act as the 
offer of a newspaper, shows the spontaneous rise of a propitiatory 
behaviour such as even the rudest of mankind are not without. 

So that the modified forms of action produced in men by the 
presence of their fellows, and which are seen alike in the otherwise- 
uncontrolled members of the lowest social groups and in the 
otherwise-controlled members of the highest social groups, constitute 
that comparatively vague control out of which other more definite 


controls are evalved—the primitive undifferentiated kind of govern- 
ment from which the political and religious governments are differ- 
entiated, and within which they ever continue immersed. 


This proposition looks strange mainly because, when studying 
less-advanced societies we carry with us our developed conceptions 
of law and religion. Swayed by them, we fail to perceive that 
what we think the essential parts of sacred and secular regulations 
were originally subordinate parts, and that the essential parts 
consisted of ceremonial observances. 

It is clear, d priori, that this must be so if social phenomena 
are evolved. A political organization or a settled cult, cannot 
suddenly come into existence, but implies pre-established sub- 
ordination. Before there are laws, there must be submission to some 
potentate enacting and enforcing them. Before religious obligations 
are recognized, there must be acknowledged one or more super- 
natural powers. Evidently, then, the behaviour expressing obedience 
to a ruler, visible or invisible, must precede in time the civil or 
religious restraints he imposes. And this inferable precedence of 
ceremonial government is a precedence we everywhere find. 

How in the political sphere fulfilment of forms signifying subordina- 
tion is the primary thing, early European history shows us. During 
times when the question, who should be master, was in course of 
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settlement, now in small areas and now in larger areas uniting 
them, there was scarcely any of the regulation which developed 
civil government brings; but there was insistance on allegiance 
humbly expressed. While each man was left to guard himself, and 
blood-feuds between families were unchecked by the central power 
—while the right of private vengeance was so well recognized that 
the Salic law made it penal to carry off enemies’ heads from the 
stakes on which they were exhibited near the dweilings of those 
who had killed them—there was a rigorous demanding of oaths of 
fidelity to political superiors and periodic manifestations of loyalty. 
Simple homage, growing presently into liege homage, was paid by 
smaller rulers to greater; and the vassal who, kneeling ungirt 
and swordless before his suzerain, professed his subjection and 
then entered on possession of his lands, was little interfered with 
so long as he continued to display his vassalage in court 
and in camp. Refusal to go through the required observances 
was tantamount to rebellion; as at the present time in China, 
where disregard of the forms of behaviour prescribed towards 
each grade of officers “is considered to be nearly equivalent to a 
rejection of their authority.” Among peoples in lower stages this 
connection of social traits is still better shown. Referring to the 
extreme ceremoniousness of the Tahitians, Ellis writes—‘“ This 
peculiarity appears to have accompanied them to the temples, to 
have distinguished the homage and the service they rendered to their 
gods, to have marked their affairs of state, and the carriage of the 
people towards their rulers, to have pervaded the whole of their social 
intercourse.” Meanwhile, he says, they were destitute “of even 
oral laws and institutes”: so verifying the statement of Cook that 
there was no public administration of justice. Again, from Mariner 
we learn that if any one in Tonga were to neglect the proper 
salutation in presence of a superior noble, some calamity from the 
gods would be expected as a punishment for the omission; and his 
list of Tongan virtues commences with “ paying respect to the gods, 
nobles, and, aged persons.” When to this we add his state- 
ment that many actions reprobated by the Tongans are not thought 
intrinsically wrong, but are wrong merely if done against gods or 
nobles, we get proof that along with high development of cere- 
monial control, the sentiments, ideas, and usages out of which 
civil government comes, were but feebly developed. Similarly 
in the ancient American States. The laws of the Mexican 
king, Montezuma I., mostly related to the intercourse of, and the 
distinctions between, classes. In Peru, “the most common punish- 
ment was death, for they said that a culprit was not punished for 
the delinquencies he had committed, but for having broken the 
commandment of the Ynca.” There had not been reached the 
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stage in which the transgressions of man against man are the 
wrongs to be redressed, and in which there is consequently a pro- 
portioning of penalties to injuries; but the real crime was insub- 
ordination: implying that’ insistance on marks of subordination 
constituted the essential part of government. A statement of Thun- 
berg shows us that in Japan, so elaborately ceremonious in its life, 
exactly the same theory led to exactly the same result. And here we 
are reminded that even in societies so advanced as our own there con- 
tinue the traces of a kindred early condition. ‘ Indictment for 
felony,’’ says Wharton, ‘is [for a transgression | against the peace of 
our lord the King, his crown and dignity in general :” the injured 
individual being ignored. Evidently the implication is that 
obedience was the primary requirement, and behaviour expressing 
it the first modification of conduct insisted on. 

Religious control, still better, perhaps, than political control, 
shows us this general truth. When we find that rites performed 
at graves, becoming afterwards religious rites performed at altars in 
temples, were at first acts done for the benefit of the ghost, either as 
originally conceived or as ideally expanded into a deity—when we 
find that the sacrifices and libations, the immolations and blood- 
offerings and mutilations, all begun to profit or to please the double 
of the dead man, were continued on larger scales where the 
double of the dead man was especially feared—when we find that 
fasting as a funeral rite gave origin to religious fasting, that praises 
of the deceased and prayers to him grew into religious praises and 
prayers; we are shown why primitive religion consisted almost 
wholly of propitiatory observances. Though in certain rude 
societies now existing, one of the propitiations is the repetition 
of injunctions given by the departed father or chief, joined in 
some cases with expressions of penitence for breach of them, 
and though we are shown by this that from the first there exists the 
germ out of which grow the sanctified precepts eventually constitut- 
ing important adjuncts to religion; yet, since the supposed super- 
natural beings are at first regarded as retaining after death the 
desires and passions that distinguished them during life, this rudiment 
of a moral code is originally but an insignificant part of the cult: 
due rendering of those offerings and praises and marks of subordi- 
nation by which the goodwill of the ghost or god is to be obtained, 
forming the chief part. Everywhere we meet with proofs. We 
read of the Tahitians that “ religious rites were connected with 
almost every act of their lives;” and we read kindred statements 
respecting the uncivilized and semi-civilized in general. The Sand- 
wich Islanders, along with scarcely any of that ethical element 
which the conception of religion includes among ourselves, had a 
rigorous and elaborate ceremonial. Noting that ¢abw means literally 
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‘sacred to the gods,” I quote the following account of its observance 
in Hawaii from Ellis :— 


“During the season of strict tabu, every fire or light in the island or district 
must be extinguished; no canoe must be launched on the water, no person 
must bathe; and except those whose attendance was required at the temple, no 
individual must be seen out of doors; no dog must bark, no pig must grunt, no 
cock must crow. ..... On ‘these occasions they tied up the mouths of the 
dogs and pigs, and put the fowls under a calabash, or fastened a piece of cloth 
over their eyes.” 

And how completely the idea of transgression was associated in 
the mind of the Sandwich Islander with breach of ceremonial obser- 
vance, is shown in the fact that “if any one made a noise on a tabu 
day .... he must die” Through stages considerably advanced, 
religion continues to be thus constituted. When questioning the 
Nicaraguans concerning their creed, Oviedo, eliciting the fact that 
they confessed their sins to an appointed old man, asks what sort of 
sins they confessed ; and the first clause of the answer is—“ we tell 
him when we have broken our festivals and not kept them.” 
Similarly of the Peruvians, we read that “the most notable sin was 
neglect in the service of the huacas” [spirits, &c.]; and a large part 
‘of life was spent in propitiating the apotheosized dead. How 
elaborate the observances, how frequent the festivals, how lavish was 
the expenditure, by which, among the ancient Egyptians, the good- 
will of supernatural beings was sought, the records everywhere show 
us; and that with them religious duty consisted in thus minister- 
ing to the desires of ancestral ghosts, deified in various degrees, 
we are shown by the prayer of Rameses to his father Ammon, 
in which he claims his help in battle because of the many 
bulls he has sacrificed to him. With the Hebrews in pre-Mosaic 
times it was the same. As Kuenen remarks, the “great work and 
enduring merit” of Moses, was that he gave dominance to the moral 
element in religion. In his reformed creed, “ Jahveh is distinguished 
from the rest of the gods in this, that he will be served, not merely 
by sacrifices and feasts, but also, nay, in the first place, by the 
observance of the moral commandments.” That the piety of 
the Greeks included diligent performance of rites at tombs, 
and that the Greek god was especially angered by non-observance 
of propitiatory ceremonies, are familiar facts; and credit with 
a god was claimed by the Trojan, as by the Egyptian, not on 
account of rectitude, but on account of oblations made; as 
is shown by Chryses’ prayer to Apollo. So too, Christianity, 
originally a renewed development of the ethical element at the 
expense of the ceremonial element, losing as it spread those early 
traits which distinguished it from lower creeds, displayed, in medi- 
eeval Europe, a relatively large amount of ceremony and a relatively 
small amount of morality. Of the seventy-three chapters con- 
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stituting the Rule of St. Benedict, nine concern the moral and 
general duties of the brothers, while thirteen concern the religious 
ordinances. And how the idea of criminality attached to disregard 
of ordinances, is proved by the following passage from the Rule of 
St. Columbanus :— 


*¢A year’s penance for him who loses a consecrated wafer; six months for 
him who suffers it to be eaten by mites; twenty days for him who lets it turn 
red; forty days for him who contemptuously flings it info water; twenty 
days for him who brings it up through weakness of stomach; but, if through 
illness, ten days. He who neglects his Amen to the Benedicite, who speaks 
when eating, who forgets to make the sign of the cross on his spoon, or on a 
lantern lighted by a younger brother, is to receive six or twelve stripes.” 


That from the times when men condoned crimes by building 
chapels and going on pilgrimages, down to present times when 
barons no longer invade one another’s territories or torture Jews, 
there has been a decrease of ceremony along with an increase of 
morality, is clear; though if we look at unadvanced parts of Europe, 
such as Naples or Sicily, we see that even now observance of rites is 
in them a much larger component of religion than obedience to 
moral rules. And when we remember how modern is the rise of 
Protestantism, which, less elaborate and imperative in its forms, does 
not habitually compound for transgressions by performance of acts 
expressing subordination, and how very recent is the spread of 
dissenting Protestantism, in which this change is carried further ; 
we are shown that the subordination of ceremony to morality 
characterizes religion only in its later stages. 

Mark, then, what follows. If the two kinds of control which 
eventually grow into civil and religious governments, originally 
include scarcely anything beyond observance of ceremonies, the 
precedence of ceremonial control over other controls is a corollary. 


Divergent products of evolution betray their kinship by 
severally retaining certain traits which belonged to that from which 
they were evolved ; and the implication is, that whatever traits they 
have in common, arose earlier in time than did the traits which 
distinguish them from one another. If fish, reptiles, birds, and 
mammals, all possess vertebral columns, it follows, on the evolution- 
hypothesis, that the vertebral column became a part of the organiza- 
tion at an earlier period than did the four-chambered heart, the 
teeth in sockets, and the mamma, which distinguish one of these 
groups, or than did the toothless beak, the tri-locular heart, and 
the feathers, which distinguish another of these groups; and so 
on. Applying this principle in the present case, it is inferable that 
if the controls classed as civil, religious, and social, have certain 
common characters, these characters, older than are these now- 
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differentiated kinds of control, must have belonged to the primitive 
control out of which they developed. Ceremonial acts, then, have 
the highest antiquity; for these differentiated kinds of control all 
exhibit them. 

There is the making of presents : this is one of the acts showing sub- 
ordination to a ruler in early stages; it is a religious rite, performed 
originally at the grave and later on at the altar; and from the begin- 
ning it has been a means of showing consideration in social inter- 
course and securing goodwill, There are the obeisances: these, of 
their several kinds, serve to express reverence in its various degrees, ° 
to gods, to rulers, and to private persons: here the prostration is 
habitually seen, now in the temple, now before the monarch, and 
now toa powrful man; here there is genuflexion in presence of 
idols, rulers, and fellow-subjects; here the salaam is more or less 
common to the three cases; here uncovering of the head is a sign 
alike of worship, of loyalty, and of respect; and here the bow 
serves the same three purposes. Similarly with titles: father isa 
name of honour applied to a god, to a king, and to an honoured indi- 
vidual ; so too is lord; and so are sundry other names. The same 
thing holds of humble speeches: professions of inferiority and sub- 
jection on the part of the speaker are used to secure divine favour, 
the favour of a ruler, and the favour of a private person. Once more, 
it is thus with words of praise; telling a deity of his greatness con- 
stitutes a large element of worship ; despotic monarchs are addressed. 
in terms of exaggerated eulogy; and where ceremony is dominant 
in social intercourse, extravagant compliments are addressed to 
private persons. 

In many of the less advanced societies, and also in the more 
advanced that have retained early types of organization, we find 
various other examples of observances expressing subordination, that 
are common to the three kinds of control—civil, religious, and 
social. Among the Malayo-Polynesians the offering of the first fish, 
and of first fruits, is used as a mark of respect alike to gods and to 
chiefs ; and the Fijians make the same gifts to their gods as they do 
to their chiefs—food, turtles, whales’-teeth. In Tonga, “if a great 
chief takes an oath, he swears by the god; if an inferior chief takes 
an oath, he swears by his superior relation, who, of course, is a 
greater chief.” In Fiji, “all are careful not to tread on the 
threshold of a place set apart for the gods: persons of rank stride 
over; others pass over on their hands and knees. The same form 
is observed in crossing the threshold of a chief’s house.” In Siam, 
“at the full moofi of the fifth month, the Talapoins [priests] wash 
the idol with perfumed water. . . . The people also wash the Sancrats 
and other Talapoins ; and then in the families children wash their 
parents.” China‘ affords good instances. “At his accession, the 
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Emperor kneels thrice and bows nine times before the altar of his 
father, and goes through the same ceremony before the throne on 
which is seated the Empress Dowager. On his then ascending 
his throne, the great officers, marshalled according to their ranks, 
kneel and. bow nine times.” And the equally ceremonious Japanese 
furnish kindred evidence. ‘From the Emperor to the lowest 
subject in the realm there is a constant succession of prostrations. 
The former, in want of a human being superior to himself in rank, 
bows humbly to some pagan idol; and every one of his subjects, 
from prince to peasant, has some person before whom he is 
bound to cringe and crouch in the dirt :” that is, religious, politi- 
cal, and social subordination are expressed by the same form of 
behaviour. 

These indications of a general truth which will be abundantly 
exemplified when treating of each kind of ceremonial observance, I here 
give in brief, as further showing that the control of ceremony pre- 
cedes in order of evolution the civil and religious controls, and has 
therefore to be first dealt with. 


On passing from the most general to the less general aspects 
of ceremonial government, we are met by the question—How 
do there arise those modifications of behaviour which constitute 
it? Commonly it is assumed that they are consciously fixed upon as 
symbolizing reverence or respect. In pursuance of the usual method 
of speculating about primitive practices, developed ideas are read 
back into undeveloped minds. The supposition is of the same kind 
as that which gave origin to the social-contract theory: a kind of 
conception that has become familiar to the civilized man, is supposed 
to have been familiar to man in his earliest state. But just as 
little basis as there is for the belief that primitive men deliberately 
made social contracts, is there for the belief that primitive men 
deliberately adopted symbols. The current error is best seen on 
turning to the most developed kind of symbolization—that of lan- 
guage. The savage does not sit down and knowingly coin a word ; 
but the words which he finds in use, and the new ones which come 
into use during his life, grow up unawares by onomatopeia, or by 
vocal suggestions of qualities, or by metaphor which some observable 
likeness suggests. Among civilized peoples, however, who have 
learnt that words are symbolic, new words are frequently chosen to 
symbolize new ideas. ‘So, too, is it with written language. The 
early Egyptian never thought of choosing a sign to represent a 
sound, but his records began, as those of North American Indians 
begin now, with rude pictures of the transactions to be kept in 
memory; and as the process of recording extended, the pictures, 
abbreviated and generalized, lost more and more their likenesses to 
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objects and acts, until, under stress of the need for expressing proper 
names, some of them were used phonetically, and signs of sounds 
came unawares into existence. But, in our days, there has been 
reached a stage at which, as shorthand shows us, special signs are 
consciously chosen to symbolize special sounds. The lesson taught 
is obvious. Just as it would be an error to conclude that because we 
knowingly choose sounds to symbolize ideas, and marks to symbolize 
sounds, the like was originally done by savages and by barbarians; 
so is it an error to conclude that because among the civilized, certain 
ceremonies (say those of Freemasons) are arbitrarily fixed upon, so 
ceremonies were arbitrarily fixed upon by the uncivilized. Already, 
in indicating the primitiveness of ceremonial control, I have named 
some modes of behaviour expressing subordination which have a 
natural genesis; and here the implication to which I would draw 
attention is, that until we have found a natural genesis for a cere- 
mony, we may be sure that we have not discovered its origin. The 
truth of this implication will seem less improbable on observing 
sundry ways in which spontaneous manifestations of emotion initiate 
formal observances. 

The ewe bleating after her lamb that has strayed, and smelling 
now at one and now at another of the lambs near her, but at length, 
by its odour, identifying as her own one that comes running up, 
doubtless, thereupon, experiences a wave of gratified maternal feeling ; 
and.by repetition there is established between this odour and this 
pleasure, such an association that the first habitually produces the 
last: the smell becomes, on all occasions, agreeable by serving 
to bring into consciousness more or less of the philoprogenitive 
emotion. That by some races of mankind individuals are similarly 
identified, the Bible yields proofs. ‘Though Isaac, with senses dulled 
by age, fails thus to distinguish his sons from one another, yet the fact 
that, unable to see Jacob, and puzzled by the conflicting evidence 
his voice and his hands furnished, “he smelled the smell of his 
raiment, and blessed him,” shows that different persons, even 
members of the same family, were perceived by the Hebrews to have 
their specific odours. And that perception of the odour possessed 
by one who is loved, yields pleasure, proof is given by another 
Asiatic race. Of a Mongol father, Timkowski writes :—“ He smelt 
from time to time the head of his youngest son, a mark of paternal 
tenderness usual among the Mongols, instead of embracing.” 
Describing the Philippine Islanders, Jagor says:—<‘ The sense of 
smell is developed amongst the Indians to so great a degree that 
they are able, by smelling at the pocket-handkerchiefs, to tell to 
which persons they belong (‘ Reisesk,’ p. 89) ; and lovers at parting 
exchange pieces of the linen they may be wearing, and during their 
separation inhale the odour of the beloved being, besides smothering 
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the relics with kisses.” So, too, is it with the Chittagong Hill 
people. Lewin tells us that “their manner of kissing is peculiar. 
Instead of pressing lip to lip, they place the mouth and nose upon 
the cheek, and inhale the breath strongly. Their form of speech is 
not ‘Give me a kiss,’ but ‘Smell me.’” And now note a sequence. 
Inhalation of the odour given off by a loved person coming to be 
a mark of affection for him or for her, it happens that since men wish 
to be liked, and are pleased by display of liking, the performance 
of this act which signifies liking, initiates a complimentary obser- 
vance, and gives rise to certain modes of showing respect. The 
Samoans salute by “juxtaposition of noses, accompanied, not by a 
rub, but a hearty smell. They shake and smell the hands also, 
especially of a superior.” And there are like salutes among the 
Esquimaux and the New Zealanders. 

The alliance between smell and taste being so close, we may 
naturally expect a class of acts which arise from tasting, parallel to 
the class of acts which smelling originates; and the expectation is 
fulfilled. That the billing of doves or pigeons and the like action of 
love-birds, indicates an affection which is gratified by the gustatory 
sensation, cannot well be questioned. No act of this kind on the 
part of an inferior creature, as of a cow licking her calf, can have 
any other origin than the direct prompting of a desire which gains 
by the act satisfaction; and in such a case the satisfaction is obvi- 
ously that which vivid perception of offspring gives to the maternal 
yearning. In some animals like acts arise from other forms of 
affection. Licking the hand, or, where it is accessible, the face, is a 
common display of attachment on a dog’s part; and when we remem- 
ber how keen must be the olfactory sense by which a dog traces his 
master, we cannot doubt that to his gustatory sense, too, there is 
yielded some impression—an impression associated with those plea- 
sures of affection which his master’s presence gives. ‘The inference 
that kissing as a mark of affection in the human race has a kindred 
origin, is sufficiently probable. Though kissing is not universal— 
though the negro races do not appear to understand it, and though, 
as we have seen, there are cases in which sniffing replaces it—yet, 
being common to unlike and widely-dispersed races, we may con- 
clude that it originated in the same manner as the analogous action 
among lower creatures. Here, however, we are chiefly concerned to 
observe the indirect result. From kissing as a natural sign of affec- 
tion, there is derived the kissing which, as a means of simulating 
affection, gratifies those who are kissed, and, by gratifying them, pro- 
pitiates them. Hence an obvious root for the kissing of feet, hands, 
garments, as a part of ceremonial. 

Feeling, sensational or emotional, causes muscular contractions, 
which are strong in proportion as it is intense ; and, among other 
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feelings, those of love and liking have an effect of this kind, which 
takes on its appropriate form. The most significant of the actions 
hence originating is not much displayed by inferior creatures, 
because their limbs are unfitted for prehension; but in the human 
race its natural genesis is sufficiently manifest. Mentioning a 
mother’s embrace of her child will remind all that the strength of 
the embrace (unless restrained to prevent mischief) measures the 
strength of the feeling; and while reminded that the feeling thus 
naturally vents itself in muscular actions, they may further see that 
these actions are directed in such a way as to give satisfaction to the 
feeling by yielding a vivid consciousness of possession. That between 
adults the allied feelings originate like acts, scarcely needs adding. 
It is not so much these facts, however, as the derived facts, which we 
have to take note of. Here is another root for a ceremony: an 
embrace, too, serving to express liking, serves to propitiate in cases 
where it is not negatived by those other observances which subjection 
entails. We find it where governmental subordination is but little 
developed. Of some Snake Indians they met, we read in Lewis and 
Clarke that “the three men immediately leaped from their horses, 
came up to Captain Lewis, and embraced him with great cordiality.” 
Marcy tells of a Comanche that, “seizing me in his brawny arms 
while we were yet in the saddle, and laying his greasy head upon 
my shoulder, he inflicted upon me a most bruin-like squeeze, which 
I endured with a degree of patient fortitude worthy of the occasion.” 
So, too, Snow says the Fuegian “friendly mode of salutation was 
anything but agreeable. The men came and hugged me, very much 
like the grip of a bear.” 

Discharging itself in muscular actions which, in cases like the 
foregoing, are directed to an end, feeling in other cases discharges 
itself in undirected muscular actions. The resulting changes are 
habitually rhythmical. Each considerable movement of a limb 
brings it to a position at which a counter-movement is easy; both 
because the muscles producing the counter-movement are then in 
the best positions for contraction, and because they have had a brief 
rest. Hence the naturalness of striking the hands together or 
against other parts. We see this as a spontaneous manifestation of 
pleasure among children ; and we find it giving origin to a ceremony 
among the uncivilized. Clapping of the hands is “the highest 
mark of respect” in Loango; and it occurs with kindred meaning 
among the Coast Negroes, the East Africans, the Dahomans. Joined 
with other acts expressing welcome, the people of Batoka “slap the 
outsides of their thighs ;” the Balonda people, besides clapping their 
hands, sometimes “in saluting drum their ribs with their elbows ;” 
while among the Coast Negroes and in Dahomey, snapping the 
fingers is one of the salutes. Rhythmical muscular motions of the 
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arms and hands, thus expressing pleasure, real or pretended, in 
presence of another person, are not the only motions of this class: 
the legs come into play. Children often “jump for joy,” and occa- 
sionally adults may be seen to do the like. Saltatory movements 
are therefore apt to grow into compliments. In Loango “ many of 
the nobility salute the king by leaping with great strides backward 
and forward two or three times and swinging their arms.” The 
Fuegians also, as the United States explorers tell us, show friend- 
ship “ by jumping up and down.”’? 

Feeling, discharging itself, contracts the muscles of the vocal 
organs, as well as other muscles; so that along with bodily motions 
signifying pleasure, there go sounds, loud in proportion as the plea- 
sure is great. Hence shouts, indicating joy in general, indicate 
the joy produced by meeting one who is beloved; and serve 
to give the appearance of joy before one whose goodwill is sought. 
Among the Fijians, respect is “indicated by the tama, which is a 
shout of reverence uttered by inferiors when approaching a chief or 
chief town.” In Australia, as we have seen, it is necessary on 
coming within a mile of an encampment to make loud cooeys—an 
action which, while primarily indicating pleasure at the coming 
reunion, further indicates those friendly intentions which a secret 
approach would render more than doubtful. 

One more example may be named. Tears result from strong 
feeling—mostly from painful feeling, but also from pleasurable feel- 
ing when extreme. Hence, as a sign of joy, weeping occasionally 
passes into a complimentary observance. The beginning of such an 
observance is shown us by Hebrew traditions in the reception of 
Tobias by Raguel, when he finds him to be his cousin’s son :— 
“Then Raguel leaped up, and kissed him, and wept.”’ And among 
some races there grows from this root a social rite. In New 
Zealand a meeting “led to a warm tangi between the two parties ; 
but, after sitting opposite to each other for a quarter of an hour or 
more, crying bitterly, with a most piteous moaning and lamentation, 
the ¢angi was transformed into a hungi, and the two old ladies com- 
menced pressing noses, giving occasional satisfactory grunts.” And 
then we find it becoming a public ceremony on the arrival of a 
great chief: “the women stood upon a hill, and loud and long 
was the tangi to welcome his approach; occasionally, however, 


(1) In his Early History of Mankind (2nd ed. p. 51-2), Mr. Tylor thus comments 
on such observances: “The lowest class of salutations, which merely aim at giving 
pleasant bodily sensations, merge into the civilities which we see exchanged among the 
lower animals. Such are patting, stroking, kissing, pressing ncses, blowing, sniffing, 
and so forth Natural expressions of joy, such as clapping hands in Africa, 
and jumping up and down in Tierra del Fuego, are made to do duty as signs of friend- 
ship or greeting.” Mr. Tylor dces not, however, indicate the physio-psychological 
sources of these ac‘ions. 
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they would leave off, to have a chat or a laugh, and then mechani- 
‘cally resume their weeping.” Other Malayo-Polynesians do the 
like. 

To these illustrations of the way in which natural manifestations 
of emotion originate ceremonies, may be added a few illustrations 
of the way in which ceremonies, not originating directly from spon- 
taneous actions, nevertheless originate by natural sequence—not by 
intentional symbolization. Brief indications must suffice. 

Livingstone tells us that blood-relations are formed in Central 
South Africa by imbibing a little of each other’s blood. A like way 
of establishing brotherhood is used in Madagascar, in Borneo, and in 
many places throughout the world; and it was used among our remote 
ancestors. This is assumed to be asymbolic observance. On study- 


‘ing early ideas, however, and finding, as we do, that the primi- 


tive man regards the nature of anything as inhering in all its 
parts, and therefore thinks he gets the courage of a brave enemy by 
eating his heart, or is inspired with the virtues of a deceased relative 
by grinding his bones and drinking them in water, we see that by 
absorbing each other’s blood, men are supposed to establish actual 
community of nature; and are also supposed to gain power over 
each other by possessing parts of each other. 

Similarly with the ceremony of exchanging names. ‘To bestow 
his name upon a friend is the highest compliment that one man can 
offer another,” among the Shoshones. The Australians exchange 
names with Europeans, as a proof of brotherly feeling. This, which 
is a widely-diffused practice, arises from the belief that the name is a 
part of the individual. Possessing a man’s name is equivalent to 
possessing something that forms a portion of his being, and enables 
the possessor to work mischief to him; and hence among numerous 
peoples a reason for studiously concealing names. To exchange names, 
therefore, is to establish some participation in one another’s being; 
and at the same time to trust each with power over the other: 
implying great mutual confidence. 

It is a usage among the people of Vate, “‘ when they wish to make 
peace, to kill one or more of their own people, and send the body to 
those with whom they have been fighting to eat;” and in Samoa, “ it 
is the custom on the submission of one party to another, to bow 
down before their conquerors each with a piece of firewood and a 
bundle of leaves, such as are used in dressing a pig for the oven 
[bamboo-knives being sometimes added]; as much as to say, ‘ Kill 
us and cook us, if you please.’” These facts I name because they 
clearly show a point of departure from which there might arise an 
apparently-artificial ceremony. Let the traditions of cannibalism 
among the Samoans disappear, and this surviving custom of pre- 
senting firewood, leaves, and knives, as a sign of submission, would, 
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in pursuance of the ordinary method of interpretation, be taken for 
an observance deliberately devised. 

That peace should be signified among the Dacotahs by burying 
the tomahawk, and among the Brazilians by a present of bows and 
arrows, may be cited as instances of what is in a sense symbolization, 
but what is in origin a modification of the action symbolized; for 
cessation of fighting is necessitated by putting away weapons, or by 
giving weapons to an antagonist. If, as among the civilized, a 
conquered antagonist delivers up his sword, the act of so making 
himself defenceless is an act of personal submission ; but eventually 
it comes to be, on the part of a general, a sign that his army 
surrenders. Similarly, when, as in parts of Africa, “some of the 
free blacks become slaves voluntarily by going through the simple 
but significant ceremony of breaking a spear in the presence of their 
future master,” we may properly say that the relation thus artifi- 
cially established is as near an approach as may be to the relation 
established when an enemy whose weapon is broken is made a 
slave by his captor: the symbolic transaction simulates the actual 
‘transaction. 

An instructive example comes next. I refer to the bearing of 
green boughs as a sign of peace, as an act of propitiation, and as a 
religious ceremony. As indicating peace the custom occurs among 
the Araucanians, Australians, Tasmanians, New Guinea People, New 
Caledonians, Sandwich Islanders, Tahitians, Samoans, New Zea- 
landers; and branches were used by the Hebrews also for propitia- 
tory approach (II. Macc. xiv. 4). In some cases we find it employed 
to signify not peace only but submission. Speaking of the Peru- 
vians, Cieza says—“ The men and boys came out with green boughs and 
palm-leaves to seek for mercy ;” and among the Greeks, too, a suppliant 
carried an olive branch, Wall-paintings left by the Ancient Egyptians 
show us palm-branches carried in funeral processions to propitiate 
the dead; and at the present time ‘‘a wreath of palm-branches 
stuck in the grave” is common in a Moslem cemetery in Egypt. A 
statement of Wallis respecting the Tahitians shows it passing into 
a religious observance: a pendant left flying on the beach the natives 
regarded with fear, bringing green boughs and hogs, which they 
laid down at the foot of the staff. And that a portion of a‘tree was 
anciently an appliance of worship in the East, is shown by the direc- 
tion in Lev. xxiii. 40, to take the “boughs of goodly trees, branches 
of palm-trees,”’ &c., and ‘rejoice before the Lord: ” a verification 
being furnished by the description of the chosen in heaven, who 
stand before the throne with “ palms in their hands” (Rev. vii. 9). 
The explanation, when we get the clue, is simple. Many travellers’ 
narratives illustrate the fact that laying down weapons on approach- 
ing strangers is taken to imply pacific intentions: the obvious 
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reason being that opposite intentions are thus negatived. Of the 
Kaffirs, for instance, Barrow says—‘“ ‘a messenger of peace’ is known 
by this people from his laying down his hassagai or spear on the 
ground at the distance of two hundred paces from those to whom he 
is sent, and by advancing from thence with extended arms:’’ the 
extension of the arms evidently having the purpose of showing that 
he has no weapon secreted. But how is the absence of weapons to 
be shown when so far off that weapons, if carried, are invisible ? 
Simply by carrying other things which are visible; and boughs 
covered with leaves are the most convenient and generally available 
things for this purpose. <A verification is at hand. The Tasmanians 
had a way of deceiving those who inferred from the green boughs 
they were bringing in their hands that they were weaponless. They 
practised the art of holding their spears between their toes as they 
walked: “the black ..... approaching him in pretended amity, 
trailed between his toes the fatal spear.” Arbitrary, then, as this 
usage seems when observed in its later forms only, it proves to be 
by no means arbitrary when traced back to its origin. Taken as 
evidence that the advancing stranger is without arms, the green 
bough is primarily a sign that he is not an enemy. It is thereafter 
joined with other marks of friendship. It survives when the pro- 
pitiation passes into submission. And so it becomes incorporated 
with various other actions which express reverence and worship. 

One more instance I must add, because it conspicuously 
shows us how there grow up the interpretations of ceremonies as 
artificially-devised actions, when their natural origins are un- 
known. Describing Arab marriages, Baker says—‘ There is much 
feasting, and the unfortunate bridegroom undergoes the ordeal 
of whipping by the relations of his bride, in order to test 
his courage. . . . . . If the happy husband wishes to be con- 
sidered a man worth haying, he must receive the chastisement with 
an expression of enjoyment; in which case the crowds of women in 
admiration again raise their thrilling cry.” Here, instead of the 
primitive abduction violently resisted by the woman and her rela- 
tives—instead of the actual capture required to be achieved, as among 
the Kamschadales, spite of the blows and wounds inflicted by “all 
the women in the village’’— instead of those modifications of the 
‘form of capture’ in which, along with mock pursuit, there goes 
receipt by the abductor of more or less violence from the pursuers ; 
we have a modification in which the pursuit has disappeared, and the 
violence is passively received. And then there arises the belief that 
this castigation of the bridegroom is a deliberately chosen way “ to 
test his courage.” 

These facts are not given as adequately proving that in all cases 
ceremonies are modifications of actions which had at first direct 
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adaptations to desired ends, and that their apparently symbolic 
characters result from their survival under changed circumstances. 
Here I have aimed only to indicate, in the briefest way, the reasons 
for rejecting the current hypothesis that ceremonies originate in 
conscious symbolization ; and for justifying the belief that we may 
in every case expect to find them originating by evolution. This 
expectation we shall hereafter find abundantly fulfilled. 


A chief reason why little attention has been paid to pheno- 
mena of this class, all-pervading and conspicuous as they are, 
is that while to most social functions there correspond structures too 
large to be overlooked, functions which make up ceremonial contrel 
have correlative structures so small as to seem of no significance. 
That ceremonial government has its special organization, just as the 
political and ecclesiastical governments have, is a fact habitually 
passed over, because, while the last two organizations have developed, 
the first has dwindled—in those societies, at least, which have reached 
the stage at which social phenomena become subjects of speculation. 
Originally, however, the officials who direct the rites expressing 
political subordination, have an importance second only to that of the 
officials who direct religious rites; and the two officialisms are homo- 
logous. To whichever class belonging, these functionaries conduct 
propitiatory acts: the visible ruler being the propitiated person in 
the one case, and the ruler no longer visible being the propitiated 
person in the other case. Both are performers and regulators of 
worship—worship of the living king and worship of the dead king. 
In our advanced stage the differentiation of the divine from the 
human has become so great that this proposition looks scarcely 
credible. But on going back through stages in which the attri- 
butes of the conceived deity are less and less unlike those of the 
visible man, and eventually reaching the early stage in which the 
other-self of the dead man, considered indiscriminately as ghost and 
god, is not to be distinguished, when he appears, from the living 
man; we cannot fail to see the alliance in nature between the func- 
tions of those who minister to the ruler who has gone away and those 
who minister to the ruler who has taken his place. What remaining 
strangeness there may seem in this assertion of homology, disappears 
on remembering that in sundry ancient societies, living kings were 
literally worshipped as dead kings were ; and that the adoration of 
the living king by priests was but a more extreme form of the adora- 
tion habitually paid by all who served him. 

Social organizations that are but little differentiated clearly 
show us several aspects of this kinship. In common with those 
below him, the savage chief proclaims his own great deeds and the 
achievements of his ancestors ; and that in some cases this habit of 
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self-praise long persists, Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions prove. 
Advance from the stage at which the head man lauds himself to the 
stage at which laudation of him is done by deputy, is well typified 
in the contrast between the recent usage in Madagascar, where the 
king in public assembly was in the habit of relating “his origin, 
his descent from the line of former sovereigns, and his incontestable 
right to the kingdom,” and the usage that existed in past times 
among ourselves, when the like distinctions and powers and claims 
of the king were publicly asserted for him by an appointed officer. 
As the ruler, extending his dominions and growing in power, gathers 
round him an increasing number of agents, the utterance of pro- 
pitiatory praises, at first by all of these, becomes eventually 
distinctive of certain among them: there arise official glorifiers. ‘In 
Samoa, a chief in travelling is attended by his principal orator.” In 
Fiji each tribe has its “orator, to make orations on occasions of cere- 
mony.” Dupuis tells us that the attendants of the chiefs of Ashantee 
eagerly vociferate the “strong names” of their masters ; and a more 
recent writer describes certain of the king’s attendants, whose duty 
it is to “give him names”—cry out his titles and high qualities. 
In kindred fashion a Yoruba king, when he goes abroad, is accom- 
panied by his wives, who sing his praise. Now when we meet with 
facts of this kind—when we read that in Madagascar “the sovereign 
has a large band of female singers, who attend in the courtyard, and 
who accompany their monarch whenever he takes an excursion, 
either for a short airing or distant journey ;”’ when we are told that 
in China “ his imperial majesty was preceded by persons loudly pro- 
claiming his virtues and his power ;” when we learn that among 
the ancient Chibchas the bogota was received with “ songs in which 
they sung his deeds and victories;” we cannot deny that these 
assertors of greatness and singers of praises do for the living king 
exactly that which priests and priestesses do for the dead king, and 
for the god who evolves from the dead king. 

In societies that have their ceremonial governments largely 
developed, the homology is further shown. As such societies 
ordinarily have many gods of various powers, severally served by 
their official glorifiers; so they have various grades of living’ poten- 
tates, severally served by men who assert their greatness and demand 
respect. In Samoa, “a herald runs a few paces before, calling out, 
as he meets any one, the name of the chief who is coming.” With 
a Madagascar chief in his palanquin, “one or two men with 
assagais, or spears, in their hands, ran along in front, shouting out 
the name of the chief.” In advance of an ambassador in Japan there 
“first walked four men with brooms, such as always precede the 
retinue of a great lord, in order to admonish the people with cries 
of ‘Stay, stay!’ which means, ‘Sit, or bow you down;’” and in 
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China a magistrate making a progress is preceded by men bearing 
“red boards having the rank of the officer painted on them, running 
and shouting to the street passengers, ‘ Retire, retire! keep silence, 
and clear the way!’ Gong-strikers follow, denoting at certain 
intervals by so many strokes their master’s grade and office.” 
Another parallelism exists between the official who proclaims the 
king’s will and the official who proclaims the will of the deity— 
between the interpreter who conveys statements to the king and 
brings back his reply, and the priest who conveys the petitions or 
questions of worshippers and explains the oracular response. In 
many places where regal power is extreme, the monarch is either 
invisible or cannot be directly communicated with: the living ruler 
thus simulating the dead and divine ruler, and requiring kindred 
intermediators. It was thus in ancient Mexico. Of Montezuma II. 
it is said that ‘“‘no commoner was to look him in the face, and if one 
did, he died for it ;” and further, that he did not communicate with 
any one, “except by an interpreter.” In Nicaragua the caziques 
“carried their exclusion so far as to receive messages from other 
chiefs only through officers delegated for that purpose.” So of 
Peru, where some of the rulers “had the custom not to be seen by 
their subjects but on rare occasions,” we read that at the first 
interview with the Spaniards “ Atahuallpa gave no answer, nor did 
he even raise his eyes to look at the captain (Hernando de Soto). 
But a chief replied to what the captain had said.” With the 
Chibchas “the first of the court officers was the crier, as they said 
that he was the medium by which the will of the prince was 
explained.” Throughout Africa at the present time like customs 
have generated like appliances. Speke tells us that “in conversa- 
tion with the King of Uganda, the words must always be transmitted 
through one or more of his officers.” Among the inland negroes 
“itis quite beneath the dignity of an Attdih to reply from the throne 
except through his ‘mouth,’ or prime minister.’ In Dahomey 
“the sovereign’s words are spoken to the meu, who informs the 
interpreter, who passes it on to the visitor, and the answer must 
trickle back through the same channels.”” And concerning Abys- 
sinia, where even the chiefs sit in their houses in darkness, so ‘‘ that 
vulgar eyes may not gaze too plainly upon” them, we are told the 
king was “not seen when sitting in council,” but “ sat ina darkened 
room,” and ‘observed through a window what was going on in the 
chamber without; ” and also that he had “an interpreter, who was 
the medium of communication between the king and his people 
on state occasions; his name meant ‘the voice or word of the 
king.’” Imay add that this parallelism between the secular and 
sacred agents of communication is in come cases recognized by 
peoples whose institutions display it. Thomson tells us that the 
c2 
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New Zealand priests were regarded as the ambassadors of the 
gods. 

There is a further evidence of this homology. Where, along with 
social development considerably advanced, ancestor-worship has 
remained dominant, and where gods and men are consequently but 
little differentiated, the two organizations are but little differen- 
tiated. China furnishes a good instance. Huc tells us that “the 
Chinese emperors are in the habit of deifying . . . . civil or mili- 
tary officers whose life has been characterized by some memorable 
act, and the worship rendered to these constitutes the official religion 
of the mandarins.” Further, we read in Gutzlaff that the emperor 
“confers various titles on officers who have left the world, and 
shown themselves worthy of the high trust reposed in them, creating 
them governors, presidents, overseers, &c., in Hades, and thus estab- 
lishing his government even amongst the manes.” And then we 
learn from Williams that the Li pu, or Board of Rites, examines 
and directs concerning the performances of the five kinds of ritual 
observances—those of a propitious and those of a felicitous nature, 
military and hospitable rites, and those of an infelicitous nature. 
Among its departments is that of ceremonial forms—the etiquette 
to be observed at court, the regulations of dresses, of carriages 
and riding accoutrements, of followers and insignia, personal 
and written intercourse between the various ranks of peers. Another 
department superintends the rites to be observed in worshipping 
deities and spirits of departed monarchs, sages, and worthies, «ce. : 
statements showing that the same board regulates both religious 
ceremonial and civil ceremonial. To which summarized account I 
may add this quotation:—“ in Court, the master of ceremonies stands 
in a conspicuous place, and with a loud voice commands the courtiers 
to rise and kneel, stand or march ;” that is, he directs the worshippers 
of the monarch as a chief priest directs the worshippers of the god. 
Equally marked were, until lately, the kindred relations in Japan. 
With the sacredness of the Mikado, and with his divine inaccessibility, 
travellers have familiarized us; but the implied confusion between 
the divine and the human went to a much greater extent—an extent 


which would be scarcely credible, did not independent witnesses 
testify to it. Dickson says— 


‘The Japanese generally are imbued with the idea that their land is a real 
‘shin koku, a kami no kooni’—that is, the land of spiritual beings or kingdom 
of spirits. They are led to think that the emperor rules over all, and that, 
among other subordinate powers, he rules over the spirits of the country. He 
rules over men, and isto them the Fountain of Honour; and this is not confined 


to honours in this world, but is extended to the other, where they are advanced 
from rank to rank by the orders of the emperor.” 


Similarly we are told by Mitford that— 
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‘(In the days of Shogun’s power the Mikado remained the Fountain of 
Honour, and as chief of the national religion and the direct descendant of the 
gods, dispensed divine honours. So recently as last year [1870] a decree of 
the Mikado appeared in the Government Gazette, conferring posthumous 
divine honours upon an ancestor of the Prince of Choshiu.” 


And then we read that under the Japanese cabinet, one of the 
eight administrative boards, the Li bu shio, “deals with the forms of 
society, manners, etiquette, worship, ceremonies for the living and 
the dead, &c.:” the propitiation of living persons and the propitia- 
tion of dead persons and deities have a supreme regulative centre in 
common. 

Western peoples, among whom during the Christian era differen- 
tiation of the divine from the human has become very decided, show 
us in a less marked manner the homology between the ceremonial 
organization and the ecclesiastical organization. Still it is, or rather 
was once, clearly traceable. In feudal days, beyond the lord high 
chamberlains, grand masters of ceremonies, ushers, and so forth, 
belonging to royal courts, and the kindred officers found in the 
households of subordinate rulers and nobles—officers who conducted 
propitiatory observances—there were the heralds. These formed a 
class of ceremonial functionaries, in various ways resembling a priest- 
hood. Just noting as significant the remark of Scott that “so inti- 
mate was the union betwixt chivalry and religion esteemed to be 
that the several gradations of the former were seriously considered as 
parallel to those of the Church,” I go on to point out that these 
officers pertaining to the institutions of chivalry, formed a body which, 
where it was highly organized, as in France, had five ranks— 
chevaucheur, poursuivant d’armes, heraut d@armes, roi darmes, and roi 
darmes de France. Into these ranks its members were successively 
initiated by a species of baptism—wine being substituted for water. 
They held periodic chapters in the church of Saint Antoine. When 
bearing mandates and messages, they were similarly dressed with their 
masters, royal or noble, and were similarly honoured by those to whom 
they were sent: having thus a deputed dignity akin to the deputed 
sacredness of priests. By the chief king-at-arms and five others, 
local visitations were made for inquiry and discipline, as ecclesiasti- 
cal visitations were made ; and in various other ways the functions 
of the organization were allied to priestly functions. Heralds verified 
the titles of those who aspired to the distinctions of chivalry, as priests 
decided on the fitness of applicants for the sanctions of the Church ; 
and on the occasions of their visitations they were to “ correct things 
ill and dishonest,” and to advise princes—duties allied to those of 
priests. Besides announcing the wills of earthly rulers, as priests of 
all religions announce the wills of heavenly rulers, they were glorifiers 
of the first, as priests were of the last: part of their duty to those 
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they served being “to publish their praises in foreign lands.” At 
the burials of kings and princes, where observances for honouring the 
living and observances for honouring the dead came in contact, the 
kinship of a herald’s function to the function of a priest was again 
shown ; for besides putting in the tomb the insignia of rank of the 
deceased potentate, and in that manner sacrificing to him, the 
herald had to write, or to get written, a eulogy—had to initiate 
that worship of the dead out of which grow higher forms of worship. 
Similar, if less elaborate, was the system in England. Heralds wore 
crowns, had royal dresses, and used the plural “we.” Anciently 
there were two heraldic provinces, with their respective chief heralds, 
like two dioceses. Further development produced a garter king-at- 
arms with provincial kings-at-arms presiding over minor heraldic 
officers; and, in 1483, all were incorporated into the College of Heralds. 
As in France, visitations were made for the purpose of verifying 
existing titles and honours, and authorizing others; and funeral 
rites were so far under heraldic control that, among the nobility, no 
one could be buried without the assent of the herald. 

Why these structures which discharged ceremonial functions 
once conspicuous and important, dwindled while civil and ecclesias- 
tical structures developed, it is easy to see. Propitiation of the 
living has been, from the outset, necessarily more localized than 
propitiation of the dead. The existing ruler can be worshipped 
only in his presence, or, at any rate, within his dwelling or in its 
neighbourhood. Though in Peru adoration was paid to images of 
the living Yneas; and though in Madagascar King Radama, 
when absent, had his praises sung in the words—“ God is gone to the 
west, Radama is a mighty bull;” yet, generally, the obeisances and 
laudations expressing subordination to the great man while alive, 
are not made when they cannot be witnessed by him or his imme- 
diate dependants. But when the great man dies and there begin 
the awe and fear of his ghost, conceived as able to reappear anywhere, 
propitiations are no longer so narrowly localized; and in proportion 
as, with formation of larger societies, there comes development of 
deities greater in supposed power and range, dread of them and reve- 
rence for them are felt simultaneously over wide areas. Hence the 
official propitiators, multiplying and spreading, severally carry on 
their worships in many places at the same time—there arise large 
bodies of ecclesiastical officials. Not for these reasons alone, however, 
does the ceremonial organization fail to grow as the other organiza- 
tions do: their development causes its decay. Though during early 
stages of social integration, local rulers have their local courts 
with appropriate officers of ceremony, the process of consolidation 
and increasing subordination to a central government, results in 
decreasing dignity of the local rulers, and disappearance of the 
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official upholders of their dignities. Among ourselves in past times, 
“ dukes, marquises, and earls were allowed a herald and pursuivant ; 
viscounts, and barons, and others not ennobled, even knights 
bannerets, might retain one of the latter ;” but as the regal power 
grew “the practice gradually ceased: there were none so late as 
Elizabeth’s reign.” Yet further, the structure carrying on cere- 
monial control slowly falls away, because its functions are gradually 
encroached upon. Political and ecclesiastical regulations, though at 
first insisting mainly on conduct expressing obedience to rulers, divine 
and human, develop more and more in the directions of equitable 
restraints on conduct between individuals, and ethical precepts for 
the guidance of such conduct ; and in doing this they trench more 
and more on the sphere of the ceremonial organization. In France, 
besides having the semi-priestly functions we have noted, the heralds 
were “judges of the crimes committed by the nobility ;’ and they 
were empowered to degrade a transgressing noble, confiscate his 
goods, raze his dwellings, lay waste his lands, and strip him of his 
arms. In England, too, certain civil duties were discharged by 
these officers of ceremony. Till 1688, the provincial kings at arms 
had “ visited their divisions, receiving commissions for that purpose 
from the Sovereign, by which means the funeral certificates, the 
descents, and alliances of the nobility and gentry, had been properly 
registered in this college [of Heralds]. These became records in all 
the courts at law.” Evidently the assumption of functions of these 
kinds by ecclesiastical and political agents, has joined in reducing 
the ceremonial structures to those rudiments which now remain, in 
the almost-forgotten Heralds’ College, and in the Court officials who 
regulate intercourse with the Sovereign. 


Before passing to a detailed account of ceremonial govern- 
ment under its various aspects, it will be well to sum up the results 
of this preliminary survey. They are these. 

That control of conduct which we distinguish as ceremony, pre- 
cedes the civil and ecclesiastical controls. It begins with sub-human 
types of creatures; it occurs among otherwise ungoverned savages ; 
it often becomes highly developed where the other kinds of rule are 
little developed; it is ever being spontaneously generated afresh 
between individuals in all societies; and it envelopes the more 
definite restraints which State and Church exercise. The primitive- 
ness of ceremonial government is further shown by the fact that 
at first political and religious governments do little more than 
maintain systems of ceremony, directed towards particular persons 
living and dead: the codes of law enforced by the one, and the 
moral codes enunciated by the other, coming later. There is again 
the evidence derived from the possession of certain elements in 
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common by the three controls, social, political, and religious; for 
the forms observable in social intercourse occur also in the political 
and religious intercourse as forms of homage and forms of worship. 
More significant still is the circumstance that ceremonies may 
mostly be traced back to certain spontaneous acts which mani- 
festly precede legislation, civil and ecclesiastical. Instead of arising 
by dictation or by agreement, which would imply the pre-estab- 
lished organization required for making and enforcing rules, they 
arise by modifications of acts performed for personal ends; and so 
prove themselves to grow out of individual conduct before social 
arrangements exist to control it. Lastly we note that when there 
arises a political head, who, demanding subordination, is at first his 
own master of the ceremonies, and who presently collects round him 
subservient attendants performing propitiatory acts, which by repeti- 
tion are made definite and fixed, there arise ceremonial officials. 
Though, along with the growth of organizations which enforce civil 
laws and enunciate moral precepts, there has been such a decay of 
the ceremonial organization as to render it among ourselves incon- 
spicuous ; yet in early stages the body of officials who conduct pro- 
pitiation of living rulers, supreme and subordinate, homologous with 
the body of officials who conduct propitiation of dead apotheosized 
rulers, major and minor, is a considerable element of the social struc- 
ture; and it dwindles only as fast as the structures, political and 
ecclesiastical, which exercise controls more definite and detailed, 
usurp its functions. 

Carrying with us these general conceptions, let us now pass to 
the several components of ceremonial rule. We will deal with them 
under the heads— Trophies, Mutilations, Presents, Obeisances, 
Forms of Address, Titles, Badges and Costumes, Further Class 
Distinctions, Fashion, Past and Future of Ceremony." 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


(1) The references to authorities quoted, which have been omitted, as will be also 


those quoted in the successive papers above enumerated, will eventually be given in the 
second volume of the Principles of Sociology. 
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I HAVE a special interest in the countries where the East and the 
West, the North and the South, the dark races and the fair, meet and 
mingle, and this year I have directed my autumnal tour towards 
Egypt—a country which I had often seen as an overland passenger, 
but had never rested in. Though so much has been written about 
Egypt, there is generally something to learn about any country 
from one’s special point of view, and it is sometimes necessary to 
learn or confirm on the spot those things which are in one sense 
best known; popular statements are so often distorted. Often when 
one relies on such statements, one finds them to be the persistent 
traditions of a past generation; and on the other hand sometimes 
if, incredulous, we very largely discount them (as, after a long 
experience of men and manners, I am perhaps inclined to do), we 
find that we have rejected or minimised living and existing facts. 
I have then tried to look at Egypt with temperate eyes, and would 
now state a few of the general impressions which I have received. 

Upon the whole I have been rather surprised to find how Oriental 
Egypt still is; how much it still fulfils the popular notion in spite of 
the veneer of modern improvements, and, I was going to say, in 
spite of, but perhaps I shall rather say in consequence of, the opera- 
tions of the financiers and schemers and adventurers who have made 
it the plunder-ground of Europe, and whose rapacity must be satisfied. 
After all, railways and steam ploughs and endless modern machinery 
notwithstanding, it is the Egypt of the Pharaohs, and a submissive 
people are despotically governed and squeezed by the most Oriental 
methods. Modern reforms are not carried beneath the grand 
designs of material improvements and the palaces where the great 
and the rich were entertained. :To the fellah, the old methods are 
still realities, which there has been no pretence of changing. 

In this respect there is much contrast between Egypt and Turkey, 
and perhaps one can hardly realise to what a considerable degree the 
Turks have become Occidentalised, till one contrasts them with the 
pure Orientalism which still dominates the Egyptians. In Turkey 
personal government has been greatly mitigated. There is an 
undoubtedly strong tendency to give the upper classes of Turks at 
least some constitutional rights and some control over the will of the 
Sultan. The forms of constitutional or, at any rate, local govern- 
ment have been carried much lower. Laws are promulgated and 
paraded with much publicity ; and, to say nothing of the pretended 
new Parliament, there have long been several grades of local 
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assemblies—provincial, district, and village—which meet and affect 
certain functions, even if they are but to give effect to the rule of 
the Mahommedan majority. In Turkey, too, the press has really 
become a considerable power. In no capital are you more beset by 
the vendors of newspapers than in Constantinople; and the educated 
Turks of the provinces freely read newspapers which exercise a very 
considerable latitude and freedom of speech. 

In Egypt all this is far otherwise. There you have personal rule 
in its most extreme development—that is, so far as Egyptians are 
concerned, I say nothing of foreigners at present. The Khedive 
not only governs, but now governs almost without real ministers. His 
ministers are his sons—more subordinate than any subjects. Very 
few laws have been published, and these few are scarcely to be 
procured. The constitution of the Egyptian Assembly of Notables 
rests in the breast of the ruler. It has no charter and no substance, 
and there is scarcely any form of local self-government: all is 
patriarchal authority. In Egypt there is no press. One or two 
small papers are published for the European community of Alex- 
andria, containing very little of any kind, and no political comments ; 
but I never saw a paper offered for sale in Egypt, and do not think 
there is such a thing. The officials and educated natives get only 
the war telegrams, as published by the Government. A free press 
is not one of those things which the Khedive has seen fit to 
introduce. 

In another respect there is very great contrast between Turkey 
and Egypt; I mean in the relative position of Christians and 
Mahommedans. In Turkey, though the Turks are hampered by the 
capitulations, the privileges of foreigners in practice extend little 
beyond the seaport towns, and even there the most excessive abuse 
of them has not grown up. But in Egypt it is far otherwise, and 
one.can hardly understand how enormously the privilege of Christian 
foreigners and quasi-foreigners (i.c. natives taken under foreign 
protection by a:gross abuse of power) affects the inner life of the 
country, till one sees and realizes how much the petty commerce, 
the village shopkeeping and money lending, and all business of that 
class is in the hands of Greeks and Syrian Christians, to whom the 
easy uncommercial Egyptian Arabs have surrendered it. Not only 
throughout the Delta, but even far up in Upper Egypt this is the 
case. All the people who claim foreign privileges, while enjoying 
all the rights and doing all the business of natives, are above the 
law, above the tribunals and authorities of the country. They do not 
pay taxes. They have privileges which must assuredly be called 
monstrous. Even the native Christians—the Copts—are, it so 
happens, usually in a better position than their Mahommedan fellow 
subjects. In Lower Egypt they only appear as clerks (filling the 
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public and private offices), dealers, and proprietors; and in Upper 
Egypt, where they are more numerous, and in addition to the above 
mentioned functions, form a considerable portion of the ordinary 
agricultural population, there is no complaint that they suffer under 
any disabilities or disadvantages on account of their religion. It 
must be admitted that there is no religious bigotry or persecution in 
Egypt: it is no question there between Christians as Christians 
and Mahommedans, but only between the governing and the 
governed, the stranger and the native, the privileged and the 
unprivileged and-oppressed. Religion goes for nothing—privilege 
for everything; and as so large a proportion of the privileged are 
Christians, the Christians have much the best of it. The only 
wonder is that the good-natured Arabs do not show more resentment 
against those who have such advantages over them. 

All this is, as I have said, in great contrast to Turkey, where the 
Christians labour under such extreme political and social disabilities. 
Yet in Turkey it may be admitted that the Christian is rather 
humiliated, outraged, and trodden on, than plundered to an excessive 
degree, so far as the authorised government taxation is concerned. 
The principal fiscal grievance there is the wasteful, vexatious, and 
injurious method of collecting the land-tax in kind—not its amount. 
If the Bulgarian were content to be a political slave and to submit 
to occasional outrage, he might have been in many respects tolerably 
well-to-do. Far otherwise is the lot of the Egyptian fellah. The 
question of religious inequality apart, I do not doubt that he suffers 
under a régime infinitely more exacting and oppressive than that 
under which the Turkish rayah lives. The taxation is enormously 
higher ; the methods of squeezing more severe; the personal treat- 
ment more uniformly degrading; the bastinado and the corvée are 
in full force. Ifa man has anything he dare not show it, and the 
very beginnings of material improvement are thus cut off to the 
fellah. But, a nation of money-lenders as we are, we are tolerant 
to all who pay, and the wrongs of the Egyptians excite none of our 
sympathies. On the contrary, we are ready to assist and abet a 
system by which heavier burdens are laid on them in the interest of. 
the foreign creditor ; and things may be done in Egypt, rather with 
our applause than otherwise, which would make our hair stand on 
end if done in countries which do not render tribute to the City. 

In the whole range of Eastern story probably nothing can be 
found that exceeds in Oriental feature the story of the late Mufettish. 
Twenty years ago he emerged from the ranks of the common fellahs 
to a petty clerkship, whence he rose to enormous power and profit. 
No one doubts that he made a great deal of money (as men so 
situated in the East always do), and that he used his power most 
unscrupulously and irregularly; but after all he had one virtue 
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from one point of view, a great vice from another. He stoutly 
maintained the rights of his own countryman against the foreigner, 
and the privilege of indigenous as opposed to excessive foreign 
plundering. He even tried to cheat the financiers at their own 
game of stock-jobbing. His version of matters we shall never hear, 
for in the height of his power and position he was one day invited 
to drink with his Sovereign in person, was seized, was put into a boat 
which departed with shutters nailed down, and he was never seen 
alive again. His property was confiscated ; his wives were sold; 
his son divorced from his royal wife, and.there was an end of him. 
All this was done without trial and without defence, under the very 
eyes of the great man sent to look after Egyptian finance, then 
present in Cairo. But it was understood to be done in the interest 
of the foreign creditors, and we ask no questions ! 

The Mahommedan Egyptian, whom we falsely style an Arab, is a 
character in whom I have been very much interested, and with 
whom, I may add, that I have been in many respects much pleased, 
previous prejudices notwithstanding. To a traveller pestered by the 
dragomans and donkey boys, who are habituated to revenge on 
tourists the wrongs of their country, the Egyptian seems the most 
odious of men; but when one sees him in his village one soon learns 
that he has many good qualities which it requires only tolerable 
opportunities to bring forth, and in particular that he is one of the 
most amiable, pleasant, and good-natured of mankind. Physically 
these so-called Arabs are a very fine race. Take the ordinary sheiks 
and comparatively well-to-do people of the villages of the Delta. 
You will not find anywhere a finer looking race, nor a people of more 
frank and genial manners. I am told by those who have most to do 
with them that they are really of a singularly mild and good temper. 
It is not the custom of the country to carry arms; such things are 
seldom seen. In the workshops of the Suez Canal Company the 
Arabs very rarely use a knife or show their teeth, as do Southern 
Europeans and even negroes. In the parts of the country where 
agricultural industry is required they are very good, industrious, 
and laborious cultivators and irrigators. Their cotton cultivation in 
particular seems to be very clean and good; but they appear to 
have little talent as artisans. They are accustomed to say that an 
Englishman’s intellect is in the palm of his hand—theirs in the 
head. But in truth these Egyptians are not a clever race. In 
education they show none of the intellectual subtlety and meta- 
physical talent of the Hindoo, though they are not without a certain 
plodding common sense. 

In one thing they seem to be conspicuously deficient, and that is, 
the mercantile talent.. It is surprising to see how greatly this is 
wanting in a race which is called Arab, and has no doubt some 
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intermixture of Arab blood. The indigenous mercantile class of 
India—-whether the village bunneah or the town banker — is 
almost wanting among them. The place of that class is taken by 
the Greeks and Syrian Christians to whom I have before alluded. 

In truth, the character of the Egyptian Arab may be in some 
sort summed up by saying that he is not an Arab at all, but very 
much the contrary, having neither the virtues nor the vices of an 
Arab. He is in fact an Egyptian of a very different type. His 
virtues are to some extent his ruin. It is his easiness and good 
nature, his contentment with little and disposition to thrive on 
the slenderest pittance, that make him so much the victim of un- 
resisted oppression. In this respect he is disappointing in the 
extreme. His manner is so frank and hearty and genial; his 
physique so good, and his whole bearing so independent, that you 
would think him a man who could never be made a slave. Yet in 
the presence of the tax-gatherer and the oppressor he is a very 
sheep. The long habit of the country seems to have inured him 
to everything, and together with his innate good-nature makes 
resistance out of the question. 

However, manner and temper have their advantages, and I was 
very much pleased to see the easy, unconstrained style of intercourse 
between Europeans and native Egyptians—all the invidious privi- 
leges of the former notwithstanding. It is a great contrast to the 
unequal, constrained, and artificial style of most of the intercourse 
between Europeans and natives in India. The want there is quite 
as much due to the character of the native as to the position and 
bearing of the European. But I must say that what I have seen in 
these border countries made me much wish that some of our Indian 
officers could see something of Orientals under circumstances which 
admit of greater frankness and cordiality of intercourse than usually 
obtain in India, and that as regards Mahommedans especially the 
natives could learn something of other Mahommedan countries. 
For my part, so far from being jealous of foreign Mahommedan 
influences over our Indian Mahommedans, I much wish that these 
latter could come out of their shell and see something of the world. 
With all the great advantages too of our Indian Civil Service system, 
it has this great disadvantage, that young men are taken into a 
special groove so early that they have little opportunity of gathering 
ideas in other parts of the world; and neither in agriculture nor in 
some other things can they set an example of advance so much as 
might be desired. Though the Egyptians have neither very acute 
intellects, nor much mechanical talent, nor much education of any 
kind, they do for themselves much more than with our ideas one 
would think them capable of. No one can say that they manage 
well either railways, or machines, or sugar estates. On the contrary, 
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they do all these things very badly; but still they do manage them 
in a way without coming to an actual standstill, with scarcely any 
European assistance, so that one thinks they cannot be altogether 
deficient. From this, too, I will draw a moral applicable to India; 
viz., that if these people can do things which we think the more 
acute and mechanical natives of India incapable of doing, we are 
probably wrong in not trusting more to the natives and in yielding 
to the cry which would persuade us that no native is fit to be so 
much as an engine-driver. If our Indian natives, before they cry 
out so much for the higher posts of the public service, would seek to 
be permitted to qualify for many of the lower and middling posts 
now held by Europeans, it would probably be better for all parties. 

Before leaving the subject of the Egyptian character I would say 
that, Mahommedan though they be, it appeared to me that their 
women are not so cribbed and suppressed as among some Mahom- 
medan races. They wear that ridiculous dress in the towns, but 
in the villages one seemed to see quite as many women as men, and 
they seemed very well forward, and quite up to their share in rural 
affairs. 

I shall come presently to the Egyptian land and Egyptian 
administration. But first: this should be understood, that all recent 
reforms and improvements (if improvements they be) are confined to 
the higher spheres of the administration. There has been no recent 
attempt to deal with the inferior details. There everything remains 
purely native. Not only no European element or European system 
has been introduced, but, being absorbed in higher questions, 
the Government has not dealt with these things. Below the 
surface the existing administration of Egypt is entirely due 
to the founder of the present dynasty, Mehemet Ali, and not to 
his successor. On the contrary, his work has been allowed greatly 
to deteriorate; for in his own way and according to his own lights 
he was no doubt a very energetic and effective ruler. He it was who 
measured the land and settled the land-measure system; his suc- 
cessors have merely worked on his lines and used his materials, not 
refreshing or maintaining them. The land revenue is still calculated 
on his records, the only subsequent process having been from time to 
time greatly to increase the rates; and so as regards many other 
things. Knowing, too, what an efficient Oriental administration is, 
and learning what was the character of Mehemet Ali’s rule, I feel 
sure that he had tolerable good accounts after his own fashion, and 
knew pretty well what his revenue was; whereas now we are told 
that the accounts had fallen into utter confusion, that no one, not 
even the ruler himself, knew what the real revenue was, and that in 
fact, while the edifice was being crowned by European financiers, its 
body and foundations were utterly rotten. 
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While we hear much of the higher titles, higher prerogatives, and 
more independent position of the Khedive of these days, if is curious 
to look back a little into history, and see how far there has been a 
practical decadence. Ever since independent Mahommedan Egypt 
submitted to the suzerainty of the Turks, it has never been so 
dependent as it is now. Till the beginning of the present century 
it was a suzerainty, and nothing more, that it acknowledged. Then 
came Mehemet Ali, not really appointed by the Porte, but rising 
to power by his own energy. It need not be recited how during 
his long reign he and his son Ibrahim set the Porte at defiance, and 
foreign Powers as well. Now all that has changed. The ruler of 
Egypt has been obliged to surrender his fleet, and in all things to 
submit to the corruptions of the Constantinople offices. He feels 
himself so weak in the presence of foreign Powers and foreign finan- 
cial corporations, that he yields many things that he knows he ought 
not to yield, all to the detriment of his country. 

With these general remarks on the situation, I pass on to notice 
some particulars of the administration; but of course I eannot 
pretend in an article of this kind to give an exhaustive account. 
Much has been recently written on the subject. In particular, Mr. 
McCoan’s Egypt As It Is gives a goed statistical and systematized 
account of the administration from a panegyrist and what I may call 
“governmental” point of view; for he seems to have been fully 
supplied with information by the Egyptian officials. I assume, then, 
that those who care for the subject have got the information so to be 
obtained, and shall confine myself to saying something by way of 
supplement, correction, and criticism on several points. 

Upon the whole, the soil of Egypt seemed not so Egyptian as is 
sometimes supposed ; that is to say, Egypt is not simply a great 
valley over which the Nile in flood annually sweeps, leaving the 
sediment from which rich crops are reaped. The greater part of it 
is now artificially and carefully watered, with much labour and 
expense. In this respect there is a great contrast between Lower 
Egypt (the Delta) and the upper valley. In the former, which is 
the cotton country, the Nile does not sweep over the land at all, but 
the water is let in plot by plot, generally being raised by machinery 
or hand-labour. In the upper valley a good deal of land is reached 
by the Nile flood; but the greater portion is flooded in its turn by a 
system of letting the water on to great tracts of country, and then 
letting it off again to the next tract. In proportion as the water is 
not direct from the Nile, and supplied through artificial channels, it 
loses its sediment and becomes less fertilizing. In a season of 
extraordinarily low Nile, like the present, the whole country does 
not go waste, as in an Indian famine, but the area of direct supply is 
very much diminished, and the labour of raising the artificial supply 
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is greatly increased. There is always water enough, but it is 
more difficult to get at. The Delta cultivation is laborious and 
expensive, so that though very valuable crops are well raised, there 
is much to deduct from the profits. In the upper valley, on the 
other hand, where grain is chiefly grown, there is very little of care- 
ful labour and very rough cultivation. When the water is run off 
the grain is roughly sown, often in very foul ground. There is no 
further irrigation, and crops are obtained, not exceedingly heavy, 
but cheaply got. 

Of the land in general, it may be said that it is rich, but not with 
the richness of a virgin soil. Cotton and sugar-cane soon exhaust 
it, and require fallows and manure. I was somewhat inclined to be 
incredulous regarding the value of this land so cultivated, which had 
been stated to be higher than that of English land and infinitely 
higher than anything to which we are accustomed in India; but after 
careful inquiry in several parts of the country, I am quite satisfied 
that Egypt is so uniformly, if not surpassingly, fertile, its produc- 
tions are so much in demand in Europe, it is so favourably situated 
for markets, and its cultivators are so simple and content to live on 
so very little, that something like the large sums said to be got from 
it really are or may be got. Wherever good land is rented for cash 
it fetches rents in excess of the avowed government assessment, and 
sells for a considerable price in the market. I now quite believe 
that which has been often asserted: viz., that in all the better 
parts of the country at any rate the land can pay the regular 
government revenue now assessed on it, if the demand were restricted 
to this alone, and extras were not piled up. One thing it is neces- 
sary, however, to remember: that the plagues of Egypt are far from 
extinct. No country suffers so much from such visitations from time 
to time—cattle murrains, plagues of rats, and what not, to say 
nothing of variations in the height of the Nile. 

The history of property in land in Egypt has been not unlike 
that in India in many respects. The larger portion was retained as 
the revenue land of the State, while a usufructuary right or privi- 
lege was admitted to the cultivators. Considerable portions were 
also granted away to the followers of the ruler, in what we should 
call in India “ Jagheer.” Mehemet Ali, after measuring all the 
revenue lands, assessed them by converting the old right of the State 
to a share of the produce into a money rent, which has ever since 
been maintained, subject only to successive increases. When we 
hear, then, of revenue now being “taken in kind” in Egypt, it 
means, not that a share of the produce is taken, as in Turkey, but 
that produce is received in payment of the money-revenue which is 
properly payable. If £10 is due, the cultivator delivers £10 worth 
of wheat, in case that is required by the Government. 
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Apart from the volume of Egyptian Codes concocted for the use of 
the mixed courts, almost the only laws promulgated in Egypt are 
those regarding property in lands: viz., one originally made by Said 
Pasha, which definitely declares the usufructuary right of the culti- 
vator to have all the incidents of property and in fact to be property ; 
and the law of the Mokabileh, issued by the present Khedive, of which 
so much has been heard lately, but which is not yet fully understood. 

It is necessary thoroughly to realise this law, now more solemnly 
promulgated—the last time the other day, under Mr. Goschen’s 
auspices. It combines two distinct operations, each of enormous 
importance : viz., a permanent settlement of the land revenue, &c. ; 
capitalisation and sale of half that revenue, which is thus sacrificed 
for ever. The law declares in the most solemn manner that all who 
pay under it six years’ extra revenue, either at once or by instal- 
ments extending over twelve years, shall be relieved for ever of half 
the revenue now payable for the land, and the remainder can never 
be increased on any pretext—‘ ne pourra étre augmenté sous aucune 
forme ou pour aucun motif.” 

Nominally, it was optional to accept these terms; but, except some 
of the larger and more influential proprietors, who might plead the 
law and hold their own (but who ‘being lightly assessed are the 
first to take the benefit of it), there is no real option in the matter. 
The increased payment for the Mokabileh, by instalments—that is, 
half as much again as the regular revenue of each year—is now 
levied from all the smaller proprietors as far as it can be got, and, 
with scarcely an exception, all the proprietors in the country will 
be entitled to claim the benefit of the law, if faith is kept, in 1886. 

It is evident, then, that if faith is kept, the land will become 
exceedingly valuable, and it is of much importance to know with 
whom the property rests or will rest. I was inclined to hope that at 
last the good time might come for the small Egyptian cultivators. 
I fear, however, that much of the property which they might have 
claimed has gone and is going from them. In no country is the 
transfer from small to large proprietors taking place more rapidly. 
In Egypt privilege is everything, and the big man who can escape 
the unjust demand for extra levies, who can distribute in his own 
way the sums that must be levied, who can regulate and control the 
distribution of water, and who has money to meet such demands as 
the Mokabileh, has immense advantages over the petty proprietor. 
Especially in the matter of water it is very difficult for the small 
man to compete with the great man. The very easiness and good- 
nature too of the Egyptian fellah, seem to render not only large 
property but large farming much more practicable than in countries 
where labourers, by doing as little as possible, offer a negative 
resistance to labour for others; and there is nowa great deal of 
farming on a large scale by forced and hired labour in Egypt. 
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No doubt a great deal of money was poured into the country in 
the days of dear cotton, and even still much money is paid for 
produce; but most of it finds its way to the privileged and well-to- 
do, and comparatively little remains with the ordinary fellah.. Pro- 
bably for a time even he was comparatively well-off; but he has 
during the last three or four years been more and more drained by 
ever-increasing demands to satisfy the insatiable foreign creditor, 
and now he is drained to the bottom—he has paid till he can pay no 
more. This demand for the Mokabileh leads to his selling, mort- 
gaging, or abandoning his land, and to a very rapid transfer of 
property from the poor to the rich. 

The privileged grants, which I have compared to J agheors, are 
now complete private property, subject to a lighter land-tax and a 
commuted tithe; and to these have been added large grants for 
cultivation and improvement on the same favourable terms: so that 
this privileged land has greatly increased, while the area of the 
ordinary tax-paying land (called Karadgee) has remained stationary. 
And of this last very much has been transferred to the large 
proprietors, under the influence of the causes which I have just 
described. 

By far the greatest and most growing of all the great proprietors 
of Egypt is the Khedive himself, who has added estate to estate till 
he individually holds at least a tenth of the whole land of the 
country, and his family about as much more—say one-fifth in all. 
Then, besides the privileged grants, all the pashas and people about 
the Court hold large estates, in great part acquired by various 
means of late years. In one way and another, probably almost half 
the land of the country has got into the hands of large proprietors. 
Still, the other half, and that comprising much of the best cotton 
country, where the people could best hold up against the excessive 
demands of the State, remains with village proprietors, and into the 
character of their tenure I inquired with much interest. 

I found that the democratic self-governing village community is 
altogether wanting in Egypt. The village system is patriarchal 
and not republican; and in the village, as in the State, privilege 
prevails over right. In the Indian village republic (in the north of 
India at any rate), though there is not equality of property, there is 
seldom violent contrast, and there is some sort of equality of right 
and condition. In all the Egyptian villages. into which I went, 
whether in Lower or in Upper Egypt, I always found an extreme 
inequality. The head men, the sheiks, had the management in their 
own hands, and they almost invariably had the lion’s share of the 
land. They were always adding to that share, too, by acquiring the 
land of the smaller people, who, unable to pay the increasing 
demands, have abandoned their lands or sold them for a song. A 
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considerable emigration of taxed-out fellahs is now, I am told, 
taking place to the country above the Cataracts. 

Still in many villages, especially in the cotton-country, many 
small proprietors still remain, but the inequality is always striking. 
The head sheik has a very large share, perhaps even hundreds of 
acres; several of the principal persons under him may have good 
farms—forty, fifty, or sixty acres; then we come down gradually to 
a large class of small men, who, having gradually sold piece by piece, 
have only small plots insufficient to live upon, and who must go out 
partly as labourers; and a large class of mere labourers who have no 
land at all, but are subject to very heavy personal taxes nevertheless. 

The legitimate and recorded land-tax on fairly good land in good 
parts of the country, averages almost 24s. or 25s. per acre; with this 
is now consolidated the Mokabileh, making 36s. or 37s. the avowed 
demand. But the real demand does not stop here; there are 
endless illegitimate extras. The canal charges were consolidated 
with the land revenue; but heavy charges for canals and dykes 
are made notwithstanding. Land which the water does not reach in 
any year is not liable to pay; but that and other deficiencies are 
levied from the other cultivators, in defiance of rule and pledges. 
One year there is a change of the calendar that necessitates extra 
payment, another year a war-tax, and again and again there are 
benevolences—so much money must be had to meet pressing neces- 
sities, and it is levied somehow or other. Thus it is that the 
burdens have gone on increasing till they are too heavy to bear. 

Much confusion and injustice have been caused by the abominable 
system of exacting the revenue in advance. Continually, in one 
year a great part of the revenue of the next year has been levied ; 
and when the next year comes it is very doubtful if credit is duly 
given. 

In Egypt, as in most Oriental countries, the land-tax is the real 
and substantial mainstay of the revenue ; but the accounts furnished 
to Mr. Cave and Mr. Goschen, show large receipts under other 
heads, some of which practically come from the land, others from 
several sources. Some of this revenue is very obscurely stated, 
and is differently arranged in Mr. Cave’s and Mr. Goschen’s 
account. In addition to the regular land-revenue, there is a tax on 
date-trees and taxes on sheep, &c. That on date-trees is separately 
stated, and makes, with the regular land-revenue, a total of about four 
and a half millions sterling, exclusive of the Mokabileh. The sheep 
and other taxes are, I presume, included in an item of about half a 
million, given by Mr. Goschen as “Sundry Taxes and Revenues in 
the Provinces.” 

Then there is a receipt of nearly half a million from what is called 
“Licenses on: Professions ;” really a very severe and unjust tax ; 
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for the profession that is most taxed under it is that of common 
labourer. In India, native States generally levy this tax on pro- 
fessions, but the mere labourer is excused. In Egypt it is just the 
contrary ; and I suspect that to this tax it is partly due that it is 
possible to levy such high revenues and rents from the land. There 
has been so much demand for produce, and so many men have been 
expended on wars, &c., that labour in Egypt is much more valuable 
than in India, and the labourer’s lot would be not a bad one if he 
were really free. Usually he is not free; for not only is he liable 
to endless corvées, &c., but he is generally in some sort an adscriptus 
glebe—if not a slave, at least the dependant of some great man. 
On the estates of the Khedive and his family, labourers receive a 
sort of negative wages in exemption from personal taxes; and the 
man who is a member of the family and dependence of another for 
farm purposes, may be passed as exercising no separate calling. 
Not so the free labourer, who is, as I have said, very heavily taxed. 
There seems to be no rule: thus, personal and professional taxes are 
levied as a sort of rough income-tax on the poor. The governor of the 
district demands so much from each village, and the sheik distributes 
it over those who do not pay on the land according to their strength 
and ability, the least influential paying heaviest in proportion. I 
understand that an able-bodied, free agricultural labourer pays as 
much as £2 or £3, or even sometimes £4, under this head. The 
great towns of Cairo and Alexandria are exempt from some of 
these taxes. 

In considering the taxes on the agricultural population one cannot 
omit that tax in kind which sometimes comes heaviest of all: viz., 
the tax in men. Still vast corvées, thousands and tens of thousands 
of men, are brought from Upper Egypt for public works. By them 
canals and railways have been made. By local levies the irrigation 
works are kept up, the Khedive’s sugar estates are cultivated, and 
many other things are done. 

Then the military conscription is a frightful engine of abuse. 
There seems to be an entire want of system about it. Men are sent 
for as they are wanted. The district mudir is called on for so many; 
he calls on the village sheik for so many ; the sheik seizes the able- 
bodied males, and those who can least pay for exemption go to 
Abyssinia or Turkey. 

One would not suppose the salt tax to be a direct tax on the 
agriculturists, but they always put it so themselves. It turns out 
that there is no system of salt duty such as prevails in India and 
other countries. There would be difficulty about a preventive line. 
Each adult male is charged a certain sum for salt, and it is levied 
as a direct tax, the salt being supplied to him if he wants it and can 
get it. This is the very simple form of the Egyptian salt revenue, 
to which must be added receipts from farm of fisheries, monopoly of 
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salt fish, &c., running up the total to something not far short of 
half a million. There are, of course, tea customs, and a tobacco 
revenue, which has figured a good deal in the revenue discussions, 
turns out to be simply a branch of the customs revenue levied on 
imported tobacco. There is no system of internal tobacco excise. 
Customs and tobacco appear in the revenue accounts for a little over 
£900,000; but there is another large revenue of the same character, 
viz., town and transit dues, levied under the name of octroi, bridge 
dues, tolls, &c., not really for local purposes, but for the benefit of 
the general revenue. These local revenues, including port dues, are 
put down at upwards of £800,000. They are for the most part 
what Sir C. Trevelyan earned his early fame by denouncing in 
India. - 

There remains a revenue of about £150,000 put down as derived 
from the Soudan, the southern provinces beyond Egypt proper ; 
but as the expenses of these exceed their income they can hardly 
be considered a source of revenue. 

The items above enumerated bring up the revenue of Egypt, as 
officially stated, to nearly £8,000,000, to which if we add the fore- 
stalment of the revenue described as the Mokabileh (£1,613,600) ; 
repayment of advances (£377,700) ; and net profits of the railways 
(nearly a million, £990,200), we make up the magnificent income of 
£10,800,000 set forth to the bondholders. 

Peaceable as are the Egyptian populations, compact as is the 
country of real Egypt, such a revenue should surely have sufficed 
both to administer the country and to make great improvements. 
It would have been so if the Khedive had borne in mind the maxims 
of financial prudence, even as they were set forth a very long time 
ago by Umrou, the first Mahommedan conqueror :—“ Two things, 
oh Caliph! are necessary for Egypt. The first, not to be seduced 
by the schemes of financial investors, leading to increased taxes ; 
the second, to devote at least one-third of the revenue to the irriga- 
tion canals.”” Mehemet Ali and Abbas left no debts, Said Pacha 
but a comparatively small one. The present Khedive has unfortu- 
nately listened to financial investors, who have led him not only to 
increase taxes, but to a debt of ninety-one millions sterling, as stated 
a little time ago, to which it now turns out that a few more millions 
must be added. 

As regards the very necessary injunction of devoting one-third of 
the revenue to the irrigation works which are the source of that 
revenue, the Khedive might plead that he had done a good deal if 
his canal works had been made out of revenue ; but unluckily canals, 
as well as everything else, have been made from borrowed money. I 
cannot make out that the old canals have been very much improved, 
but two new fine canals have certainly been made—the Ibraheemee, 
in Upper Egypt,-a very fine high-level canal, by which the 
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Khedive’s great sugar estates, and a good. deal of country besides, 
have been watered; and the Ismaelia, by which the sweet-water 
channel tothe Suez Canal has been extended and raised. This last 
is still somewhat in the experimental stage, the first effect having 
unfortunately been to render the town of Ismaelia (formerly quite a 
sanitarium) dreadfully unhealthy. So far as I can make out, the 


large material improvements which the present Khedive has to show 
for his expenditure are— 


The two canals above mentioned. 

His contributions to the Suez Canal, so far as not repaid by the 

purchase of his shares (a most unprofitable expenditure for him). 

The greater part of the existing railways—i.e. English, I believe, 

almost all but the Alexandria and Cairo line—made by his 
predecessor. 

The improvements of the Port of Alexandria. 

The modernization of Cairo, including an opera house and such 

luxuries. 

The debt incurred by usurious interest had well nigh swamped the 
State. It continually increased, and finally the Khedive placed 
himself in distinguished European hands. He put his income in 
trust, as it were, for the benefit of his creditors, and it has been so 
administered under European control for the last year. 
the result. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the new controllers were in 
any degree charged with the management of the revenues of Egypt, 
and so were in a position, while protecting the creditors, also to pro- 
tect the people ; that was not their function. They were in no way 
empowered .to regulate the direct taxation, and, save in respect of 
certain special branches, were only to receive the revenue as collected 
by the Khedive’s officers, and to apply it in the manner agreed on. 
That agreement was that the Khedive was to be put on an allowance, 
as he expressed it at the time ; £4,500,000 per annum being allowed 
for the expenses of the administration, and the rest applied for the 
benefit of the creditors. Certain revenues were assigned immediately 
for the debt, being paid directly to the Debt Commissioners; the 
other revenues were to be received by the Comptroller-general for 
the general services of the State, the expenses of government being 
defrayed from these receipts, and the rest paid to the Debt Com 
missioners. If the European administrators had simply fulfilled 
these functions, no one could have fairly blamed them for the 
excessive taxation for which they are not responsible. But they 
are, I think, clearly responsible for a great scandal and injustice 
which has arisen, and which threatens speedily to make the whole 
arrangement impossible. By dint of whipping and spurring and 
getting all that it was possible to get by any means, the engage- 
ments to the creditors for the two first half years—that is, those due 


Let us see 
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in the beginning and middle of 1877 have been satisfied ; but-that 
part of the engagement which affected the Egyptian administration 
and people has not been carried out. The allowances stipulated to 
carry on the government have not been paid, and, from the Khedive 
downwards, all the officials have been kept out of their salaries till 
the thing has become past endurance. Under such circumstances 
we can hardly very severely blame those who are in contact with the 
people for helping themselves, while the employés of the head- 
quarter offices, who have not such opportunities, are almost starving. 
I cannot conceive how European officers can reconcile themselves 
so far to strain their position in the interest of the creditors as to 
maintain the appearance of paying their way by discharging the 
coupons in full, when the other obligations are neglected. Surely, 
if the plan is to work at all, the administration of the country 
must first be carried on. I believe the English administrators would 
not have countenanced such a scandal, but their French colleagues, 
representing rapacious financiers, will have their pound of flesh for 
the creditors. 

In one respect it did seem as if the fellahs might have derived 
one advantage from the new system of accounts which the English- 
men sent to the Khedive have worked so hard to inaugurate : viz., that 
the revenue of one year would not be forestalled in the previous year. 
I fear that, engagements notwithstanding, the land revenue of the 
latter part of 1877 was much forestalied to meet the coupons falling 
due earlier in the year; but I found in the cotton districts that the 
revenue of 1878, not being demanded in advance, the cultivators 
were having a better time of it than usual, were not so pressed to 
sell their cotton cheap, and were able to hold out for good prices. I 
was greatly grieved then to find on my return to Cairo, in November, 
that these good resolutions were not adhered to, and that it was 
determined, after all, to commence in 1877 the collections due in 
1878, for the coupons must be paid! 

Why, it will be asked, have these difficulties occurred in spite of 
the calculations on which late arrangements were based? Well, the 
revenues have fallen considerably short of expectation; and no 
doubt a bond fide abandonment of the system of forestalling the 
revenue would have caused a temporary hiatus. 

It turns out that the accounts of revenues supplied to Messrs. 
Cave and Goschen were not real receipts; not, in financial language, 
“actuals,” but only Egyptian budget estimates of the amounts which 
it was calculated ought to be received. There were, we are told, no 
proper accounts whatever, no final accounts of the moneys actually 
received, showing the real revenue year by year; and we may well 
believe that the actuals would show considerable balances, draw- 
backs, and deficiencies, as compared to the estimates made under 
such a system. 
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I have not attempted to obtain particulars as to the receipts, in 
anticipation of the reports which the controllers will, no doubt, 
furnish in due season, but of the fact of a large shortcoming 
there is no doubt; more particularly it is said in the departments 
more immediately under European control—the railways and the 
customs. The railway profits as given always seemed incredibly 
large, and it is certain that there is a great deficiency there; the 
collector of customs, energetic though he be, is not now so sanguine 
as he was. 

I still believe the mainstay—the land revenue—to be sound; but it 
may well be that there is some margin not collected. I have said 
that I found the average revenue of good lands in good districts to 
be almost 25s. per acre; but there is much of inferior land and 
inferior districts. The lower part of the Delta towards the sea is 
saline and poor, so are parts towards the desert, and the most 
southern part of Egypt pays smaller rates. I was surprised, then, 
to find the revenue of the whole Karadgee lands, as officially shown, 
to average so high as 22s. per acre. Then there must be remissions 
for lands not reached by the Nile in such a year as this (it is the 
revenue of 1878 which will now be collected), and other remissions. 
I can, then, well believe that the land revenue will fall short of, 
though I should think in tolerable years not very far short of, the 
recorded rental. Of the other revenues, the personal and salt taxes 
and the customs must much depend on the prosperity of the 
country and the severity and success with which they are levied. I 
should think it very probable that some of the obscurely stated 
provincial revenues will fall much short. I will take the railways 
as an illustration of the state of things. They now have a European 
board of administration, of whom not one, but several men, are 
each capable of well managing a far larger system. Yet the lines 
are not efficient; they are very far from cheap, and they fall far 
short of yielding the money expected. 

First, it was found at once, on looking into the accounts, that 
they were quite fictitious. A very large portion of the supposed 
receipts were mere paper receipts, bringing no cash at all. All 
sorts of services rendered to the Government and the Khedive were 
set down at enormous rates, as well they might be, being never paid 
for. Then, as was to be expected under such a state of things, the 
legitimate repairs, both of way and rolling stock, had been very 
much neglected. The trains were very few, the service very bad, 
but the charges very high. It is quite the right thing that in such 
a country as Egypt the trains should be very few and very slow 
(though slow trains need not be irregular), but then the traffic rates 
should also be cheap. 

Now under other circumstances no doubt any one of the dis- 
tinguished men who make up the Egyptian Railway. Board, if put 
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in sole charge, would have made root and branch work of the whole 
system, would have said, “I won’t be a party to a sham. These 
railways do not, and cannot, and ought not, to pay the enormous 
profits attributed to them. We will put them in good order, work 
them properly, make the rates reasonable, and obtain a fair but not 
excessive profit on their working.” This, however, would have 
involved too complete a crash of the financial expectations, and post- 
ponement of payment of preference debts secured on the railways. 
he Board have done the best they could without coming to that. 
They have tried to make up for deficiencies in receipts by reductions 
in the establishments and economies in the working. All this has 
brought about discontent and opposition among the native em- 
ployés. The trains are as few and irregular as ever. The charges 
for carrying cotton, &c., are certainly not reduced, and a hyper- 
critical European public declare that things are not at all improved, 
but rather the contrary. The express from Alexandria to Cairo 
goes well enough, but the country lines in the Delta are certainly 
not pleasant to travel by, 

Yet there is abundance of traffic, and the lines ought to pay a fair 
interest on the amount fairly expended on them. If some are 
unnecessary, others seem to have a very large traffic. Of course, 
when there is only one train a day (which is the rule) there is more 
crowding than if there were several; but I never saw a busier scene 
than in some of the Delta lines when a train starts. 

The high railway rates are, however, scarcely fairly earned. There 
is a process of choking off rivalry. There never was a country in 
which Sir A. Cotton and his water navigation were so much wanted. 
Tam no believer in Sir Arthur. I think in most cases railways beat 
internal waterways, unless the latter have exceptional advantages; but 
in Egypt they have very exceptional advantages. The Nile and its 
branches are admirably suited for navigation, and the canals of the 
Delta, &c., might supply a real network of communication. Boat- 
locks, however, seem to be unknown on Egyptian canals. They are 
simply blocked up with beams and grass wherever there is a change 
of level, and are so made impassable for boats; except the new canals 
of the present régime, which have magnificent locks on a magnificent 
scale. But on the Ismaelia the rates charged for lockage are almost 
prohibitory, and on the Ibraheemee I saw ail the locks out of repair 
and blocked up. This is not all. In every direction railway and 
other bridges are recklessly run across the canals, so as to make 
navigation impossible. The canals are only used, when used at all 
for navigation (most of them are not so used), in short lengths as 
feeders to the railways. A gentleman in the cotton trade told me that 
in getting his cotton in boats but a few miles it had to be four times 
transhipped on account of bridges and want of locks. The unkindest 
cut of all is where large bridges have been carried across the great 
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navigable streams, and an exorbitant toll is charged for passing the 
drawbridges, not only to cover the expenses of working them, but to 
give a large revenue; for, of course, the bridges are no benefit to 
the boats, but a mere obstacle to the navigation. Seeing the trouble 
about passing the boats through the fine bridge over. the Nile at 
Cairo (which is well raised above the water), I said, “‘ Why do they 
not. make their masts to lower so as to pass under the bridge?” 
“Oh!” was the reply, “they wanted to do that, but they were 
not allowed; they were obliged to keep up their masts to pay 
toll.” 

For some reason, which I eould not discover, no steamers are 
allowed on the Nile, except the Khedive’s. Much of the profit of 
the railways depends on this, that, the canals being blocked, most of 
the cotton must go by rail by a long detour to Alexandria, far 
away in the western desert; and again, the dues to pay for the 
Alexandria works depend on getting the cotton there. But it is 
very doubtful if improved Alexandria is not a mistake altogether. 
From Mansurah, which may be considered the capital and centre of 
the cotton country, an excellent navigable channel runs down to 
Mengaleh on the lake of that name, opposite Port Said. If a boat 
channel were cleared through the lake to Port Said (a sort of 
miniature of the easiest part of the Suez Canal), the cotton might 
then go by boat, at a fraction of the present cost, to Port Said, an 
infinitely better harbour, the mouth of which must, at all hazards, be 
kept open. Alexandria, which cannot be entered or left, either at 
night or in bad weather, might then return to its natural position as 
a second-class harbour. 

I should like here to say that there is one minor department 
which is on all hands admitted to be most successfully managed 
under European superintendence: viz., the Post Office. One expe- 
riences that every day. And if the Post Office can be well managed, 
why not greater departments ? 

The financial result of the control of the last year I understand to 
be this. By fair means or foul, while everything else has been left 
unpaid, the coupons have been paid; and the scheme has, so far as 
the creditors are concerned, been fulfilled. That involved the 
repayment by early instalments out of the Mokabileh of what are 
called the short loans, and the devoting one per cent. of the interest 
on. the ordinary debt to reducing the capital of the debt. This also 
has been carried out; and the debt being very low in the market 
has been bought cheap, so that, between the reduction of the short 
loans and the buying in of the other loans, there will be shown this 
time a nominal reduction of debt of two to two and a half millions 
sterling, obtained by the actual payment of about half that amount. 
But meanwhile the liabilities have been increased in other ways. 
Not only are the salaries of the public officers and the expense of 
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administration owing, but the fact is, that though you may bind a 
man down not to contract fresh loans, you cannot prevent his running 
bills to his butcher, and baker, and tailor ; and if you do not pay him 
even the allowance which you have promised him, he certainly will do 
so. That is just the Khedive’s case. Moreover, he and his government 
have become subject to the new mixed tribunals, and you cannot 
prevent their passing decrees against him for debts old and new, 
which they are constantly doing. If you want to prevent a man’s 
getting into debt, you must exempt him from all process for debt, 
not make him subject to new processes. And so it has happened 
that while old debts are supposed to be reduced, new debts and 
newly-discovered debts accumulate a good deal faster. Already we 
hear of several additional millions wanted for these new debts, and 
at the end of the year the liabilities are really larger than ever. 

This cannot possibly go on, especially when we remember that the 
large receipts from the Mokabileh (which are not only not a per- 
manent revenue, but involve a great loss of future revenue at an 
early date) are included in the income thus ineffectually expended. 
The account of the Mokabileh has never been very clear, and Mr. 
Cave was far from making it clear; but it seems to be explained by 
Mr. McCoan, who had official sourcés of information. It must be 
remembered that it was not commenced in 1875, when the twelve 
years’ instalments were arranged, but in 1871, when the option was 
given of paying either in a lump or by six annual instalments. A 
good many of the richer proprietors did pay in the lump. Accord- 
ing to Mr. McCoan, the whole sum to be realised, being six times 
the annual revenue, was nearly £27,000,000, of which about 
£8,000,000 had been realised or written off as discount, &c., when the 
last twelve year’s arrangement was made, leaving the balance to be 
realised at the rate of about £1,530,000 a year, since raised to some- 
thing over £1,600,000. The keystone of the arrangement was that 
this sum was to be used to reduce the capital of the debt; but then 
there was a provision, “if the claims of the creditors permitted of it.” 
The only repayment which was absolutely without fail to be made 
from the Mokabileh was that of the short loans, amounting in all to 
about £4,000,000, so that when £27,000,000 have been received only 
£4,000,000 will have been paid off from this source, and yet half the 
land revenue will be sacrificed. If again, as things now go, the 
payment of the short loan and the one per cent. sinking fund is more 
than counterbalanced by fresh liabilities, the last state of Egypt will 
indeed be worse than the first. 

‘It is quite clear that some arrangement.of the whole subject must 
be made. I have always thought it much to be regretted that 
Messrs. Goschen and Joubert were induced to take so sanguine a 
view of Egyptian finance, and others seem to have shared that 
opinion. If the demand on behalf of the creditors had been more 
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moderate it might have been fulfilled. The arrangement exacting 
the full seven per cent. is breaking down entirely. The plan was 
experimental, and I am sure it will now be acknowledged that it is 
not fulfilled. Excluding the Mokabileh and the railways, the true 
revenue was, as has been shown, nearly eight millions by budget 
estimate, perhaps seven millions really legitimate receipts. By the 
operation of the Mokabileh, if faith is kept (and there is certainly no 
reason why faith should not be kept with the landholders at least, as 
well as with the creditors), two millions of this will be lost (the 
expected great increase by increase of cultivation will prove for the 
most part not real). 

The real revenue then from 1886 will, when fairly settled, be 
little more than five millions—say six millions at the very outside. 
How can the administrative charges and the great debt charges be 
both met from such a revenue? I must say I think this Mokabileh 
has been a fatal improvidence. To bring in an immediate income 
which is not revenue, the real source of substantial revenue has 
been sacrificed. 

What is the new arrangement to be? It is suggested that if 
the creditors must abate more of their demands, the Khedive must 
also submit to a reduction of his allowance for administration. 
Perhaps he may, but you must not drive him too hard. If the ox 
is too tightly muzzled, he will break loose and plunder the corn. 
You must provide for an efficient administration. Meantime, I most 
sternly think that the arrears of salaries and expenses should be paid 
before another shilling of another coupon. 

A much more desirable proposal is, that it should be a condition of 
any fresh rearrangement that the Khedive should submit to Euro- 
pean control the whole revenue management, so as to settle it fairly 
and justly, minimise extortion, and really benefit the people. If 
this could be done by English hands it would be an immense gain ; 
but it would not immediately benefit the creditors. If something 
would be gained by improved management, more must be surren- 
dered as oppressive and not proper to be levied under an enlightened 
European administration. That the present taxation is excessive 
cannot, I think, admit of doubt. To excessive taxation, and the 
abuses resulting from the system, it must be due that Egypt, which 
ought to be one of the cheapest, is now the dearest country in the 
world, as every traveller knows to his cost. 

Space does not permit of my saying much of the Dairas or private 
estates of the Khedive. According to the original arrangement, 
both the debts and the income of the Daira were to be lumped up 
with the public debt account, the estates thus becoming, I suppose, 
a sort of crown lands ; but by the revised arrangement of November, 
1876, they were again separated and mortgaged to the Daira 
creditors as private property. I must say that the more I see the 
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more it seems to me impossible to separate the public and private 
interests of the ruler in such a country as Egypt. Apart from ques- 
tions of the mode of acquisition and assessment of the land, who is to 
decide how far the cost of great public canals, principally for the 
benefit of these estates, are to be charged against them, and how is 
the value of the forced labour to be accounted for? And if the 
creditors foreclose and.obtain possession of the estates, complications 
of several kinds may arise. 

The preposterous and almost incredible expenditure on far more 
machinery than could possibly be used on these estates, is well 
known. Nevertheless, it is certainly a wonderful sight to see the 
modern appliances, so far as they are brought into use. I suppose 
there are nowhere in the world such great farms, fitted on so large a 
scale with such appliances. On the lands attached only to one of 
the Khedive’s many factories which I visited, there were thirty-five 
miles of first-class full-gauge railways to bring the cane from the 
fields. In a country in which there is not acommon road for ordinary 
purposes, nor a wheeled-carriage, there are steam ploughs without 
end, in and out of use, and splendid sugar-manufacturing machinery. 
There might perhaps be some justification for these things. If rail- 
ways must supersede roads, steam ‘ploughs common ploughs, and 
great manufactories small machines at last, it may be justifiable to 
skip over the intermediate stages. Though the soil has no special 
adaptation for sugar-cane, as in the West Indies, it appears to grow 
as well as in the East Indies, and it is possible that in the hands of 
first-class European planters working for themselves these enter- 
prises might pay, more or less. That they should do so in the 
hands of ignorant, careless, hap-hazard Arabs (as they now are) 
is not possible. Scarcely one of the spare machines is fit for any use 
whatever, for when the Arab in charge of a working machine 
mislays or breaks a piece or a screw, he just goes and helps himself 
from a spare machine ! 

There is another new institution in Egypt, some effects of which 
have not yet attracted general attention, but in which I think I see 
great coming difficulties and dangers, exemplified by our Indian 
experiences. I mean the mixed tribunals. If they were only to 
decide disputes between different classes of foreigners, and between 
Europeans and natives, in the great commercial towns, if would be 
all very well, in truth a very great gain, and we could only wonder 
at the excessive number of judges—to our English ideas. There are 
twenty-five of them in Alexandria alone, besides the tribunals in 
Cairo and Ismaelia, and a great establishment of “ greffiers,” and 
what not. But what we have farther to realise is that these courts 
have complete jurisdiction over natives all over the country, in all 
civil cases of every kind in which any foreigner or protected person 
is concerned. To understand the full effect of this, we must bear in 
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mind that which I have before stated, how much the village money- 
lending and petty commerce of all kinds is in the hands of Greeks 
and protected Syrians, &c. Moreover, any native debt can be 
brought within the jurisdiction of the courts by indorsing it over to 
a foreigner ; and by the real or fictitious use of the name of a man of 
that class, any rich and spiteful native can bring his poorer neigh- 
bour under the jurisdiction of these courts. Now the courts are 
good enough in themselves. I have not heard other than a very 
high character attributed to them. But they are excessively expen- 
sive, very long and formal in their procedure, bound by a strict code 
of law with no loophole for equity, and they are placed exactly 
where they are least acceptable to the fellahs brought under their 
sway—at Alexandria, far away in the western desert, at Ismaelia, 
far in the eastern desert, and at Cairo, where the court has jurisdic- 
tion throughout Upper Egypt, in districts more distant and inac- 
cessible than is the extremity of Assam from Calcutta. Cases from 
the country can only be tried by bringing up witnesses from very 
long distances over the very expensive railways, where there are 
railways. It follows of necessity that the courts are rich men’s and 
not poor men’s courts. 

An almost greater practical evil remains behind, and is just 
beginning to make itself felt. In Egypt, as in native times in India, 
debts were loosely contracted at enormous interest, because it was 
very difficult to realise them, and the debtor generally made some 
sort of compromise in the end. The summary sale of land for debt 
was unknown. The new courts can consider only the letter of a 
man’s bond, and having passed a decree, the easiest, simplest, and 
most ordinary mode of procedure is to sell the debtor’s goods and 
land by auction in the most summary manner. When sold the land 
generally fetches very little, the European creditor generally either 
may or. must buy it in at a cheap price; and a process of transfer of 
the land to Europeans is commencing which is new and will much 
disturb the country, for hitherto, with all their privileges, the 
Europeans have had little hold on the land. 

The Khedive and all his government officers and belongings have 
been made subject to the new courts, and a very large proportion of 
their larger business, in fact it seemed to me the main staple of it, is 
hearing cases and passing decrees against the Khedive. So long as 
the Khedive is a sort of bankrupt in liquidation, it is rather a relief 
to him than otherwise, to be able to refer claims to the courts to be 
properly sifted, rather than submit to the most unreasonable and 
extortionate demands often most indecently and violently pressed by 
consuls. But if this phase of things should ever pass by, I confess 
that I hardly see how a government of this kind can be carried on, 
in such subjection to courts in which the foreign element is wholly 
and absolutely dominant (in numbers as well as in salary, place, and 
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power), which have claimed to decide on the illegality of the 
formal decrees of the ruling power, and which are under no control 
whatever. 

It should be added that the mixed courts have no criminal juris- 
diction, so there is not even the advantage that a foreigner accused 
of an offence can be fairly tried. He is still subject only to his own 
consul and his own countrymen. Truly it is said that the new 
courts are very good for foreigners but very bad for natives. 

Altogether, though the thing has not yet been realised, it seems to 
me that, respectable as they are in themselves, the mixed courts, if the 
present system is continued without amendment, must eventuate in an 
exaggeration of the very worst evils with which India was threatened 
when the supreme courts tried to arrogate to themselves enormous 
powers, seeking to control the Government, and by constructive 
residence and the like trying to establish in some degree that 
jurisdiction over the natives in the interior which the mixed courts 
now enjoy to the fullest extent. It was found necessary to clip the 
wings of the supreme courts, and I think the mixed courts must be 
either much extended, cheapened, and localised, or must be much 
restricted. If not, very grave social evils will result. 

Only one word more about the purehase of the Suez Canal shares. 
That was a very irregular proceeding of a British Government. The 
price paid was far more than the market value. Practically, the 
transaction was a loan to the Khedive at a time when it was most 
undesirable to lend him any more money, and with no security that 
we shall continue to get our interest. Nevertheless, if we can exer- 
cise sufficient influence to get the interest, and so avoid serious loss 
to our own people, I confess I shall be in one view glad that the 
shares are rescued from French hands. I am not one of those who 
think that we should maintain a chain of forts by the Mediterranean 
route from Southampton to Bombay, and that Egypt should be one 
of them. If. the French held influence in Egypt by fair industrial 
enterprise, I should not grudge it to them. If they even held the 
position in the country which Greeks and Italians do, it would be a 
fair position. But though a Frenchman achieved the Suez Canal, 
modern Frenchmen are neither colonisers nor pushing in any indus- 
trial way beyond their own country. In Egypt they appear little 
but as financiers and exploiters of the Khedive (apart of course from 
the Canal). As financiers their influence is certainly not good. 
Therefore it is that I am glad that they should not have too great 
financial position there, and that so far as an English interest in the 
Canal can be obtained by fair and honest means it should be obtained. 
Perhaps in the long run the Canal will not benefit England ; but 
meantime we use it, and it is well that the whole of the pecuniary 
interests involved in it should not be in other hands. 

GeorcE CAMPBELL. 
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Any candid observer of the phenomena of modern society will readily 
admit that bores must be classed among the enemies of the human 
race; and a little consideration will probably lead him to the further 
admission that no species of that extensive genus of noxious creatures 
is more objectionable than the educational bore. Convinced as I am 
of the truth of this great social generalization, it is not without a 
certain trepidation that I venture to address you on an educational 
topic. For, in the course of the last ten years, to go back no further, 
I am afraid to say how often I have ventured to speak of education, 
from that given in the primary schools to that which is to be had in 
the universities and medical colleges ; indeed, the only part of this 
wide region into which as yet I have not adventured is that into 
which I propose to intrude to-day. 

Thus I cannot but be aware that I am dangerously near becoming 
the thing which all men fearand fly. But I have deliberately elected 
to run the risk. For when you did me the honour to ask me to address 
you, an unexpected circumstance had led me to occupy myself seri- 
ously with the question of technical education ; and I had acquired 
the conviction that there are few subjects respecting which it is more 
important for all classes of the community to have clear and just 
ideas than this, while, certainly, there is none which is more 
deserving of attention by the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union. 

It is not for me to express an opinion whether the considerations 
which I am about to submit to you will be proved by experience to 
be just or not ; but I will do my best to make them clear. Among the 
many good things to be found in Lord Bacon’s works, none is more 
full of wisdom than the saying that “truth more easily comes out of 
error than out of confusion.” Clear and consecutive wrong-think- 
ing is the next best thing to right-thinking ; so that, if I succeed 
in clearing your ideas on this topic, I shall have wasted neither 
your time nor my own. 

“Technical education,” in the sense in which the term is ordinarily 
used, and in which I am now employing it, means that sort of educa- 
tion which is specially adapted to the needs of men whose business in 
life it is to pursue some kind of handicraft; it is, in fact, a fine 
Greco-Latin equivalent for what in good vernacular English would 
be called “ the teaching of handicrafts.” And probably, at this stage 


(1) An Address delivered to the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, 
December 1st, 1877. 
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of our progress, it may occur to many of you to think of the story of 
the cobbler and his last, and to say to yourselves, though you will 
be too polite to put the question openly to me, What does the 
speaker know practically about this matter? What is his handi- 
craft? I think the question is a very proper one, and unless I were 
prepared to answer it, I hope satisfactorily, I should have chosen 
some other theme. 

The fact is, I am, and have been any time these thirty years, a 
man who works with his hands—a handicraftsman. I do not say this 
in the broadly metaphorical sense in which fine gentlemen, with all 
the delicacy of Agag about them, trip to the hustings about election 
time, and protest that they too are working men. I really mean 
my words to be taken in their direct, literal, and straightforward 
sense. In fact, if the most nimble-fingered watchmaker among you 
will come to my workshop, he may set me to put a watch together, 
and I will set him to dissect, say, a blackbeetle’s nerves. I do not 
wish to vaunt, but I am inclined to think that I shall manage my 
job to his satisfaction sooner than he will do his piece of work to 
mine. 

In truth, anatomy, which is my handicraft, is one of the most 
difficult kinds of mechanical labour, involving, as it does, not only 
lightness and dexterity of hand, but sharp eyes and endless patience. 
And you must not suppose that my particular branch of science is 
especially distinguished for the demand it makes upon skill in mani- 
pulation. A similar requirement is made upon all students of physical 
science. The astronomer, the electrician, the chemist, the mineral- 
ogist, the botanist, are constantly called upon to perform manual 
operations of exceeding delicacy. The progress of all branches of 
physical science depends upon observation, or on that artificial 
observation which is termed experiment, of one kind or another ; 
and the further we advance the more practical difficulties surround 
the investigation of the conditions of the problems offered to us; so 
that mobile and yet steady hands, guided by clear vision, are more 
and more in request in the workshops of science. 

Indeed, it has struck me that one of the grounds of that sympathy 
between the handicraftsmen of this country and the men of science, 
by which it has so often been my good fortune to profit, may, perhaps, 
lie here. You feel and we feel that, among the so-called learned 
folks, we alone are brought into contact with tangible facts in the way 
that you are. You know well enough that it is one thing to write a 
history of chairs in general, or to address a poem to a throne, or to 
speculate about the occult powers of the chair of St. Peter ; and quite 
another thing to make with your own hands a veritable chair, that 
will stand fair and square, and afford a safe and satisfactory resting- 
place to a frame of sensitiveness and solidity. 

VOL. XXII. N.S. rE 
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' §$o it is with us, when we look out from our scientific handicrafts 
upon the doings of our learned brethren, whose work is untrammelled 
by-anything “ base and mechanical,” as handicrafts used to be called 
when the world was younger, and, in some respects; less wise than 
now. We take the greatest interest in their pursuits; we are edified 
by their histories and are charmed with their poems, which some- 
times illustrate so remarkably the powers of man’s imagination ; 
some of us admire and even humbly try to follow them in their high 
philosophical excursions, though we know the risk of being snubbed 
by the inquiry whether grovelling dissectors of monkeys and black- 
beetles can hope to enter into the empyreal kingdom of speculation. 
But still we feel that our business is different; humbler if you will, 
though the diminution of dignity is, perhaps, compensated by the 
increase of reality; and that we, like you, have to get our work 
done in a region where little avails, if the power of dealing with 
practical tangible facts is wanting. You know that clever talk 
touching joinery will not make a chair; and I know that it is of 
about as much value in the physical sciences. Mother Nature is 
serenely obdurate to honeyed words; only those who understand the 
ways of things, and can silently and effectually handle them, get any 
good out of her. 


And now, having,:as I hope, justified my assumption of a place 
among handicraftsmen, and put myself right with you as to my 
qualification, from practical knowledge, to speak about technical 
education, I will proceed to put before you the results of my 
experience as a teacher of a handicraft, and tell you what sort of 
education I should think best adapted for a boy whom one wanted 
to make a professional anatomist. 

I should say, in the first place, let him have a good English 
elementary education. I do not mean that he shall be able to pass 
in such and such a standard—that may or may not be an equivalent 
expression—but-that his teaching shall have been such as to have 
given him command of the common implements of learning and 
eréated a desire for the things of the understanding. 

Further, I should like him to know the elements of physical 
science, and especially of physics and chemistry, and I should take 
care that this elementary knowledge was real. I should like my 
aspirant to be able to read a scientific treatise in Latin, French, or 
German, because an enormous amount of anatomical knowledge is 
locked up in those languages. And especially I should-require some 
ability to draw—I do not mean artistically, for that is a gift which 
may be cultivated but cannot be learned, but with fair accuracy. 
I will not say that everybody can learn even this; for the negative 
development of the faculty of drawing in some people is almost 
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miraculous. Still everybody, or almost everybody, can learn to 
write; and, as writing is a kind.of drawing, I suppose that the 
majority of the people who say they cannot draw, and give copious 
evidence of the accuracy of their assertion, could draw, after a 
fashion, if they tried. And that “after a fashion” would be better 
than nothing for my purposes. 

Above all things, let my imaginary pupil have preserved the 
freshness and vigour of youth in his mind as well as his body. 
The educational abomination of desolation of the present day is the 
stimulation of young people to work at high pressure by incessant 
competitive examinations. Some wise man (who probably was not an 
early riser) has said of early risers in general, that they are conceited | 
all the forenoon and stupid all the afternoon. Now whether this is 
true of early risers in the common acceptation of the word or not, 
I will not pretend to say; but it is too often true of the unhappy 
children who are forced to rise too early in their classes. They are 
eonceited all the forenoon of life, and stupid all its afternoon. The 
vigour and freshness, which should have been stored up for the 
purposes of the hard struggle for existence in practical life, have 
been washed out of them by precocious mental debauchery—by 
book gluttony and lesson bibbing. “Their faculties are worn out by 
the strain put upon their callow brains, and they are demoralised 
by worthless childish triumphs before the real work of life begins. 
Ihave no compassion for sloth, but youth has more need for in- 
tellectual rest. than age; and the cheerfulness, the tenacity of pur- 
pose, the power of work which make many a successful man what 
he is, must often be placed to the credit, not of his hours of 
industry, but to that of his hours of idleness, in boyhood. Even 
the hardest worker of us all, if he has to deal with anything 
above mere details, will do well, now and again, to let his brain lie 
fallow for a space. The next crop of thought will certainly be all 
the fuller in the ear and the weeds fewer. 

This is the sort of education which I should like any one who was 
going to devote himself to my handicraft to undergo. As to 
knowing anything about anatomy itself, on the whole I would 
rather he left that alone until he took it up seriously in my labora- 
tory. It is hard work enough to teach, and I should not like to have 
superadded to that the possible need of unteaching. 

Well, but, you will say, this is Hamlet with the Prince of Den- 
mark left out; your “technical education” is simply a good educa- 
tion, with more attention to physical science, to drawing, and. to 
modern languages, than is common, and there is nothing specially 
technical about. it. 

Exactly so; that remark takes us straight to the heart of what I 
have to say, which is, that, in my judgment, the preparatory educa- 
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tion of the handicraftsman ought to have nothing of what is ordinarily 
understood by “ technical ” about it. 

The workshop is the only real school for a handicraft. The 
education which precedes that of the workshop should be entirely 
devoted to the strengthening of the body, the elevation of the moral 
faculties, and the cultivation of the intelligence; and especially to 
the imbuing the mind with a broad and clear view of the laws of that 
natural world with the components of which the handicraftsman 
will have to deal. And the earlier the period of life at which the 
handicraftsman has to enter into actual practice of his craft, the 
more important is it that he should devote the precious hours of 
preliminary education to things of the mind, which have no direct 
and immediate bearing on his branch of industry, though they lie 
at the foundation of all realities. 


Now let me apply the lessons I have learned from my handicraft 
to yours. If any of you were obliged to take an apprentice, I sup- 
pose you would like to get a good healthy lad, ready and willing to 
learn, handy, and with his fingers not all thumbs, as the saying 
goes. You would like that he should read, write, and cipher well; 
and, if you were an intelligent master, and your trade involved the 
application of scientific principles, as so many trades do, you would 
like him to know enough of the elementary principles of science to 
understand what was goingon. I suppose that in nine trades out of 
ten it would be useful if he could draw; and many of you must 
have lamented your inability to find out for yourselves what 
foreigners are doing or have done. So that some knowledge of 
French and German might, in many cases, be very desirable. 

So it appears to me that what you want is pretty much what I 
want; and the practical question is, How you are to get what you 
need, under the actual limitations and conditions of life of handi- 
craftsmen in this country ? 

I think I shall have the assent both of the employers of labour and 
of the employed as to one of these limitations; which is, that no 
scheme of technical education is likely to be seriously entertained 
which will delay the entrance of boys into working life, or prevent 
them from contributing towards their own support, as early as they 
do at present. Not only do I believe that any such scheme could 
not be carried out, but I doubt its desirableness, even if it were 
practicable. 

The period between childhood and manhood is full of difficul- 
ties and dangers, under the most favourable circumstances; and, 
even among the well-to-do, who can afford to surround their 
children with the most favourable conditions, examples of a career 
ruined, before it has well begun, are but too frequent. Moreover, 
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those who have to live by labour must be shaped to labour early. 
The colt that is left at grass too long makes but a sorry draught- 
horse, though his way of life does not bring him within the reach of 
artificial temptations. Perhaps the most valuable result of all educa- 
tion is the ability to make yourself do the thing you have to do, when 
it ought to be done, whether you like it or not; it is the first lesson 
that ought to be learned; and, however early a man’s training 
begins, it is probably the last lesson that he learns thoroughly. 

There is another reason, to which I have already adverted, and 
which I would reiterate, why any extension of the time devoted to 
ordinary school-work is undesirable. In the newly awakened zeal 
for education, we run some risk of forgetting the truth that, while 
under-instruction is a bad thing, over-instruction may possibly be 
a Worse. 

Success in any kind of practical life is not dependent solely, or 
indeed chiefly, upon knowledge. Even in tke learned professions 
knowledge, alone, is of less consequence than people are apt to sup- 
pose. And, if much expenditure of bodily energy is involved in 
the day’s work, mere knowledge is of still less importance when 
weighed against the probable cost of its acquirement. To doa fair 
day’s work with his hands, a man needs, above all things, health, 
strength, and the patience and cheerfulness which, if they do not 
always accompany these blessings, can hardly in the nature of things 
exist without them ; to which we must add honesty of purpose and a 
pride in doing what is done well. 

A good handicraftsman can get on very well without genius, but 
he will fare badly without a reasonable share of what is a more 
useful possession for workaday life, namely, mother-wit ; and he will 
be all the better for a real knowledge, however limited, of the ordi- 
nary laws of nature, and especially of those which apply to his own 
business. 

Instruction carried so far as to help the scholar to turn his store 
of mother-wit to account, to acquire a fair amount of sound element- 
ary knowledge, and to use his hands and eyes, while leaving him 
fresh, vigorous, and with a sense of the dignity of his own calling, 
whatever it may be, if fairly and honestly pursued, cannot fail to be 
of invaluable service to all those who come under its influence. 

But, on the other hand, if school instruction is carried so far as to 
encourage bookishness ; if the ambition of the scholar is directed, not 
to the gaining of knowledge, but to the being able to pass examina- 
tions successfully ; especially if encouragement is given to the mis- 
chievous delusion that brainwork is, in itself, and apart from its 
quality, a nobler or more respectable thing than handiwork—such 
education may be a deadly mischief to the workman, and lead to the 
rapid ruin of the industries it is intended to serve. 
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I know that I am expressing the opinion of some of the largest as 
well as the most enlightened employers of labour, when I say that 
there is a real danger that, from the extreme of no education, we may 
run to the other extreme of over-education of handicraftsmen. And 
I apprehend that what is true for the ordinary hand-worker is 
true for the foreman. Activity, probity, knowledge of men, ready 
mother-wit, supplemented by « good knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples involved in his business, are the making of a good foreman. 
If he possess these qualities, no amount of learning will fit him 
better for his position ; while the course of life and the habit of mind 
required for the attainment of such learning may, in various direct 
and indirect ways, act as direct disqualifications for it. 

Keeping in mind, then, that the two things to be avoided are, the 
delay of the entrance of boys into practical life, and the substitution 
of exhausted bookworms for shrewd, handy men in our works and 
factories, let us consider what may be wisely and safely attempted 
in the way of improving the education of the handicraftsman. 

First, I look to the elementary schools now happily established all 
over the country. I am not going to criticise or find fault with 
them; on the contrary, their establishment seems to me to be the 
most important and the most beneficent result of the corporate action 
of the people in our day. A great deal is said of British interests 
just now, but, depend upon it, that no Eastern difficulty needs our 
intervention as a nation so seriously, as the putting down both the 
Bashi-Bazouks of ignorance and the Cossacks of sectarianism at 
home. What has already been achieved in these directions is a 
great thing; you must have lived some time to know how great. 
An education, better in its processes, better in its substance, than 
that which was accessible to the great majority of well-to-do Britons 
a quarter of a century ago, is now obtainable by every child in the 
land. Let any man of my age go into an ordinary elementary 
school, and, unless he was unusually fortunate in his youth, he will 
tell you that the educational method, the intelligence, patience, and 
good temper on the teachers’ part, which are now at the disposal of 
the veriest waifs and wastrels of society, are things of which he had 
no experience in the costly middle-class schools; which were so 
ingeniously contrived as to combine all the evils and shortcomings of 
the great public schools with none of their advantages. Many a 
man, whose so-called education cost a good deal of valuable money 
and occupied many a year of invaluable time, leaves the inspection of 
a well-ordered elementary school devoutly wishing that, in his young 
days, he had had the chance of being as well taught as these boys 
and girls are. 

But while, in view of such an advance in general education, 1 
willingly obey the natural impu'se to be thankful, I am not willing 
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altogether to rest. I want to see instruction in elementary science 
and in art more thoroughly incorporated in the educational system. 
At present, it is being administered by driblets, as if it were a potent 
medicine, “‘a few drops to be taken occasionally in a teaspoon.” 
Every year I notice that that earnest and untiring friend of 
yours and of mine, Sir John Lubbock, stirs up the government 
of the day in the House of Commons on this subject ; and also that, 
every year, he, and the few members of the House of Commons, such 
as Mr. Playfair, who sympathise with him, are met with expressions 
of warm admiration for science in general, and reasons at large 
for doing nothing in particular. But now that Mr. Forster, to 
whom. the education of the country owes so much, has announced 
his conversion to the right faith, I begin to hope that, sooner or 
later, things will mend. 

I have given what I believe a good reason for the assumption that 
the keeping at school of boys who are to be handicraftsmen beyond 
the age of thirteen or fourteen is neither practicable nor desirable ; 
and as it is quite certain that, with justice to other and no less 
important branches of education, nothing more than the rudiments 
of science and art teaching can be introduced into elementary schools, 
we must seek elsewhere for a supplementary training in these sub- 
jects, and, if need be, in foreign languages, which may go on after 
the workman’s life has begun. 

The means of acquiring the scientific and artistic part of this 
training already exists in full working order, in the first place, in 
the classes cf the Science and Art Department, which are for the 
most part held in the evening, so as to be accessible to all who 
choose to avail themselves of them after working hours. The great 
advantage of these classes is that they bring the means of instruc- 
tion to the doors of the factories and workshops ; that they are 
no artificial creations, but by their very existence prove the desire 
of the people for them; and finally, that they admit of indefinite 
development in proportion as they are wanted. I have often ex- 
pressed the opinion, and I repeat it here, that, during the eighteen 
years they have been in existence, these classes have done incalculable 
good ; and I can say, of my own knowledge, that the Department 
spares no pains and trouble in trying to increase their usefulness and 
ensure the soundness of their work. 

No one knows better than my friend Colonel Donnelly, to ielneie 
clear views and great administrative abilities so much of the success- 
ful working of the science classes is due, that there is much to be 
done before the system can be said to be thoroughly satisfactory. 
The instruction given needs to be made more systematic and espe- 
cially more practical; the. teachers are of very unequal excellence, 
and not a few stand much in need of instruction themselves, not 
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only in the subjects which they teach, but in the objects for which 
they teach. I dare say you have heard of that proceeding, repro- 
bated by all true sportsmen, which is called “shooting for the pot.” 
Well, there is such a thing as “teaching for the pot’’—teaching, 
that is, not that your scholar may know, but that he may count for 
payment among those who pass the examination; and there are 
some teachers, happily not many, who have yet to learn that the 
examiners of the Department regard them as poachers of the worst 
description. 

Without presuming in any way to speak in the name of the 
Department, I think I may say, as a matter which has come under 
my own observation, that it is doing its best to meet all these 
difficulties. It systematically promotes practical instruction in the 
classes; it affords facilities to teachers who desire to learn their 
business thoroughly; and it is always ready to aid in the sup- 
pression of pot-teaching. 

All this is, as you may imagine, highly satisfactory to me, I 
see that spread of scientific education, about which I have so often 
permitted myself to worry the public, become, for all practical 
purposes, an accomplished fact. Grateful as I am for all that is now 
being done, in the same direction, in our higher schools and uni- 
versities, I have ceased to have any anxiety about the wealthier 
classes. Scientific knowledge is spreading by what the alchemists 
called a ‘“distillatio per ascensum;” and nothing now can pre- 
vent it) from continuing to distil upwards and permeate English 
society, until, in the remote future, there shall be no member of the 
legislature who does not know as much of science as an elementary 
school-boy ; and even the heads of houses in our venerable seats of 
learning shall acknowledge that natural science is not merely a sort of 
University back-door through which inferior men may get at their 
degrees. Perhaps this apocalyptic vision is a little wild; and I feel 
I ought to ask pardon for an outbreak of enthusiasm, which, I 
assure you, is not my commonest failing. 

I have said that the Government is already doing a great deal in 
aid of that kind of technical education for handicraftsmen which, to 
my mind, is alone worth seeking. Perhaps it is doing as much as it 
ought to do, even inthis direction. Certainly there is another kind 
of help of the most important character, for which we may look 
elsewhere than to the Government. The great mass of mankind 
have neither the liking, nor the aptitude, for either literary, or 
scientific, or artistic pursuits; nor, indeed, for excellence of any 
sort, Their ambition is to go through life with moderate exertion 
and a fair share of ease, doing common things in a common way. 
And a great blessing and comfort it is that the majority of men 
are of this mind; for the majority of things to be done are common 
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things, and are quite well enough done when commonly done. The 
great end of life is not knowledge but action. What men need is, 
as much knowledge as they can assimilate and organize into a basis 
for action; give them more and it may become injurious. One 
knows people who are as heavy and stupid from undigested learning 
as others are from over-fulness of meat and drink. But a small per- 
centage of the population is born with that most excellent quality, 
a desire for excellence, or with special aptitudes of some sort or 
another; Mr. Galton tells us that not more than one in four thou- 
sand may be expected to attain distinction, and not more than one 
in a million some share of that intensity of instinctive aptitude, that 
burning thirst for excellence, which is called genius. 

Now the most important object of all educational schemes is to 
catch these exceptional people and turn them to account for the good 
of society. No man can say where they will crop up; like their 
opposites, the fools and knaves, they appear sometimes in the palace 
and sometimes in the hovel; but the great thing to be aimed at, I 
was almost going to say the most important end of all social arrange- 
ments, is to keep these glorious sports of Nature from being either 
corrupted by luxury or starved by poverty, and to put them into the 
position in which they can do the work for which they are specially 
fitted. 

Thus, if a lad in an elementary school showed signs of special 
capacity, I would try to provide him with the means of con- 
tinuing his education after his daily working life had begun; if, in 
the evening classes, he developed special capabilities in the direction 
of science or of drawing, I would try to secure him an apprenticeship 
to some trade in which those powers would have applicability. Or, if 
he chose to become a teacher, he should have the chance of so doing. 
Finally, to the lad of genius, the one in a million, I would make 
accessible the highest and most complete training the country could 
afford, Whatever that might cost, depend upon it the investment 
would be a good one. I weigh my words when I say, that if the 
nation could purchase a potential Watt, or Davy, or Faraday, at the 
cost of a hundred thousand pounds down, he would be dirt-cheap at 
the money. It is a mere common-place and every-day piece of 
knowledge, that what these three men did has produced untold 
millions of wealth, in the narrowest economical sense of the word. 

Therefore, as the sum and crown of what is to be done for 
technical education, I look to the provision of a machinery for 
winnowing out the capacities and giving them scope. When I was 
a member of the London School Board, I said, in the course of a 
speech, that our business was to provide a ladder, reaching from the 
gutter to the university, along which every child in the three 
kingdoms should have the chance of climbing as far as he was fit 
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to go. This phrase was so much bandied about at the time, that, to 
say truth, I am rather tired of it; but I know of no other which so 
fully expresses my belief, not only about education in general, but 
about technical education in particular. 

The essential foundation of all the organization needed for the 
promotion of education among handicraftsmen will, I believe, exist in 
this country when every working lad can feel that society has done 
what lies in its power to remove all needless and artificial obstacles 
from his path; that there is no barrier, except such as exist in the 
nature of things, between himself and whatever place in the social 
organization he is fitted to fill; and, more thin this, that, if he has 
capacity and industry, a hand is held out to ielp him along any 
path which is wisely and honestly chosen. 

I have endeavoured to point out to you that a great deal of such 
an organization already exists; and I am glad to be able to add 
that there is a good prospect that what is wanting will, before long, 
be supplemented. 

Those powerful and wealthy societies, the livery companies of 
the City of London, remembering that they are the heirs and 
representatives of the trade guilds of the Middle Ages, are 
interesting themselves in the question. So far back as 1872 the 
Society of Arts organized a system of instruction in the technology 
of arts and manufactures, for persons actually employed in factories 
and workshops, who desired to extend and improve their knowledge 
of the theory and practice of their particular avocations;' and a 
considerable subsidy was liberally granted in aid of the efforts of the 
Society by the Clothworkers’ Company. We have here the hopeful 
commencement of a rational organization for the promotion of 
excellence among handicraftsmen. Quite recently, other of the 
livery companies have determined upon giving their powerful and, 
indeed, almost boundless aid to the improvement of the teaching of 
handicrafts. They have already gone so far as to appoint a 
committee to act for them; and I betray no-confidence in adding, 
that, some time since, the committee sought the advice and 
assistance of several persons, myself among the number. 

Of course I cannot tell you what may be the result of the 
deliberations of the committee; but we may all fairly hope that, 
before long, steps which will have a weighty and a lasting influence 
on the growth and spread of sound and thorough teaching among 
the handicraftsmen’ of this country will be taken by the livery 
companies of London. 

T. H. Huxiey. 


(1) See the “ Programme”’ for 1878, issued by the Society of Arts, p. 14. 
(2) It is perhaps advisable to remark that the important question of the professional 
education of managers of industrial works is not touched in the foregoing remarks. 
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THERE are a good many different ideas floating about English liteta- 
ture and English thought on the subject of French novels. It is 
sometimes held—justly enough in the main—that the superiority 
of workmanship which has long distinguished French literature in 
so many other departments marks it here also. The necessity of a 
beginning, middle, and end, which critics declare to be incumbent 
upon all works of literary art, from tragedies to leading articles, is 
supposed to be better recognised to the south than to the north of 
the Channel. In character drawing the French are allowed to be 
at a certain disadvantage, from their habit of depicting types rather 
than individuals; but even this has its merits as assisting what Pope 
would have called the correctness of the total effect. Their dialogue 
is stiffer but more careful than that of the average English novelist, 
and in description they can, at the least, hold their own. People 
who take this view—-professional critics for the most part—would 
probably say that the best English novels are superior to the best 
French, but that if we take the run of Mudie’s shelves and compare 
their contents with the grey and yellow volumes of Messrs. Hetzel, 
Hachette, and Charpentier, the advantage from a literary point of 
view is very decidedly in favour of the latter. 

This, I have said, is what may be called the professional view. 
The general public which reads French novels reads them mainly 
from a notion that they are more amusing than English fiction. 
Whether this is so depends a good deal on the notion of amusement 
entertained by the reader. On the whole, it may be suspected that 
it is to some extent a survival from the days of the elder Dumas 
and other writers, who certainly outmatched any English rivalry in 
their particular line. To this day Thackeray’s verdict on Dumas 
has not been reversed by any competent judge, and no fictitious 
ordinary exists at which a man may satisfy his honest and uncritical 
hunger for mere amusement with better and more abundant food 
than is provided by the dozen volumes that take him from 
D’Artagnan’s setting forth on the buttercup-coloured pony down to 
his death as he clutches the marshal’s baton, or by the other dozen 
which begin with La Dame de Monsoreau and end with La Reine 
Margot. But this is only one special variety of French fiction, a 
variety, too, which has long ceased to be cultivated. Those who 
read for the story should be fairly warned that in an average French 
novel of later days there is, as a rule, less of that element than in an 
English one, though what there is may be better managed, and to 
some people, of a more attractive kind. 
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The last word brings us to yet a third idea about French fiction 
much more prevalent than either of the other two, and sometimes it 
to be feared, in the case of the graceless, is responsible for the notion 
about amusement. It is supposed that French novels are generally, 
as Mr. Browning has roundly put it, “scrofulous,” that they deal 
with subjects which to the English novelist are more or less taboo, 
and which if he does deal with them he has to handle in a very 
cautious and guarded manner. In short, not to waste words on a 
simple matter, the inevitable ingredient of love, without which a novel 
would not be a novel, is supposed in a French romance necessarily to 
take the form of adultery, practised or proposed. To hear some 
people talk it might be imagined that all French novels were mere 
sporting treatises, dealing with the lore and incidents of the chasse 
aue mariées, and that no love which is not in the common phrase 
guilty has a chance with the French novelist. Moreover, as usually 
happens in such cases, the belief in the fact has been accompanied by 
all sorts of deductions and corollaries from it, and by much curious 
speculation as to its causes. The more ingenuous Englishman is 
given to believe that the picture of family infelicity is a faithful copy 
of French home life, and shakes his head when better-informed per- 
sons assure him that conjugal infidelity is after all not so very much 
commoner, in the departments at least, than in English country life. 
Others addicted to sociological argument ask, what else you can 
expect when mariages de convenance are the rule, and when opportuni- 
ties such as an English girl has of making her own choice, and of 
postponing that choice till she has had her fill of harmless flirtation, 
are unknown? Others not destitute of shrewdness (if the fact for 
which they endeavour to account were only a little better authenti- 
cated) point out that the catastrophe of the ideal French matron is 
not such a very surprising reaction from the altogether fantastic 
position assigned to the ideal jeune fille, that creature of mysterious 
poetical longings, of aspirations “which nobody but a mother can 
apprehend,”’ and of a composition decidedly too sylph-like to recon- 
cile herself to such a prosaic institution as marriage. The most 
practical and downright of the interpreters seek their explanation in 
certain peculiarities of the relations between French husbands and 
French wives, which it does not need a study of the Physiologie du 
Mariage to discover ; and all alike agree that it is very sad and very 
shocking, and that French novels as a rule are by no means suitable 
companions to the bread and butter even of our tolerably emanci- 
pated English misses. I have already hinted that there is some 
slight doubt in this as in another famous case, whether the fish is 
in fact capable of being put into the vessel without causing an 
overflow. But perhaps the real explanation of the literary 
part of the phenomenon is best found by referring to a very 
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similar one in our own literary history. Even those who are 
not acquainted at first hand with the Restoration drama, know 
something of the four-handed duel which it excited between 
Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, and Macaulay. Here, as 
in the case before us, a form of literature which was supposed to 
busy itself with representing real life chose to represent this life as 
governed by, to say the least, a total absence of moral principle. 
Notwithstanding this, I do not suppose that there is very much need 
for the average Englishman to disturb himself with the idea that his 
great grandmother’s great grandmother wag no better than she 
should be. In neither case perhaps were actual examples of the 
types represented very far to seek. There were probably a good 
many Bellmours and Berinthias then in England, and there are 
doubtless a good many Fannys and Bussys in France. But for the 
most part the moral atmosphere and the list of dramatis persone are 
both as arbitrary as Charles Lamb wished to prove. The angelic 
and réveuse maiden; the husband, sometimes brutal, sometimes merely 
respectable, but always indifferent to the singularly vague desires of 
his spouse; the young man who appears like a revelation of happi- 
ness to the interesting mental invalid, are all purely stock types of 
the kind always more common in a literature careful of form than in 
one careless of it, and capable of being matched with a hundred 
other similar types in other branches. No doubt the production of 
such types in literature does to a certain extent tend to reproduce 
them in real life, and this is what Lamb went wrong in overlooking. 
But to suppose that the type necessarily originated in real life, or 
even that it of necessity occurs largely there, is certainly a mistaken 
way of arguing. 

Whether, however, the prevalence of this particular variety of 
“scrofula”’ in French literature be great or small, and whatever 
cause we may assign for that prevalence, it is certain that the 
author whose name stands at the head of this article must have 
been very early and very effectually touched for the evil. Most 
of M. Sandeau’s works, and beyond all question the best of them, 
do not deal with the subject of illicit love at all, and in the few 
that do so deal the cause of morality is as effectually served by the 
invariably disastrous effects made to follow on adultery, as by the 
total absence of anything like loose descriptions. It would be 
difficult to find in a score of novels and as many minor tales a 
single passage at which even the nice morality of Wycherley’s 
Olivia could find an excuse to put up its virtuous fan. Even where 
the love which is the basis of the story is not in accordance with law 
and order, there are certain marked differences in its treatment. 
The husband is hardly ever made ridiculous, and he generally 
has the best of the position, in fact as well as in law, a state of 
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things which must be admitted to be a triumph of M. Sandeau’s 
artistic skill as well as of his moral principles. M. de Belnave, 
in Marianna, M. de Rouévres, in Fernand, are perhaps given to 
making too. long speeches—a common and. besetting sin of our 
author’s; but they manage to get themselves remarkably well out 
of a position which has been the familiar hell of ridicule for no one 
knows how many generations. In short, this particular and 
awkward pas de trois is to M. Sandeau merely one among others 
to be treated now and then, and handled artistically when occasion 
serves, but not an indispensable ingredient in every ballet and 
masque which he sets before the public. His way of regarding the 
sexes and their relations is, on the whole, not very different from 
that to which we are accustomed in English fiction, save, perhaps, 
that; especially in his earlier work, he is wont to be rather too 
Turkish in adopting the proverb, “If you set butter in the sun it 
will melt,”’ and to put more strongly than strict common sense and 
experience require the theory of the mysterious and transcendental 
besoins of the feminine sex, and the necessity of continually guarding 
it against temptation. At the same time his studies in this direc- 
tion are frequently marked by great psychological knowledge and 
skill. The two novels I have just mentioned contain each some 
striking evidences of this. In Fernand there is something almost 
appalling in the scientific manner in which the husband chains the 
two culprits together by the tie of honour in the one case, of guilty 
affection in the other, sure that while the former holds the latter 
will break down under the strain, and at last avenge him doubly. 
In Marianna the steps by which the heroine, after being abandoned 
and argued with by her lover as to the justice and necessity of the 
abandonment, is at last brought to feel herself exactly the same 
emotion, or rather the same absence of it, from the results of which 
in another she formerly suffered, are admirably drawn. But in these 
paths the author did not long walk. 

M. Sandeau cannot be called on the whole a novelist of an exten- 
sive répertoire. Indeed, in very many cases, his scenes as well as his 
characters repeat themselves. The former are almost invariably 
taken from the department of the Creuse, his own birthplace and, as 
he often says, the least betoured and least bewritten part of France, or 
else from the districts of Brittany, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Nantes. His favourite characters, though of course more 
numerous, are also not very difficult to count. A nobleman of the 
old style returning to his diminished estates after the emigration 
or after 1815, his daughter, and one or more aspirants to his 
daughter’s hand, supply the cast of perhaps his best books, La 
Maison de Penarvan, Mademoiselle de Kérouare, Mademoiselle de la 
Seigliére. Another group, the best of which are Fernand, Marianna, 
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and, to a certain extent, Valcreuse, displays the usual trio of husband, 
wife, and lover; the first, as I have said, rarely objectionable— 
pethaps the only exception is in Le Docteur Herbeau—the second 
incomprise, and suffering extensively from what our fathers called 
the vapours ; the last ardent and insinuating, but eventually very 
sick of his bargain. In a great many other novels these types re- 
appear partially and piecemeal, reinforced of course to a certain degree 
by others. Nearly all are drawn from either the old noblesse and 
their contemporaries, or from the generation of 1830. The Empire 
figures but little, Bernard Stamply, in Mademoiselle de la Seigliére, 
being almost the only Imperialist character of importance. Generally 
speaking the author is decidedly on the side of the past. He speaks 
intelligently enough of the defects of the noblesse, and has by no 
means a mere bric-a-brac affection for them. But at the same time 
the defects of their adversaries and successors appear to strike him, as 
it is natural that they should strike a man whose literary and 
artistic sympathies are especially developed, with peculiar repug- 
nance. While he does not at all flourish the white. cockade, and 
while he is as severe upon the Emigrants as any one can possibly 
desire, he contrives to put the case of the nobles very strongly, and 
to bring the French ultra-Conservative’s undying horror of Radicalism 
nearly as vividly before us as MM. Erckmann-Chatrian have exhi- 
bited the devotion of another class of Frenchmen to the principles of 
’89. In these, as well as in his more scattered personifications, he 
has an extraordinary delicacy of touch. There is, except in some 
early work, very little esprit, only just enough to be excused by 
Gautier’s remark that it is pardonable sometimes to display that 
quality, pour prouver aux sots qu’on pourrait étre leur égal. 
Occasionally there is a tendency to over indulgence in long 
speeches and disquisitions, and to discourses about the characters, 
while the characters themselves are left in the cold. This is 
particularly noticeable in Madume de Sommerville (the earliest 
independent work) and in Marianna, two novels whose length is out 
of all proportion to their interest, though in Marianna, at least, there 
is plenty of the latter for a story of more modest dimensions. Un 
Heritage, the only novel the plot of which is laid out of France, is 
another which sins a little by not being drawn to scale. But this is 
a fault out of which the author soon grew, and most of his later 
work is admirably planned. Among his other excellencies it is 
fair to notice a power of interspersing unobtrusive reflections, 
showing not a little knowledge of human nature out of the ordinary 
range of the novelist’s observation. Such, for instance, are his 
remarks in divers places on convalescence and its effects ; remarks 
which, but for the extreme improbability of the thing, might almost 
have been translated from Charles Lamb. But, his characteristics 
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will be best shown by a somewhat detailed account of one or more of 
his works. To begin with, I shall take Mademoiselle de Kérouare, 
a short novel, hardly going beyond the dimensions of a nouvelle, but 
one which I think excellently illustrates its writer’s style and way of 
going to work. Mademoiselle de Kérouare is the daughter of a 
Vendéan chief who in 1815 returned to his half-ruined chateau, and 
to hardly anything else. He had no thought of begging at the foot 
of the throne for compensation, and the throne had no thought of 
making him any. So he contented himself with growing old at 
Kérouare, in the society of his only daughter. 


‘‘ Marie de Kérouare grew up in the feudal castle like a [flower in a Gothic 
vase. Her childhood enlivened the sombre dwelling ; her youth embellished it 
with a divine charm. At sixteen she was at once the delight and the pride of 
her father, and they still talk of her at Clisson, where on Sundays and holidays 
she went to hear mass. She was, indeed, a beautiful girl, with a grave face, 
but at the same time ready enough to smile; and showing the stately dignity 
of the Kérouares, tempered by the sweet light of youth. From her mother 
she inherited a delicate and tender soul; from her father’s family a character of 
chivalrous adventure, which had been fostered by her solitary nurture. From 
her cradle her father had entertained her with tales of war; everything around 
reminded her of the Vendean struggle, full as it was of heroism of all kinds ; so 
that, inan atmosphere of glorious memories, on a soil still volcanic, under a sky 
haunted by mighty shadows, her imagination was naturally excited early, and 
was not likely to linger in the beaten paths of reality. This precocious fanati- 
cism was, however, softened by a disposition of perfect sweetness. On horse- 
back, with floating hair, she was an Amazon; attending on her father, she 
reminded one of Antigone. He was, indeed, the one passion of her little life. 
She loved him with no common affection, but her heart's needs did not as yet 
go further, and when M. de Grandlieu presented himself to ask of the Count 
de Kérouare his daughter’s hand, Marie had simply never thought of other 
loves and other ties than those which bound her to her father.” 


The suitor who thus presents himself is the son of an old brother 
in arms of the Count’s, to whom Marie has been informally betrothed 
from her cradle. He is young, rich, handsome, and nobly born, 
his only fault being an invincible reserve and coldness of manner. 
He makes no overt objection to the suggestion to which Marie’s 
youth and the Count’s fondness for his daughter give some colour, 
that the marriage shall be put off for a few years, and Marie, glad of 
the respite, and not dreaming that M. de Grandlieu entertains any 
particular affection for her, soon forgets all about the engagement 
except that she is accustomed to see her suitor at her side, and that 
sometimes signs of tenderness break through his reserve which rather 
astonish her than affect her in any other way. Meanwhile a sister of 
M. de Kérouare, who has offended him by a mésalliance, makes her 
appearance, intent on a reconciliation, and brings with her her son, an 
interesting youth of an impulsive character. The recovered relations 
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make a three months’ stay at the chateau. M. de Grandlieu is accident- 
ally called away for the whole time, and Marie as a matter of course 
falls in love, girl-fashion, with her boy cousin, Octave. After his 
departure she says nothing about it, but gradually grows silent and 
distraite, much to the concern of her father and secretly of her lover, 
though the latter preserves his impassiveness, and only irritates her 
by showing her in his silent way more attention, the more sulky 
she is. All this time she dares not tell her secret to either, though 
the day of her marriage is now approaching, and the anger of M. de 
Kérouare against his brother-in-law and nephew is stirred up again 
by the part that the former takes in the opposition to Charles X. 
At length, when she is one night alone with her father, Marie takes 
partial courage. He sees her weeping, and demands to know the 
cause. At last she speaks :— 


“«* Father,’ she said, ‘if you must know it, I do not; love M. de Grandlieu. 
When I allowed your word and mine to be given, I thought it possible that I 
might in time bring myself to love him. It seemed to me easy then; it seemed 
to me that my inclination could not long run contrary to your wishes. Forgive 
me, I was wrong. I have tried hard; have struggled long with my heart. I 
have suffered and waited in vain, and I feel that I must give up the effort. 
The day of my wedding is at hand, and it is that, father, which is killing your 
child.’ 

‘“‘M. de Kérouare did not speak, but his brow was overcast. At last he said, 
in a slow and grave tone, ‘Are you quite sure, my daughter, that you cannot 
love M. de Grandlieu ?’ 

‘«¢ Yes, father,’ she cried. 

‘*«* Are you certain that you can never love him? that the marriage revolts 
your tastes and instincts ? and is it this which is killing my dearest child ?’ 

‘¢¢ Yes, father,’ she murmured. 

‘After a long silence, longer than the former, M. de Kérouare rose. 
‘Daughter,’ he said, ‘for the sake of your happiness I will do what I would 
never have done to save my own life in the days when I loved life best. May 
our ancestors pardon me for failing thus to observe their ancient loyalty! For 
your sake I am going to ask back from a man of honour the word which you 
and I have freely pledged him.’ ” 


But at the very moment that the letter is about to be written to 
the rejected suitor, he himself appears. He has, of course, known 
nothing of Marie’s troubles, and his visit, directly as it concerns 
them, is of an entirely independent nature. He has been mixing in 
the Legitimist intrigues which 1830 excited anew in La Vendée; 
his share has been discovered; the popular vengeance is already 
directed against him, and he feels that his fortune is but a precarious 
one. Accordingly he comes, of his own accord, to restore to M. de 
Kérouare and his daughter the word that they pledged him in his 
prosperity. ‘It does not become him to drag others to share his 
own ruin.” 
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The revulsion of feeling which this conduct, especially considering 
M. de Grandlieu’s ignorance of her own feelings, produces in a girl 
-of Marie’s temperament and education, may easily be guessed. At 
-once, and before her father can reply, she speaks: “ Monsieur de 
Grandlieu,” said she, in a clear and steady voice, “if it is not for 
you to drag us down in your ruin, it is for us to follow you there. 
Your poverty is dearer to us than your fortune. As long as this 
house stands your refuge is here, and, if it is true that you love me, 
here, sir, is my hand.” Her father’s rapture, as he thus sees the 
point of honour more than satisfied, instead of insulted, as he had 
feared, is easy to imagine, and his untranslatable cry, “Bien! 
mon sang!” expresses it finely. Nor do the scruples of Grandlieu 
shake Marie’s resolution. She even insists on the marriage taking 
place quickly, although in private, and when the glow of the im- 
pulse is over her mental sufferings are worse than ever. On the eve 
of the marriage she writes a despairing letter of apology to Octave, 
of whom, since his departure from Kérouare, she has seen and heard 
nothing. She begs him to pardon her; implores him to allow her 
to die without his malediction, and then proceeds to array herself 
for the sacrifice. Onthe very morning Grandlieu once more presents 
himself. ‘‘ Mademoiselle,” he says, “are you certain that you are 
not merely obeying a generous impulse? Are you sure that you 
have no repugnance in allying your destiny with mine? Did I not, 
without knowing it, take unfair advantage of a moment of enthusiasm 
and excitement, the cause of which I had unintentionally and un- 
designedly been? Did I not surprise you into consent? Do not 
allow yourself to be fettered by bashfulness, but tell me, Marie, for 
there is still time. You are dearer to me than life: yet I would not 
accept my happiness at the cost of a single tear of yours.” But 
Mademoiselle de Kérouare has learnt her part too well. She is 
resolved to lose everything, fors ?honneur, and they are married. 

At the end of the day, however, the almost inevitable breakdown 
comes. She wanders alone into the grounds of the chateau, and by 
the bank of the river where she had exchanged her ill-starred vows 
with Octave, her position at last presents itself to her fully. In a 
sort of delirium she roams about for hours, and at length the 
chateau is alarmed. But she returns at last and presents herself to 
her husband. To him then and too late she confesses that she 
does not and cannot love him, that she cannot bring herself to be a 
wife to him, and that though Octave is but a memory to her, to that 
memory she will remain faithful. Grandlieu accepts the situation 
as only a man of his stamp could accept it. He refuses to separate 
from his wife, or to afflict M. de Kérouare’s last days with any 
open scandal. He will not avenge himself on Octave, whose iden- 
tity, indeed, he does not know and scorns to ask; he will respect 
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‘Marie’s wishes, and he hardly even reproaches her. Through the 
fever which her excitement and exposure have brought on, he 
nurses her assiduously, and afterwards so orders their life that no 
-one suspects anything wrong. But he has a refuge. He busies him- 
‘self more and more in Legitimist plots, hoping, or rather certain, thus 
one day to be able to free his wife from her fetters and himself from 
his misery, by his own death. Gradually a conviction of this resolve 
forces itself upon Marie; and as at the same time his unceasing 
eare and the silence of Octave, who had never given a sign, have had 
a certain effect upon her mind, she becomes deeply moved, and even 
makes certain advances to her husband, which he repels, though 
with perfect gentleness. At last, thinking her completely recovered 
in health, he gives her a letter which had arrived during her illness, 
and which he has kept unread, from no jealous. motives, but simply 
for fear of over-exciting her. It is from Octave; and the irony of 
fate may be easily divined. Octave has never thought again of his 
boy-and-girl flirtation with his cousin, has himself been long married, 
congratulates her heartily on her own wedding, and rallies her, 
not too delicately, on the romantic tone of her epistle. 


‘Marie read the letter through twice; the first time with an air of incre- 
dulity, the second with a cold and steady glance. Then she placed it quietly 
in its envelope, and the envelope in her pocket. Having done this she remained 
for a long time seated at the foot of the oak, with her head resting on her 
hands, calm, silent, and without movement. What passed in her? To under- 
stand this one must one’s self have buried a living person in the oubliette 
of one’s own heart. When she rose she was radiant and transfigured. It 
seemed to her that God had just drawn her from nothingness, and that the 
splendour of creation was before her for the first time. She passed her hands 
over her face with the gesture of one who would recollect herself, and then cast 
a look of delight on all around. All around was festival and joy. The birds 
sang at full throat pitch ; the winged insects strewed the air with ruby, amethyst, 
and emerald; the haze which some hours before enveloped woods and uplands 
had disappeared, and all nature was sunning itself in the warm kisses of the 
light. Even so was it in Marie’s soul; she heard new voices singing within 
her, and she saw the image of her husband disengaging itself from the mist 
in which it had so long been wrapped. It was a kind of revelation, and her 
whole being was drenched in unknown delight.” 


She returns to the chateau in the same half-bewitched condition, 
anticipating a complete explanation and a happy future. But the 
just gods have no such fate in store for her. As she reaches her 
home her husband is quitting it ; and though they meet, he mistakes 
naturally enough the crigin of the delight which her face shows, sets 
it down to the letter she has received from her lover, and hurries off 
to an insurgent rendezvous. The result is, of course, a certainty. 
M. de Grandlieu refuses quarter and all chance of escape, and dies 
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defending a farm-house against the troops. His wife and father-in- 
law survive him but a short time, and M. Octave Duvivier, heir-at- 
law of the chateau of Kérouare, sells it for a cotton-factory. 

The story is simple enough, and the somewhat antique and heroic 
passions which it depicts may not be much to the taste of the present 
day, which must have a modern element in one kind or another in 
its fiction, whatever it desires in its furniture. For myself I must 
confess that “ pour Chiméne j’ai les yeux de Rodrigue,” and that in 
presence of so exquisitely drawn a picture of the higher manners 
and morality I cannot be very careful to inquire whether it ever 
existed out of books, or whether the circumstances of its existence 
were or were not circumstances the extinction of which is to be 
regretted. That the author evidently sympathizes strongly with the 
characters he draws, I have already said. But the sympathy is 
thoroughly artistic in character. Short as the story is, no one can 
possibly wish it either longer or shorter: the former wish being, it 
may be remarked with leave of a great authority, quite as bad a 
compliment to the art of a story as the latter. The characters have 
all the advantages and none of the drawbacks of distinct types. 
They have the clearness and firm drawing which are natural to their 
class ; and, at the same time, the individuality, the want of which is 
that class’s besetting sin. M.de Grandlieu is not in the least a 
prig, despite his somewhat Grandisonian attributes: M. de Kérouare 
is nothing so little as a dummy pére noble, and Marie herself is a 
perfect heroine. Her mistake, if mistake it is, is almost an inevit- 
able consequence of her disposition and bringing-up; and her fate 
has just sufficient intermixture of destiny to be tragic, and just little 
enough to retain the human interest which the mere working of 
inauspicious stars is apt to destroy. The author’s comic power is 
not indeed here shown as it is in the longer and better known 
Maison de Penarvan ; but, from the nature of the case and the scale 
of the book, comedy would have been decidedly out of place. 

An admirable example in a totally different style is Catherine. 
The opening words will best describe its scene :— 


«St. Sylvain is a poor village in the district of La Manche. You may see there 
half-a-dozen thatched roofs clustered round a rustic church, very much as ragged 
children cluster round their mother; she gathers them lovingly together, and 
presses them to her bosom to warm them. The country is poor but picturesque, 
and its special charm in my eyes is that no tourist’s indiscretion has ever 
revealed its secret. In winter you would think it Siberia; but when spring 
comes, everything becomes gay, green, flowery, and full of song. The village 
hides its poverty under a cloak of foliage, which April and May throw over its 
shoulders; the bindweed stars the hedges; the cherry-trees scatter odorous 
snow over the footpaths; andthe very thatch itself is transformed into a flower- 
garden, whére wall-flowers and house-leek, bluebells and pellitory grow and 
flourish in good understanding with one another.” 
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The central figure of the little society of Saint Sylvain is, of 
course, the curé, Francois Paty, a priest possessed of all the excel- 
lencies of Chaucer’s and Goldsmith’s parsons, but endowed with 
considerably less than even forty pounds a year. He has, however, 
one treasure in his niece Catherine, a girl of seventeen, called by all 
the country round sometimes La Petite Vierge, from a fancied resem- 
blance to a picture of Our Lady in the church, sometimes La Petite 
Fée, from her good deeds and her fairy-like appearance. 


‘*When there was at St. Sylvain or in the neighbourhood some distress to 
relieve, and the vicar’s purse and the poor-box were both empty, Catherine 
would send to the nearest town and sell her embroidery, or at the worst would 
mount Annette, her uncle’s mare, and go a begging in the district, sure to 
return with a coin or two in her bag. As soon as she was seen either in a 
farmyard or at the gates of a country house the cry would be, ‘ Here is La Petite 
Vierge on her rounds for the poor;’ and each one would give her a kind word 
and a contribution. She was known for a dozen miles round, and her appari- 
tion was always taken as a good omen. It was she who dressed the church on 
holidays, sometimes with the flowers she gathered, at others with those which 
her fingers had made. As for her housekeeping, it was worth seeing; and so 
were the cunning repairs she managed to make in her uncle’s single surplice and 
cassock.” 


This being the case, it is not to be wondered at that the vicar was 
proud of his niece, and that he was wont to express this pride to his 
chief confidant, Monsieur Noirel, the second man in the village, who 
united the high functions of churchwarden and schoolmaster to the 
reputation of possessing considerable hoards, and the actual posses- 
sion of a son, Claude by name, who assisted in school, performed the 
functions of clerk with a loud and clear voice, and was unfortunately 
very ugly. In the opinion of the village, however, there could be 
no doubt about Catherine and Claude making a match of it; and 
Papa Noirel, like a shrewd French peasant, was by no means averse 
to the idea of a daughter-in-law who, if she had little ready money, 
was an admirable housewife, and could be made to keep herself and 
a good deal more by her embroidery. 

Now, at the moment when the story opens, St. Sylvain was in a 
very bad way. Times had been hard: the resources of the vicar and 
the charity of the neighbourhood had been quite used up, and at the 
very moment came an episcopal intimation from the Bishop of 
Limoges that he intended to hold a visitation at the village on the 
day (soon to come round) of its patron saint. This honour and 
compliment, for'such it was, nearly drove poor Francois out of his 
mind. How were himself, his curate, and his church to be made 
presentable? How were the Bishop and a dozen clergy to be 
entertained? Nobody but Noirel had either money or means, and 
he, as may be supposed, was not eager to offer. So the vicar, in 
placid despair, resolved to leave the question of the Bishop’s recep. 
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tion to fate, after the manner of men and vicars. Not so Catherine. 
She remembers one chateau of the neighbourhood where she has. 
never begged ; chiefly, it must be confessed, because begging there 
seemed hopeless. This was Bigny, the property of a certain Count 
de Songéres, who had left the country by no means in the odour of 
sanctity years before, and where a bailiff of evil and ferocious 
manners reigned in his master’s stead. Despite the ill repute of the 
place, Catherine, escorted some way by Claude, makes the effort, and 
is received by the bailiff as might be expected. She is refused with 
all sorts of insults, and the repulse, so different from the treatment 
she usually meets with, coupled with her despair about the Bishop’s. 
reception, quite breaks her down. She sits weeping at the foot of a 
tree for a long time, when suddenly a heavenly apparition manifests 
itself. 

‘*She had been crying for nearly an hour, and the sun was already length- 
ening the shadows of the cypresses and pines when she heard sudden barkings. 
She started up in terror, thinking that Robineau, the bailiff, had actually loosed 
the mastiffs on her; but she was soon reassured, by finding playful hounds, 
well-mannered and affectionate, licking her hands and frolicking round her. 
Soon she saw a young man in a plain hunting dress, with gun on shoulder. 
He was tall and slight. A frock-coat with metal buttons showed a figure as 
lithe as Catherine’s own; a black velvet cap only half hid his golden hair, and 
his pale and distinguished countenance showed his aristocratic birth.” 


The angelic being in metal-buttoned coat and black velvet cap is 
the Count’s son Roger, but he is no wolf in sheep’s clothing. He 
consoles Catherine, presents her with a handsome subscription, and 
when her inexperience has spent all this on vestments and suchlike 
matters, leaving nothing for my Lord Bishop’s creature comforts, he 
comes once more to the rescue by sending from the chateau, not 
merely carp and geese pies and wine of unapproachable excellence,. 
but even plate and linen. Thus the visitation is an immense success, 
and the excellent bishop reads his attendant clergy a lecture on the 
way in which the vicar, without ever grumbling at his tiny stipend, 
is able to entertain thus royally by means of thrift and good manage- 
ment. Meanwhile Roger has been improving his acquaintance with 
Catherine, quite in the way of honesty, but much to the discomfiture 
of the good Claude, who, even setting aside his ugliness, is obviously 
nowhere in comparison. Roger falls desperately in love with La 
Petite Vierge, and determines to marry her, she on her side being 
naturally carried away by the beauty and amiability of the young 
gentleman. At this point, however, the Count de Songéres himself 
appears on the scene. He has been informed of all that has 
happened, and a good deal more, too, by Robineau, the bailiff; and 
he has quite other views for Roger. Indeed, he intends him to 
marry his cousin Malvina, daughter of an affectionate sister of his. 
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This sister, having made a mésalliance, and thereby enriched herself, 
is now amiably endeavouring to oust her brother, who had not dis- 
dained to borrow from his parvenu brother-in-law, from the family 
estates. Malvina is determined on a title and a chateau, and the 
Count does not see why he should not pay his debts with Roger and 
the worthless estate of Bigny. But he cannot take the high parental 
line with the young man, for the simple reason that he has wasted 
all the fortune due to him from his mother, and therefore a rupture 
would be highly inconvenient; so he feigus amiability, persuades 
Malvina and her mother to come down to Bigny, and fits up the old 
ramshackle chateau gorgeously for their reception. Malvina cannot 
resist the idea of visiting the castle of her ancestors, and as she is a 
very handsome girl the Count does not doubt of succeeding in his 
designs on Roger. He manages admirably; as well as Major 
Pendennis himself. He makes no secret of the affair with Catherine, 
even to his sister and niece, but speaks of it with gentle irony as a 
generous and poetical outburst of youth. With Malvina his con- 
versation is all of the family arms, the room in the chateau that 
Charles VII. slept in, the jewels that Marie Antoinette gave his 
mother, and so forth. To his sister he represents the uncertainty of 
the law and the wisdom of amicable settlements. As to Roger, he 
simply lets him alone, contrives that he shall be as much as possible 
in Malvina’s company, and blandly puts aside the young man’s 
passionate declarations of his intentions towards Catherine. Now 
Roger, for an angel in metal buttons and black velvet cap, is rather 
a weakminded young man. He has not the least intention of giving 
Catherine up, but his appointments with her are ingeniously frus- 
trated; her image is gradually removed from his mind, and Malvina 
is certainly pretty. The final stroke is given by a cunning inter- 
view, in which Madame Barnajon, the mother, points out to Cathe- 
rine the injury she will do Roger if she holds him to his word, while 
La Petite Vierge herself sees the cousins apparently on the best of 
terms with each other. The dénouement, however, is not so simple 
as it may seem. The good vicar is fatally injured in rescuing a 
child from a burning house, or rather endeavouring to do so, for 
the real rescuer of both is Claude. The latter, who is aware of Cathe- 
rine’s position, and is resolved to play out the part of self-sacrifice 
which he has begun by refusing (much to his father’s disgust) to 
urge his suit to the vicar’s niece, goes off to fetch Roger as a consoler 
for Catherine, and, all meet by the vicar’s death-bed. He has never 
deceived himself as to the lover’s amiable but weak character, and 
is in despair for his defenceless nicce. 


“When Roger had finished speaking, and had made full offer of all his 
worldly goods, Catherine remained musingly silent, and allowed her eyes to 
wande reflectingly from her lover to her uncle, and from her uncle to Claude, 
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who remained modestly at the end of the room. Roger still on his knees, 
Frangois half sitting on his bed, awaited her answer, the one full of hope, the 
other of alarm. Claude alone expected nothing. Some minutes passed thus. 

‘‘ During this time, what was passing in Catherine’s mind? Did she by one 
of those instantaneous acts of intuition, which no analysis can reach, uuderstand 
the change that had taken place in the Viscount’s heart during the last few 
days? Did she tell herself that the sacrifice of her whole life was not too much 
to assure the happiness of her uncle? Did she blench at the idea suggested by 
Madame Barnajon, that in accepting Roger she would be placing a stumbling- 
block inhis way? Or, remembering all that Claude had been and done for her, 
did she, child as she was, feel irresistibly the desire to reward so much self- 
sacrifice? Weknow not. With a sudden movement of despairing tenderness, 
like a young mother who is separated from her child, she took in both her 
hands Roger’s golden head, and kissed the forehead and the hair, then she rose 
and went towards Claude. 

‘*<« Brother,’ she said, ‘you know my heart and its sufferings. I do not 
think I can recover, and if I do I shall keep in my heart a spell of sadness of 
which time will not relieve me. All that I can promise, and that I promise 
before God, is to hold unstained the honour of the hearth which gives me the 
right to sit at it. Have you courage and strength enough to open the door of 
your house to me ?’” 


Claude’s answer may be guessed, and so the vicar goes to his rest, 
and Roger to Malvina. 

But the task of the churchwarden’s son is not finished. Catherine 
and he are only betrothed, not married, and even then there is the 
still longer step between marriage and love. Fora year Catherine 
and her old maid live peaceably enough at Noirel’s, Claude being as 
assiduous as ever, but if possible even more respectful. At the 
end of the year Noirel dies, leaving a still fuller stocking than 
report had credited him with. The marriage can be no longer 
delayed, and Claude takes up his residence at the neighbouring town 
to arrange his affairs and make his preparations. They are married, 
and he takes her, not to the old village home, but to Bigny itself, 
which he has bought—Malvina had soon tired of the ramshackle castle 
—altered and refurnished as a roomy farm-house. At first she does 
not know whether to be pleased at the infinite little cares for her 
comfort which the place shows, or scandalized at his want of delicacy 
in bringing her toa home necessarily full of the memories of his 


rival. But in the evening he disappears and she soon receives this 
letter :— 


‘* Catherine, you are still heart-sick. Iam not necessary to you now; and 
I feel that my presence would only fret your distress and retard your cure. I 
am going away, happy enough in the thought that your uncle in heaven has no 
reason to be dissatisfied with me. Had I thought that I could, without chaining 
your life to mine, have made you accept the modest affluence which my father 
has left me, I should have said to you, Take it. But you would not have taken 
anything. Forgive me for haying married you; I did it only in order to have 
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the right of giving you all. Your fortuneis not great, but it is enough to allow 
you to live pleasantly, to fear no want, and to do some good to your poor, 
whose providence you will, I know, continue to be. Do not disturb yourself 
about me; I am taking with me much more than I shall want. I shall try to 
travel a little, and to become less of a bumpkin, by knocking about the world. 
Try on your part to recover, if not completely, at any rate enough to be able to 
bear me when I ask you to take me in. You will find a corner somewhere for 
me, and you shall not find me a nuisance. Besides, if it worries you to see the 
face at which you used to laugh, I will set out once more on my travels, and 
will not come back again till you call me. 
‘* ¢Your brother, CLAUDE. 

‘* When she had read her letter Catherine first put it to her lips, and then 
placed it as a talisman next her heart. : 

‘** At the end of the year Claude returned. We do not know if he set out 
again, All that we do know is, that the precise day of his return was the last of 
the history of La Petite Vierge.” 


I have selected these two stories for more particular analysis be- 
cause they seem to me to show better than any others the peculiarly 
quiet and delicate art, hardly to be reproduced in any abstract, with 
which M. Sandeau treats subjects which would, with less careful 
workmanship and handling, be ordinary and commonplace enough. 
Neither of the stories could perhaps be termed his masterpiece if we 
are to look to length and scale as well as to excellence. Probably 
La Maison de Penarran, which is also his best known work in 
England, deserves that title as well as any other. The picture of 
Renée de Penarvan, last of her race, burying her youth and beauty 
for years in the joint composition of a. history of her house—her 
collaborator being a most admirably original copy (if the oxymoron 
be allowable) of Dominie Sampson—waking up to real life when she 
finds that there is still a Penarvan alive and in danger of. the two 
unpardonable sins of Liberalism and a mésalliance, captivating and 
marrying him almost against his will, forcing him into the ranks of 
the Chouans, where he meets his death, bringing up her daughter, to 
whom she never forgives her sex, in stern seclusion, turning her off 
at once for marrying a bourgeois, and only at last melted into humanity 
by her grandchild, is in many ways an admirable one. Very good again 
is Mademoiselle de la Seigliére with its curious theme of an enriched 
peasant driven by aristocratic wiles to restore to his old seigneur 
the estate which the latter has forfeited by emigration. Valreuse 
deserves special notice both for its merits, and because it illustrates 
the peculiar theory of feminine weakness as a matter of course to which 
we have before alluded. Madeleine, a well-known book and one 
deservedly honoured by the author’s future colleagues with a crown, is 
perhaps a little Utopian in its picture of a young roué, reformed by his 
cousin, and by the agency of honest labour in which she ingeniously 
engages him; but it is a charming sketch. So is La Chasse au 
Roman, a decorous but most amusing treatment of the same theme 
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which Théophile Gautier, in Ceiie-ci et Celle-la, and Feydeau, in 
Sylvie, not to mention many others, have also handled, and of which 
the familiar English play-title of The Way to Win Him tells the 
story. Lest it be thought that I am eulogising indiscriminately, 
let me mention as by no means so successful Le Docteur Herbeau, 
an exaggerated and painful study of senile folly and its punishment, 
and Sacs et Parchemins—almost the only one of M. Sandeau’s books 
which I have found tedious. On the other hand his boy’s book, La 
Roche aux Moucttes, most certainly deserves the honour of transla- 
tion into English which has fallen to its lot; and his chief work 
since the war, Jean de Thommeray, seems to me to merit more 
favour than it has received, especially for its sketch of 1830 from a 
new point of view. M. Sandeau, it may readily be believed, is but 
half the child of that glorious and stormy epoch, and the illustrations 
of it to which he seems fondest of alluding are Lamartine and De 
Vigny, not Hugo. Had he been present at the first representation 
of Hernani, I can hardly think that it would have been with a red 
ticket. Finally, it must be noticed that his shortest stories are 
among the best things he has done. Olivier is spoilt by some 
obvious improbabilities, but Le Chdteau de Montsabrey, Le Jour 
sans Lendemain and Un Début dans le Magistrature, are perfect 
in their kind. What that kind is must have been already sufficiently 
indicated. It has been said of this author that his work has never 
made “ du bruit,” and in every meaning of that many-sensed word we 
may believe it. Scandal there is none in it, nor anything thereunto 
approaching. Yet the author is steeped to the lips in that artistic 
feeling which, according to some people, inevitably leads to the 
confounding of moral distinctions, the selection of perilous and 
dubious subjects, the subjection of everything to the “ culte féroce 
du beau,” and so forth. Unless «ney escape from the difficulty by 
declaring that M. Sandeau, not being immoral, cannot be an artist- 
writer, they will certainly see their cherished delusion, that to 
praise the art of a writer is a cunning cloak intended to hide a taste 
for immorality, upset and demolished. If La Maison de Penarvan 
and its fellows are not acceptable to every mood of every mind, that 
is a drawback which they share with a good deal of literature. It 
may perhaps require a little time to adjust the eye to the subdued 
atmosphere of a region “ where the world is quiet,” where there is 
passion enough, but passion which rarely tears itself to tatters, and 
can live, and sometimes die, without shrieking and attitudinising. 
But when the eye has got its focus it is apt to return to the spectacle, 
and to be greatly refreshed and delighted thereby. To use once 
more in an altered and happier form words which were applied to 
M. Sandeau by a greater than he in days long gone by, “ Quand on 
Vaura trouvé, on saura le garder.” GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
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THERE are gathering sounds which portend that an effort will before 
long be made to clear away some of the grounds of dissatisfaction 
with our parliamentary representation that the successive Reform 
Bills have left behind them. The preliminary discussion’ we have 
lately had touching several important points, by statesmen whose 
names are sure to command so large a share of the public attention, 
cannot be otherwise than useful in awakening thought and inquiry. 
The step before us, in the direction of further reform, is one which 
cannot be made with too much deliberation. At this time it is 
above all things desirable, having regard to the true “ aim of practical 
politics—to surround any given society with the greatest possible 
number of circumstances of which the tendencies are beneficial, and 
to remove or counteract, as far as practicable, those of which the 
tendencies are injurious,’—to consider thoroughly the amendments 
which are needed. There is one point in which there appears to be 
an almost general concurrence. Mr. Lowe complains of the vast 
amount of talent, industry, and knowledge which are lost to the 
public service from the fact that the choice of constituencies and the 
entry into parliament is so greatly circumscribed and confined, in all 
but exceptional cases, to the old and the rich, and he fears that 
every step in the extension of the suffrage will further restrict the 
choice of the electors by making the Parliament consist of men older 
and richer still. Mr. Gladstone says there is a reduction almost to 
zero of the chances of the entry into Parliament of younger men 
who have only talent and character to rely upon—of the men whom 
we need, and whose powers are comparatively wasted in the train- 
ing forced upon them by the labours of the press, instead of acquiring 
the “ suppleness and strength ” which parliamentary discipline would 
confer. In still more earnest deprecation of the shortcomings of our 
parliamentary system, Lord Gifford addressed the Social Science 
meeting this year at Aberdeen, contemplating the subject purely in 
its philosophical aspect, and asserting emphatically the claims of 
politics as being within the proper dominion of the most elevated 
and accomplished minds, thus giving to them that “architectonic ” 
eminence in science which Mr. Gladstone treats rather ironically as 
being the chivalrous theory of Mr. Lowe. Lord Gifford thinks we 
have but lately learned the true principle on which our progress 


(1) A New Reform Bill, Fortnightly Review, October, 1877. The County Franchise 
and Mr. Lowe thereon, Nineteenth Century, November, 1877. Mr. Gladstone on Man- 
hood Suffrage, Fortnightly Review, December, 1877. 
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must depend. “ How imperfectly,” he says, “have the laws of our 
own country fulfilled their appointed functions! How ill, and often 
how falsely, have they defined or misdefined the rights and duties 
which citizens have and owe in relation to each other! How imper- 
fectly and blunderingly have they attempted to protect these rights 
and enforce these duties!”” In language worthy to be preserved we 
have his conception of the profound character of the duties of the 
legislator, and the spirit by which he should be animated and by 
which his conduct should be guided. “It is a spirit filled with the 
deepest and most ardent love of truth, 2nd with indomitable patience 
and perseverance in its pursuit. In the presence of and hearing the 
voice of truth, the lawmaker must be deaf to the voice of party, blind 
to the promptings of interest, unmoved by the threats of constituents, 
unswayed by the acclamations of multitudes, and undazzled by the 
allurements of power.” 

The matter which provoked the late discussion—the policy of 
getting rid of the distinction between the town and country domicile 
of the householder—is after all, one of secondary importance. There 
lies at the root of all real reform the question of the measure of indi- 
vidual power and liberty of action which shall be afforded to the 
electors when their qualifications are determined and defined—of what 
is necessary to secure for the people “the diversity of elements, the 
representation of mind: to make provision for the political training 


from youth upward of the most capable material of the country, 
whereby every section of the community can make the contribution 


of what it knows to the common stock.” By what organs is the 
national self best stimulated to reflection and action? The true 
problem of the situation was pointed out by the Marquis of Salisbury 
in a recent address at Bradford. ‘The measure,” he said, “ which 
deals with the county franchise will be judged a great deal more by 
those clauses that concern redistribution than by those which concern 
the franchise.” . 

Mr. Lowe, in his earlier paper, hinted, perhaps rather dimly, at 
the subject of redistribution; but his remarks were interpreted as 
expressing a fear of that question,—as looking at it as a sort of hob- 
goblin behind the extension of the franchise. In his later paper 
he possibly falls into a like error, by attributing a meaning, which 
was not intended, to the somewhat satirical view ¢aken by Mr. 
Gladstone of the great value he had set on the “‘ excellent” principle 
of preserving for parliamentary elections all the municipal and local 
organizations now existing for other civil purposes—as an intimation 
that Mr. Gladstone would disregard such institutions, and substitute 
equal electoral districts in their stead. This consequence certainly, 
as we shall show, does not follow from adopting a principle of 
political justice in the redistribution—by having due regard to the 
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relative numbers of every constituency, if that is to be inferred from 
Mr. Gladstone’s argument. 

The subject of redistribution becomes at this time one of greater 
importance than ever, in view of a movement going on in several 
parts of the country to establish a system of stereotyped parties, in 
order to accomplish a more perfect party union, by waiving differences, 
and thus suppressing the action of independent thought among its 
members. In Birmingham, Southwark, and other places, it would 
appear that some of the Liberal party have entered into this kind 
of organization. It is the design of this condensation of party that 
all who compose it shall follow their leaders implicitly, with the 
fidelity and obedience of an army acting under its commander. 
Divisions founded on opinion, however conscientiously entertained, 
must be excluded from consideration in Parliament, where none but 
the majority of the party can have a representative, and where, 
therefore, the opinions and views of the minority of the party will 
not be heard. 

Let us consider the results of this organization in the light of 
democratic experience. Mr. Goldwin Smith, who is not likely to 
be accused of any leanings opposed to Liberalism, and who has 
witnessed the results of similar proceedings, is able to inform us 
that the use of such machinery “involves a terrible sacrifice of those 
very habits of mental independence which it is the pride of Liberalism 
to promote.” “In the United States, the masters of the party 
machines have everywhere taken the representation out of the hands 
of the people. You are practically not at liberty to vote for anybody 
but their nominees; and the Republican horse, to vanquish the 
Democratic stag, becomes: absolutely the slave of its rider.” Again, 
on the inherent tendency of the party caucus in the United States 
to supersede the legislature of the nation, he tells us that “ the only 
real debates are those held in the caucus; all the members of the 
party, whether agreeing or dissenting, record their votes in the 
House as a matter of party allegiance. The result is not the 
government of the majority,” for it is the caucus that ‘imposes its 
will on the constituency, so that measures and elections may be, 
and often are, carried by a minority but little exceeding one-fourth 
of the House, or the constituency, as the case may be.” Let us not 
be unmindful of his warning that ‘“‘the same tendency is rapidly 
developing itself in England; and it is evidently fatal to the genuine 
existence of Parliamentary institutions.” * 

The truth is that the old political parties, or some of them, appear 
to be in a condition analogous to that of the Protectionists when 
opposed to Free traders, and to this we may attribute the spasmodic 

(1) The Decline of Party Government, by Professor Goldwin Smith, Maemillan’s 
Magazine, August, 1877. Some eloquent words of Sydney Herbert, on the subject of party 


government, were quoted by the present writer long ago. See Election of Representatives, 
Parliamentary and Municipal : a Treatise, 4th ed., p. 235, e¢ seg. Longmans, 1873. 
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attempts now made for their revival. Party isa thing which circum- 
stances must develop. It is, in its healthy form, subject to expansion 
and division into sections as numerous as the opinions which divide 
mankind ; and the ultimate action of parties, to be wholesome, must 
be guided by the result of discussion, and most commonly by com- 
promise—accepting from each other such half-truths as their several 
political principles frequently contain. It will be found that the 
healthy operation of party depends upon what are the real rather than 
the professed objects at the root of the combination. Is the leading 
principle the acquisition of power, or is it the attainment of some 
clear and definite purpose with a view to the public good? A 
broad programme comprehending a number of objects, the method 
of accomplishment whereof is unsettled, and which are capable of 
numberless modifications, cannot be adopted as the creed of a party, 
and as the test by which its exponents are to be chosen, except by an 
artificial process of organization such as is now attempted. 

Under the existing system, where minorities are everywhere 
politically ignored or extinguished, especially if it be accompanied 
by the contemplated party organization, it is greatly to be feared 
that the dangers which Mr. Lowe apprehends will cease to be 
imaginary. It is only in such an arrangement of constituencies as, 
instead of suppressing in every electoral district the voices of those 
who differ from the majority, shall enable every elector, uncontrolled 
by those immediately about him, to support the candidate in whom 
he has confidence, and which shall render it practically certain that 
his vote given with due care will not be without effect: it is in such 
a redistribution of seats, we submit, that the solution of the problem 
is found. It is unnecessary here to say more than that this is 
effected by enabling every quotient of the entire number of those 
who vote throughout the kingdom to secure the election of the 
candidate upon whom they all agree.’ The system was explained in 
the motion and debate on Mr. Mill’s amendment of the last Reform 
Bill (29th May, 1867), and on the motion for the second reading of 
Mr. Morrison’s Bill (10th July, 1872).? The system, however, is 

(1) The Election of Representatives, &c., 4th ed. Longmans, 1873. 

(2) A great meeting was held in October last, in Steinway Hall, New York, with a view 
to the better government of cities, and to prevent the waste, embezzlement, and mis- 
appropriation of public moneys, by making the municipal suffrage dependent on the 
contribution in taxes. One of the chief advocates of the amendment, Mr. Sterne, on 
that occasion said that “an intelligent system of minority or totality representation, 
which, in its results, would represent every class in the commonwealth, so that a muni- 
cipal representative chamber would be a reduced photograph of the whole community 
—its rich and its poor—instead of the wretched result of party and caucus conspiracies, 
he had always preferred, and should now very much prefer to any artificial restrictions ; 
but so long as they, as a people, persist in shutting their eyes to the advantages to be 
derived from totality representation, they must for safety resort to artificial restric- 


tions, and their consequent comparative injustice.”’—New York Times, Oct. 23; the 
World, New York, Nov. 1, 1877. 
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utterly opposed to the party objects of the Birmingham school. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who will be accepted as the best exponent of its 
doctrines, says: ‘‘Some, who call themselves Liberals, become uneasy 
and uncomfortable when they see the majority in the exercise of its 
proper rights.” ‘In the view,” he adds, “of the enormous 
influence which minorities already possess in the government of 
this country ; in view of the fact that wealth and education must 
always possess influence out of proportion to the numbers they re- 
present, those gentlemen spend their lives in elaborating ingenious 
devices to protect minorities from imaginary tyranny. Accordingly, 
there were cumulative voting and three-cornered constituencies, and 
they were threatened with negative voting and proportional repre- 
sentation.” It is true that the three-cornered constituencies may 
not unreasonably be objected to as calculated to reduce the weight in 
the legislature of the largest constituencies in the kingdom, such as 
Birmingham and Liverpool, to the level of that of the sixty or 
seventy electors of Portarlington: the Liberals in Birmingham 
cannot, perhaps, be expected to consider that without such con- 
stituencies in the present state of things, some thousands of 
Conservative voters would be practically without representation. 

But the remedy to this is the true recognition of relative 
numbers in all constituencies. Mr. Bright, in the discussion on 
the Lords’ amendment introducing the three-cornered constituencies, 
clearly distinguished them from proportional or totality representa- 
tion. ‘ This,” he said, ‘is no portion of a grand scheme to give to 
every person in the country, whether one of a minority or one of a 
majority, a representation in this House;” and he emphatically 
cautioned his hearers “not to be misled by supposing it to approxi- 
mate, or to be the admission even of the principle, of a plan in 
which everybody would be represented, and such things as majorities 
and minorities never known.” A more accurate description of 
totality and proportional representation could hardly be given, and 
it certainly conveys no intimation that it would, if practically 
offered, encounter his opposition. It may therefore be found that 
totality representation, even though at the same time proportional, 
may ultimately receive the support of the distinguished representa- 
tive of the Liberal party in Birmingham, notwithstanding the 
dislike with which it is viewed by some of his constituents. 

Let us consider what is really the change proposed. Nothing 
more than an application, in the business of electing our represen- 
tatives, of the readier and more perfect means of action which the 
conditions of our times afford in almost all the operations of life. 
The object is to give to every individual elector the most complete 
freedom and power of exercising his best judgment in considering the 
qualities and merits of those whom he would choose to rule over him. 
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There is no aspiration, no germ of the higher feelings, to which the 
knowledge of the voter that he possesses such a discretion and such 
a@ power may not appeal. While it would be a new instructive 
agent of incalculable value, the principle to which Mr. Lowe attaches 
so much importance, that of preserving and building up the addi- 
tional constituencies upon the ancient and habitual local organiza- 
tions, may be developed to an extent otherwise unattainable. The 
creation of new geographical districts solely for the purpose of 
parliamentary elections, excluding the action of municipal bodies as 
now constituted, would hardly fail to be mischievous. Instead of 
disregarding or setting aside any of the local powers now consti- 
tuted, it will rather be the province of judicious legislation to call 
many more of such municipalities into existence. Twenty years 
ago upwards of a hundred towns were pointed out, the population of 
which entitled them to be recognised as boroughs to be represented.’ 
From the subsequent increase of population many other towns would 
now fall within the same category. The smaller boroughs would, 
of course, be necessarily grouped, that all may have proportionate 
weight without any addition to the number of members in the 
House. The difference between the scheme proposed and the 
present method of providing for the representation of some of the 
less populous towns is, that, instead of arbitrarily binding them 
together, they will be enabled to group themselves.? All the muni- 
cipalities under a free system of voting would exercise their powers 
of corporate action and combination wholly unimpeded, while the 
aggregate bodies would not be able to dictate or control the conduct 
of such persons among them as may look beyond the local objects of 
the municipality to the interests of the nation and people at large. 
Such a reform, adapting the representation to the altered and 
constantly changing distribution of the people, is working on the 
old lines, and is in no respect revolutionary. The foundation of the 
Commons’ House—those to whom the suffrage is given—continues 
the same. The design is simply to purify and render healthy the 
course by which the will of the people is expressed. The law can 
only deal with tendencies, and the proposed method of action is 
calculated to increase and give effect to the good tendencies, and 
diminish the force of those which are evil. None who consider the 
readiness with which the British people, throughout the length and 


(1) The Election of Representatives, &c., 4th ed., pp. 52, 53, n. “ Itis not undeserv- 
ing of remark that the last Act of the last session of Parliament (40 and 41 Vic., c. 69) 
gave to the inhabitant householders of any town or towns or district in England 
power to apply for and obtain municipal charters. This is in substance an adoption so far 
of the clause (5) to this effect, in the proposed Electoral Law, by which any newly created 
corporate town might be enabled to exercise the franchise, and have its proper share 
in the parliamentary representation.”’—Jbid. p. 50, et seq. 

(2) See clauses 22 and 23 of the proposed Electoral Bill. ‘Treatise on the Election of 
Representatives, pp. 166, 219, 4th ed. 
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breadth of the land, accept and respond to all generous appeals and 
elevating objects, can doubt that there exists an incalculable amount 
of force, material, intellectual, and moral, which might be brought 
into use in aid of good government, and the most of which, in fact, is, 
in our present system, paralysed or treated as non-existent. By recog- 
nising, not individuals, but communities, some perhaps think that the 
ignorant, the corrupt, and the vicious are in some measure controlled 
and prevented from making a selection as their own tastes and dis- 
positions might prompt. If this be ever the case, at what cost is it 
effected ? The whole tone of tne constituency is lowered. Candidates, 
according to the degree of their moral subservience and anxiety for 
success, affect opinions they have not, suppress those they have, 
promise what they know to be impossibilities, or, if not impossible, 
what would be inexpedient or unjust, and in many cases bribe, or 
yield to other degradations to secure a majority. Liberated from the 
existing bonds, not only is there opportunity for the honest electors to 
obey every conscientious impulse and every patriotic desire, but 
the effect at the same time is to render the evil and counteracting 
influences comparatively innoxious. It may be likened to the 
process by which modern science has enabled us to remove the 
pestilential influences that in former times were allowed to surround 
human habitations. It is easily possible to conceive the case of a 
wealthy man seeking to enter Parliament without any selfish object, 
acting from a wish to employ himself in public duties for the good of 
his country, and ready to incur expense for that object. Sir Samuel 
Romilly laboured more than any statesman in his generation to 
amend impolitic and unjust laws. He was willing, and, indeed, 
preferred to pay two or three thousand pounds for his seat, rather 
than be the nominee of those who might on that ground claim to 
influence his conduct in the House. It is impossible wholly to 
prevent bribery, but instead of suffering it to vitiate a constituency, 
and, as in Norwich and other places, to neutralize the action of the 
upright and conscientious electors, the totality system will separate 
and withdraw from them the corrupt portion of the constituency, dimi- 
nishing at the same time the temptation of the latter to accept bribes by 
the reduction of the value of the vote, which can no longer turn the 
scale of balanced parties. Payments thus made to secure seats would 
be less morally evil than the employment of money which is now 
often insidiously and hypocritically spent. A mischief which cannot 
be wholly prevented is rendered harmless in its consequences to 
society. The members who thus purchase their seats are not likely 
to be dangerous enemies of property or of public order. By with- 
drawing and diverting the foul and dangerous elements of the 
natural world which create disease, we succeed in raising the 
standard of health and lengthening life. Let us do the same in 
VOL, XXIII, N.S. G 
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our political world. Separate the pure from the impure, and 
liberate all the better elements which exist in society. There is 
no reason to fear that the same liberty of association of the poorer 
and more ignorant classes of electors will debase their representation 
to the degree which in truth follows from the existing compulsory 
alliance. A multitude of counter influences will avert such a con- 
sequence.. There is no doubt the sections of the community who, as 
Mr. Gladstone. says, now so assiduously employ parliamentary 
machinery in pushing their own selfish interests against the interests 
of the nation will, when sufficiently numerous, be represented ; but they 
will be reduced to their true dimensions, and will be unable to drag 
the other electors, who are now tied to them, into the same abyss. 
The apprehensions of Mr. Lowe of the poorer and more ignorant 
classes being enfranchised to an extent capable of outnumbering all 
others, when they may act together, under designing leaders, to 
subvert the order of society, Mr. Gladstone meets by pointing to 
their love of inequality. When there is a wide power of association, 
and the election ceases to be a sort of prize fight in a special area, 
there will be little to divert them from yielding to this disposition, 
and giving effect to the popular preference in favour of those to 
whom they have been accustomed to look up, as being persons in 
possession of advantages or of authority due to hereditary or to 
other causes of distinction. Whether this be or be not accurately 
described as a “love of inequality,” it is surely no unreasonable or 
unworthy feeling. Such an acceptance of supposed superiority may 
often be a mistake, but it is strange to characterize it as “inveterate 
meanness and perverseness from the right.” The sentiment is rather 
allied to. that reverence which, in the growth of the world in know- 
ledge and power, the poet couples with charity. It has no relation 
with the desire shown by some of the middle classes to hang on to 
the skirts of rank in social life, which is contemptible enough. It 
has a profound and venerable source in human nature. The tranquil 
and peaceful working of free government in this kingdom is in no 
small degree preserved and guarded from the strife and intrigue of 
republican communities by the general sense of the position and 
dignity of the Sovereign, and the loyalty and love of order 
thus encouraged. Lord Gifford, in the address referred to, on the 
qualities required in those who govern, spoke in a higher strain of 
the’ distinctions, derived either from ancestral merit or personal 
labour, to which men might legitimately bow. The infinite diversity 
in the measure of gifts, mental and physical, with which man is 
endowed, and their results in the current of events, make pure equality 
impossible. . If .a willingness to render “custom to whom custom, 
fear to. whom fear, honour to whom honour,” be termed a supersti- 
tion, there are not. a few who will be content to accept the reproach. 
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The power which every elector will know that he possesses of 
giving his vote for the candidate, or alternatively for the candidates, 
whom he believes to be the worthiest and most fitted for the 
business of Parliament, will open a door for the admission of 
competent men wider than it could ever have been before the days 
of Parliamentary Reform; the effect of which, in this respect, 
many are disposed to regret. It is in the absence of all restriction 
or effort that those best qualified for it have become the leaders of 
work in the world. In every part of the country there are great 
numbers who sympathise with the desire for the selection of those 
who are best fitted for the duties of legislation and government; and 
there will be many who have a personal knowledge of some one or 
more whom they would willingly intrust with power. When the 
avenue to Parliament is thus opened, none who deserve to command 
attention are likely to remain unheard, or to have their claims wholly 
disregarded. The bitterest opponents of such a system will be those 
who fear that their chances of obtaining seats would be reduced if 
the worth of the candidate should be too much taken into account. 

The changes which the country has undergone, and is still under- 
going, are not due to any limited organizations. The City companies: 
have done nothing for the trades” from which they are named. 
Progress is the result of unrestricted and individual effort, of which 
all our new industries, new appliances, and expanded resources have 
been the product. If men had been bound together in numbers. 
great or small, and compelled to obtain the assent of their 
majority before any new enterprise could be undertaken, what 
would have been our state of commercial advancement ? Enabled 
to form associations or partnerships, united by mutual sympathy 
and confidence, great undertakings are begun and great experiments 
tried. Associations which assume the joint-stock form are but the 
fruits of unfettered private enterprise adopting a corporate organiza- 
tion. It would be thus with political parties under a free repre- 
sentative system. There would be combinations arising from the 
various harmonies of private judgment. The money expended by 
the candidates on elections would take a new direction, and would 
assume the form of political instruction. Wealth and education, the 
enormous and disproportionate influence of which Mr. Chamberlain 
deprecates, will then be employed,—as he justly says it is their duty 
to be,—in converting to their riper views the multitude without such 
advantages,—a work of conversion which, if prosecuted on the con- 
ditions that the Birmingham school impose on party action, would 
be likely, in most questions of government, to come too late, 
and not till after legislation, which may be more or less unwise 
or ill-considered. Relieved from the cost of taking the poll 
—which it is not reasonable to suppose will be permitted much 
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longer to continue as a pecuniary imposition on the candidates, 
but will become a part of the local charges of every district 
—the legitimate labour of all candidates and parties will then 
be directed to bringing before the electors the grounds on which 
their support is claimed. It will not be only the one-sided view of 
things which party organizations having especial programmes now 
desire to supply their members with. They will be addressed from 
all sides, thus opening fields of instruction which have never yet 
been known. What in the vast multitude of cases is now merely 
obedience to or acquiescence in the rules of party drill, will 
gradually become more and more a part of the ordinary and 
acknowledged business of life. The voters will look into and 
consider the reasons on which their support is sought by the various 
appeals put into their hands. It is hardly possible that such 
addresses, not dealing with uninteresting or speculative subjects that 
might receive little or no attention and be thrown aside, but con- 
taining invitations to perform a special and present duty—prompt- 
ings to actual work to be at once done—will not produce impressions 
favourable, as thought and attention are awakened, to the progress of 
' truth and knowledge. The election of a member of the House of 
Commons may thus be converted into an intellectual as well as 
moral exercise, from being, as it too often is, a demoralising game. 
As education advances the appeal to the national intellect and 
judgment will be more and more effectual. In any dealing with the 
franchise notice must be taken of the great change in the position of 
the question caused since the last Reform Bill by the Elementary 
Education Act. That Act is no less than a declaration by the State 
that a certain measure of learning is a necessary qualification for 
all. Instead, therefore, of spending time and attention in devising 
means whereby the illiterate voter may exercise the franchise, it may 
be provided that—say after the year 1880—no one shall be entitled to 
vote who cannot read, write, and cipher. Of this, the personal act 
-of filling up the ballot paper at the polling-booth will be some test. 
We may sum up these observations by repeating their substance : 
‘that, by enabling every unanimous quotient of actual voters to elect 
a member in the national representation, we not only avoid any 
disfranchisement, and preserve the corporate action of all counties, 
cities, and boroughs, but permit any number of additional boroughs 
to. be created and enfranchised, provoking amongst them all a 
generous rivalry in the manifestation of public spirit. Such organ- 
izations have then their natural operation of facilities for, instead of 
being, as now, fetters upon, individual action. We adopt the 
principle, in the absence of which self-government is but a name and 
has no real existence—that of reposing entire trust in the people. 


Tuomas Hare. 








UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Mr. Bricur says truly that education speeches are bores. Educa- 
tion articles may fall under the same ban : therefore we will be brief. 
But a really great question has presented itself for solution, and 
unless the attention of those in power can be awakened to the im- 
portance of the case, the solution is too likely to be determined by 
influences little connected with the interests of education, acting 
amidst general apathy. 

In the debates on the Universities Bill, neither the framers of 
the bill, nor, so far as we remember, any other speaker, approached 
the subject of university reform from that which seems to be the 
natural point of view. What changes of circumstances affecting the 
universities have taken place ? What changes in the universities 
do these changes of circumstances require? The answer to the first 
question should, as it appears to us, have formed the preamble of the 
bill ; the bill itself should have embodied the answer to the second. 

The medieval colleges, as ecclesiastical and semi-monastic institu- 
tions, were based on the clerical rule of celibacy; and that rule, 
adhering, after the Reformation, to the tenure of a fellowship, while 
it was abolished in other cases, has hitherto continued to form the 
keystone of the college system ; but it is now finally giving way to 
the pressure of modern sentiment, and the difficult problem is thus 
presented of reorganizing the colleges so as to preserve their corpo- 
rate life and efficiency under the new conditions. Learning and 
science, which in the Middle Ages were functions of the clergy, have 
now become severed from clericism, if not antagonistic to it; and 
the severance completely alters the character of the clerical restric- 
tions on headships and fellowships so as to call for a reconsideration 
of those restrictions. The curriculum of the universities has of late 
been greatly enlarged, in deference to the intellectual requirements 
of modern times, and the teaching power of separate colleges being 
inadequate to the new demands on it, especially in the depart- 
ment of physical science, it becomes necessary to combine the colleges 
in some measure for the purposes of teaching, and to resuscitate and 
increase the teaching power of the university at large. A corre- 
sponding necessity has arisen for improving the professoriate in ite 
special character as the organ of the university for the advancement 
of learning and science. Finally, a great increase in the value of 
some of the college estates, disclosed by the report of the recent 


commission of inquiry, has produced a surplus fund of which it is 
expedient to dispose. 
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Such were the chief of the internal questions needing settlement, 
whether the appointment of a parliamentary commission was the 
best mode of settling them or not. But, moreover, the original 
relations of the universities to the professions of law and medicine 
have been altered in modern times by the migration of the pro- 
fessions to seats of. education connected with centres of practice; 
medicine especially having been drawn to the neighbourhood of the 
great hospitals, while the study of the civil law, which was the 
subject of the university faculty, from being practical and lucrative, 
has become merely educational. The duty of teaching law and 
medicine has been half relinquished by the universities, half assumed 
by other bodies. The whole question is at present in a very chaotic 
state, and the time seems to have come for determining in whom the 
duty and the authority connected with it are to be vested, and for 
seeing that proper provision is made for its performance in whatever 
hands it is to be. If Oxford and Cambridge are to retain legal and 
medical education, or any portion of it, the Faculties ought to be 
recognised, their duties ought to be defined, and their authority 
restored. If the decision is the other way, phantom Faculties ought 
not to be kept in existence. 

The change, however, to which, and the question arising out of it, 
we wish here emphatically to call attention, is the increased demand 
for university culture, produced of late by the immense development 
of the wealthy class, particularly in the great centres of manu- 
factures and trade. University extension is not specified among the 
objects of the Act, and seems not to have engaged the attention of 
its framers ; but perhaps it is of all the problems connected with this 
subject the most momentous. It, in fact, involves the settlement 
of the relations in which Oxford and Cambridge are henceforth to 
stand to the country, and of our future system of final education. 
To let it drift, or leave it to be decided by the pressure of forces 
external to the interests of national culture, will seem very poor 
statesmanship to any one who has measured the probable importance 
of the higher education, in its social as well as in its intellectual 
aspect, when ecclesiastical influences shall have declined, and society 
shall have been thrown more on knowledge for its support. Ques- 
tions which are making more stir and noise may safely be said to be 
secondary in comparison with this. 

The increased demand for university culture is attested, and the 
question as to the best mode of supplying it is at the same time 
brought to a head, by the application of Owens College, Manchester, 
for university powers, addressed in form to the Privy Council. We 
wish it were to the Privy Council, or any other non-party authority 
indeed, that all applications of the kind were to be addressed, so that 
we might feel perfectly assured that no political considerations would 
be allowed to interfere. Forecast is banished from English states- 
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manship as inconsistent with practical wisdom. Twenty years ago 
the advent of this question might have been foreseen, and it might 
have béen settled on purely general grounds. Now it presents 
itself in a practical but awkward form, and we can hardly approach 
it without being entangled in a controversy in which special in- 
terests are enlisted and feelings almost personal have been aroused. 

We wish to revert to the case as it stood twenty years ago, when 
the writer of this paper expressed the same opinions which he holds 
now. He is an Oxford man, but being a professor in an American 
university, as unlike Oxford as one university can be to another, 
he feels pretty free from the dominion of Oxford prejudice, if there 
is any Oxford prejudice in the matter. He will add that, so far as 
Oxford is concerned, he fully recognises the necessity of improve- 
ment within as a condition previous to any extension of authority 
or influence without. He can most sincerely say that he has no 
kind of desire to bring English mind under the dominion of 
ritualism, of fastidious ewstheticism, or of any peculiar spirit that 
may haunt the Oxford of the Middle Ages. He takes it for granted 
also that-the universities are to be set as free as possible both 
from ecclesiastical and from political party, and that they will frankly 
recognise as their paramount duty, even from the religious point of 
view, the cultivation of intellect and the promotion of learning 
and science, leaving the interests of ecclesiastical and political 
reaction to be promoted by the more appropriate agencies which 
they abundantly command. On the other hand, he cannot help 
expressing his conviction that too low an idea of recent improve- 
ments at Oxford has been conveyed by certain critics. No fair observer 
can doubt that in the few years which have passed since, by the 
operation of the last University Reform Act, Oxford was transferred, 
in part at least, from ecclesiastical and pseudo-eleemosynary to 
academical hands, the change for the better has been very great, not 
only with regard to education, but with regard to learning and 
science, the genuine love and’ earnest pursuit of which are now 
strong, and are daily waxing stronger in a university where, a genera- 
tion or two ago, there were to be found very few men of learning, 
such ability as there was being devoted more to preaching, writing, 
and talking than to study, and scarcely a single man of science. 
The Oxford professoriate will be greater than it is; it still, no 
doubt, bears traces of the interference of non-academical influence 
in appointments and elections; but even as it is, a critic who affects 
to speak of it with contempt must look at it from a very special 
point of view.! 

The increase of the wealthy class, and of the consequent demand 

(1) The works of Professors Jowett, Max Miiller, Maine, Rolleston, Westwood, 


Prestwich, Bryce, Monier Williams, Sayce, Rawlinson, Stubbs, and of Doctors Liddell 
and Scott, and Mr. Ellis, whatever else they may be, are not “ common school books ;” 
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for culture, is not the only change that has taken place affecting the 
relations of Oxford and Cambridge to the nation. Another is the 
delocalisation, if we may be allowed to coin the term, of the means 
of instruction. Before printing, knowledge of the higher kind 
could be obtained only in the lecture-room of the professor; and 
even down to a comparatively recent period there was a scarcity of 
educational books of the higher class, which made professorial 
lectures still very useful, if not indispensable, to the student. So 
they are still whenever teaching is by demonstration ; but in other 
cases the reading of lectures by professors may now be almost 
described as a survival ; the course, printed as a book to be read and 
digested at the student’s leisure, could convey the same instruction 
in a more convenient form. The remark applies, of course, only to 
lecturing in the strict sense of the term, not to catechetical teaching ; 
nor does it apply, at least in its full force, to those lecturers who 
possess the special, and we should say rare, faculty of really teaching 
orally, which is a widely different thing from reading a chapter 
of a book aloud. 

This consideration combines with the difficulties of accommodation 
and discipline involved in an unlimited increase of the number of 
students against the adoption of any plan for compelling all the 
youth of England who wish for culture to resort to Oxford or 
Cambridge for their final education. But there is another objection, 
arising from the special character of the class from which the demand 
for university extension chiefly comes. It is the class of young 
men in the manufacturing and commercial cities whose ultimate 
destination is business. These youths cannot always afford the 
money for a full Oxford or Cambridge course ; still less can they 
afford the time; and least of all can they afford the estrangement 
from business associations and ideas. While a youth is in a centre 
of trade, his aspirations remain commercial. Success in the pursuits 
of his father and of the prosperous men of business around him is 
the ultimate mark of his ambition. But when he is settled at 
Oxford or Cambridge, unless he is endowed with unusual steadiness 
of purpose, his aspirations are apt to undergo a change; they may 
become literary if his intellectual tastes are strong, but they are at 
least as likely to become social ; and there is no small danger of his 
seeking to win a position in the aristocratic society by which he is 
surrounded in ways wholly subversive of his character and prospects 
of success as a business man. There will always be cases enough 
of this kind at any rate to scare commercial parents away from 
Oxford and Cambridge while Oxford and Cambridge remain aristo- 
cratic, as they must do till English society undergoes a complete 
though the supply of good manuals for final education is perhaps as useful as any 


of the educational functions of a university. In Germany, such men as Hallam, 


Milman, and Freeman would probably live at a university; in England they prefer 
living in general society. 
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change. At the same time, it is necessary that the chiefs of English 
industry should have culture. It is necessary for themselves if they 
would truly and worthily enjoy their riches. A man of business in 
America was asked why, having already amassed enormous wealth, 
and having no children, he still, in the evening of life, went on 
building saw-mills. ‘I had no education; I can find no pleasure in 
reading, hardly any in conversation ; I have no taste for anything, 
no interest in any subject: what can I do but build saw-mills?” 
Still more necessary is it for the nation that the leaders of its 
industrial society and the arbiters of the questions which, it is 
evident, industrial society in the coming years will present, should 
possess the openness of mind, the intellectual elevation, and the 
breadth of view which, as a general rule, culture alone can give. 
We are not paying a personal compliment to such a man as 
Mr. Thomas Brassey in saying that his mode of dealing with 
industrial questions clearly shows the effect of a high education. A 
measure of general culture, we repeat, our chiefs of industry must 
have ; though they do not need the same measure as those destined 
for a literary life, or even those destined for the more intellectual 
and scientific callings. Nor is the degree, which is the certificate of 
the culture, unimportant ; every one likes an assurance of the success 
of his efforts; and it is useful to every one in study to have some 
definite and guiding aim. 

The foundation of colleges, then, for final education and general 
culture, with facilities for taking corresponding degrees, in our 
leading cities is, we believe, a necessity of the time, and one which 
has already announced itself in various ways. The question is 
whether each of these colleges shall be a separate university, or 
whether they shall be federated under some central institution or 
institutions, standing to them in a relation similar to that in which 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge already stand to the 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges: the college teaching, the central 
university regulating the curriculum, holding the examinations, and 
conferring the degrees. 

This is a question which cannot be settled by precedent. The 
numbers, distribution, and relations of the old universities, whether 
in England, Scotland, Germany, Italy, or Spain, were determined by 
the accidents of medieval history, political and ecclesiastical, as well 
as intellectual, and can afford us no guidance in framing a rational 
policy at the present day. The only European precedent which is 
really in point, as belonging to modern times, and established in view 
of present requirements, is that of France, which, if applicable, 
is in favour of unification. In the United States no doubt there 
are precedents; but we believe they would be pronounced by the 
best American authorities beacons of warning, not examples to be 
followed. The number of colleges, local and denominational, in the 
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United States is large, and the practice of too indulgent legislatures 
has been to give each college full university powers. The result is 
a general depression of the standard and a general depreciation of 
degrees, tempered by the superior efficiency and reputation of certain 
colleges, especially Harvard and Yale, which, like Trinity College, 
Dublin, have succeeded in raising themselves to a position justifying 
the title of university. The foundation of Cornell University was, 
in fact, an attempt to give effect to the almost universal desire of 
the friends of high education for a policy of university consolidation. 
Mr. Cornell undertook to add a large sum to a State fund, on the special 
condition that the State should lay out the whole fund in adequately 
endowing one institution instead of frittering it away, as other 
States did, among a number. In Canada, as in the United States, 
universities have been multiplied, mainly on denominational grounds. 
In Upper Canada, under the old régime, the university at Toronto 
was appropriated to the Established Church; and other denomina- 
tions were thus compelled to found universities of their own. The 
practical result of the ‘one horse university’ system is the same in 
- Canada as it is in the United States. But the charters once granted, 
resumption is impossible, and the weaker the colleges are, the more 
intensely are they opposed to any measure of consolidation. 

It is contended that we are committed to the multiplication of 
universities by what has been done in the cases of the London 
University, the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, and Durham. This 
kind of argument seems to us more appropriate to litigation than to 
policy. No nation can be bound to proceed in any course which 
upon deliberation appears not to be the best. But the foundation of 
the London University can hardly be said to have been a measure of 
university extension, or to have embodied any national policy on 
that subject. It was rather a measure of religious emancipation, its 
main object being to enable Nonconformists to take the degrees from 
which they were excluded by the limitation of Oxford and Cambridge 
to members of the Established Church. The foundation of Durham 
University out of the immense surplus revenues of the Chapter may 
have been suggested by the recollection that the same thing had 
been planned by Cromwell, though at a time when from comparative 
rarity of intercourse and difficulty of locomotion a separate university 
for the North was a greater boon than it is now. The step was not 
taken, we apprehend, in pursuance of any very mature and broad 
view of the general question; and its success has hardly been such 
as to render it, one way or the other, a precedent of much importance. 
Such strength as Durham has seems to lie not in its own department of 
general culture so much as in the Colleges of Medicine and Physical 
Science at Newcastle-on-Tyne, which are now connected with it by 
affiliation. Of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland it may be said, as of 
the London University, that their foundation was a measure rather 
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of religious liberty than of university extension, the object being 
to provide the means of high education for Roman Catholics and 
other Nonconformists who were excluded from the national university 
by the denominational character of Trinity College. But, in fact, this 
example tells against the policy of multiplying universities, in favour 
of which it has been cited, since the Queen’s Colleges were not in- 
vested separately with university powers, but federated into a single 
university for the purposes of general government and graduation. 

Let the question between the multiplication of universities and 
the foundation of local colleges in connection with a central university 
be regarded as perfectly open, for such in reason it is; and let it be 
treated as general, and decided in the interest, not of one city alone, 
but of all the cities, and of the nation at large. The stronger and 
the worthier of receiving privileges a particular college is, the greater 
reason it has for deprecating any course which might, in the end, de- 
prive all such privileges of value and lower the standard of education. 

In favour of the multiplication of universities may be alleged the 
advantages of a stimulating competition. Unfortunately there are 
two forms which the competition may assume. It may assume the 
desirable form of rivalry in educational excellence, or the undesirable 
form of emulous facility in granting degrees. That the second 
result is possible as well as the first is proved by the experience of 
weak universities in these islands, on the Continent, and in America. 
Of course no institution, when first founded, is expected ever to 
become weak ; but a decay of local prosperity is one of several con- 
ceivable causes which might induce weakness in the case of a local 
college. The power of granting degrees would then become its only 
means of subsistence, and if any attempt were made to deprive it of 
that power, it would, of course, use all the political influence at its 
command in fighting for its bread. 

Colleges, in seeking for themselves separate university powers, 
profess their fixed resolution to keep the standard of their examina- 
tions fully up to the university mark. These professions are un- 
questionably sincere; but they do not lessen the danger of allowing 
teachers to examine their own pupils for ‘public degrees; a danger 
which has been sensibly felt at Oxford, notwithstanding the number 
of colleges from which the examining board is drawn, and probably 
at Cambridge also. The founders of New College, Oxford, and of 
King’s College, Cambridge, obtained for their respective colleges the 
privilege of examining tlieir own students for university degrees, 
evidently with the special object of securing a higher standard than 
that of the university at the time; the result, as we all know, was 
the miserable decrepitude of both colleges, which, nevertheless, 
clung tenaciously to their fatal privilege—New College till a very 
recent period, King’s College till yesterday. The introduction of 
examiners from without is tendered as a security; but the selection 
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of those examiners would still be in the hands of the body on the 
results of whose teaching they were to sit in judgment; and if the 
college which invoked this test should chance to break down under 
it, there would be a strong temptation to follow, under some pretext 
of peculiar character or special difficulties which strangers could not 
understand, the example of prudence set by Don Quixote after the 
first trial of his helmet. 

In the policy of centralization there are the dangers of Procrus- 
teanism and of immobility ; but with two or three central uni- 
versities instead of one, supposing public opinion to be tolerably 
active, neither of these dangers would be very great. Learning and 
science themselves are so constantly advancing by a movement as 
irresistible as it is spontaneous, that it would be difficult for institu- 
tions which are organs of learning and science to stand still. If 
Oxford stood still for two centuries, it was because she was actually 
bound hand and foot by the clerical restrictions, and by a multitude 
of other non-academical monopolies, created by obsolete preferences 
in fellowship elections, which were swept away at last in 1854. 

On the other hand, there seems to be a special advantage in keeping 
the whole system of our higher education under the influence of 
bodies whose wealth and general resources enable them, if they do 
their duty, thoroughly to realise the ideal of a university, not only 
as a place of education, but as a place of learning and science. As 
places of learning and science the local colleges could hardly be 
expected to come up toa high level. Nor is the influence of historic 
centres valueless; it may lend a national dignity to culture, and 
assist it in holding its own both against lucre and against mere 
social ambition. Historic influence is a wholly different thing from 
reaction, and may even be an antidote to influences which are really 
reactionary. Perhups few things are likely to promote progress 
more effectually or in a healthier way than the authority of a time- 
honoured university which has cordially embraced modern science. 

The infirmity of places of high culture is the lack of practical 
interests and sympathies. Conversely, places in which practical 
interests predominate are apt to lack respect for culture. Left to 
themselves, colleges at Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Bristol 
would be in great danger of yielding to the genius of the place, and 
becoming too exclusively “ bread and butter.” By the union of the 
colleges with Oxford or Cambridge, the element of genuine culture 
would be preserved in the local institution, while the university 
might derive some reciprocal benefit from its alliance with practical 
industry. 

The intellectual and social unity given to the governing class of 
a country by a common education is also an element in the question 
worthy of the attention of statesmen, on whichever side, that of 
uniformity or that of variety, the balance of advantage may be. 
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It may be said that if the decision is in favour of affiliated colleges 
and against the multiplication of universities, we have only, so far 
as the central university is concerned, to remain as we are, inasmuch 
as the University of London already stands ready to discharge 
towards any number of local colleges the functions of the affiliating 
and federal institution. The University of London was called into 
existence to meet a crying demand of policy and justice; nor have 
its services in the department of education been confined to the 
Nonconformists for whose special benefit it was founded. But it 
labours under the serious defect of not being itself in the proper 
sense of the term a university. Itis merely an examining board. 
It does not teach ; it has no body of learned and scientific men, to 
maintain a high academical spirit and diffuse it through affiliated 
institutions ; it is a central office, not an alma mater ; it can scarcely 
be the object of corporate pride and affection; it has no means of 
drafting the more promising intellects from local colleges connected 
with it into a central place of learning and science, equipped with 
everything requisite either for the highest culture or for research. The 
country seems to feel this. There appears to be on the one hand an 
inclination to secede from the University of London, indicated by 
the action of Owens College, and on the other hand a disposition to 
welcome the offer of connection with the old universities, indicated 
by the readiness with which the secondary schools placed themselves 
under examining boards appointed by Oxford and Cambridge, and 
by the success of the local lecturing system, which at Norwich has 
almost taken the shape of an affiliated college. 

Some time ago, when the question of university extension was 
under consideration at Oxford, a plan was put forward for extension 
on the principle of affiliation. It was proposed that local colleges 
should be affiliated to the university under such conditions as the 
university might from time to time require, and that residence at 
the affiliated colleges should for two years count as residence at the 
university. The university was to regulate the curriculum, hold 
all the examinations, and confer the degrees. It was suggested 
that the B.A. degree might be given at the end of two years, so 
that the student might complete a short course, and obtain the 
certificate of having done so in the college if he desired it; and 
that the M.A. degree, which is at present in the air and conferred 
by mere standing, should be given where the B.A. is given now, at the 
end of the full course in Arts. Whether the B.A. examination for 
the students of thé affiliated colleges should be held at the colleges 
themselves or at Oxford would be a question of convenience ; but the 
affiliated colleges were to be identified as much as possible with their 
common alma mater, and their students were to be eligible to all 
honours and prizes open to men in their first two years. 

There would, of course, be nothing to prevent those who preferred 
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it from coming up to the university for the whole four years’ course. 
Of the present class. of students the mass would no doubt continue 
to do so. 

There seems to be no reason why a local college should not be 
able to provide a thoroughly adequate staff for the part of the 
course assigned to it. But fellowships might properly be made 
tenable with the headships and professorships of affiliated colleges, 
the holders retaining their full connection with their Oxford 
college. This would at once link the affiliated colleges to the univer- 
sity, and open careers for fellows who might choose education as 
their calling. 

The plan of affiliation has received at Oxford an amount of 
support which, considering its novelty and the strength of the 
vis inertiw, may be regarded as morally equivalent to a favourable 
verdict. Of the specific objections raised by its opponents, the one 
which seemed to tell most was the difficulty of discriminating 
between affiliated colleges and public schools. The public schools, 
it was urged, might carry their teaching as high as any of the 
colleges. This difficulty could hardly be found insuperable, sup- 
posing the general plan to be adapted to the needs of the country. 
The school would only have to organize its upper forms as a college. 
In truth, it has become expedient on other grounds to put an end to 
the present system of prolonging schoolboy life and character up to 
the age of nineteen, and even beyond. Behind the ostensible objec- 
tions raised at Oxford against the plan, there probably lurked the 
fear on the part of the weaker colleges of a possible reduction of the 
number of resident students, and a consequent loss of room-rents and 
tuition fees—a poor motive for resistance to improvement on the 
part of endowed institutions, which has, nevertheless, sufficed to 
defeat for half a century so imperative a reform as the establishment 
of a university matriculation examination, in spite of the efforts of 
reformers from the days of Archbishop Whately to the present time. — 
The pressure of external authority is still needed in aid of the 
internal movement of reform. 

It is not our object at present, however, to advocate any particular 
settlement of the question. We only wish to point out that the 
question of university extension has been raised by the application 
of Owens College for. separate university powers; that it is a 
question of the highest. importance, as inyolving the determination of 
our future system of final education ; that if it is allowed to drift or 
to be settled by influences extraneous to education, great and almost 
irremediable evil may ensue; that it ought at once to receive the 
consideration. of statesmen ; and that they ought to deal with it on 
the broadest footing, not with regard to one of our centres of popula- 
tion alone, but to all, and in the interest of the nation at large. 

Of course, for the statesmanlike settlement of such a question 
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there is need not only of general ability, but of special knowledge 
and of careful attention. It is not to be expected that the work 
will be properly done if it is left to a minister who can only spare it 
a few hours because his time is engrossed by the government of 
India, the management of the Eastern Question, and the calls of 
party politics in general, not to mention the danger of his being, as 
a party leader, liable to influences which ought to be put entirely 
out of the question. We had never more reason to deplore the 
habit into which the universities, when estranged from the nation by 
political and ecclesiastical reactionism, fell of choosing to represent 
them as chancellors political patrons instead of academical states- 
men. To the eye of any one familiar with these matters, the 
Universities Act of last session betrays a want of grasp of the sub- 
ject on the part of its framers. It is a mere congeries of powers to 
carry out promiscuous suggestions, some of which seem to have come 
from opposite quarters. No policy is embodied in it, nor was any 
enunciated in the speeches of the members of the Government who 
introduced the bill in the two Houses. It is difficult to see how 
the Commissioners can be assured of the support of the Government 
in any course which they may take. The bill of 1854 embodied a 
policy which was distinctly enunciated by the Government, and 
which the Executive Commission was empowered to carry into effect, 
with an implicit assurance of Government support. The framers of 
the present measure admitted at the last moment, unwittingly as we 
must suppose, a clause which upsets one of the leading principles of 
their bill. One of the leading principles of the bill is the repre- 
sentation of the colleges on the Commission when schemes are being 
framed for them respectively. The clause to which we refer enjoins 
the Commission, before they deal with any of the colleges, to promul- 
gate a scheme for the whole. university. But as the university is 
made up of the colleges, and as it is by their contributions that the 
fund for university objects is to be supplied, any scheme for the 
university must necessarily dispose of college property and other 
college interests, so that, when the time for formally dealing with 
the colleges arrives, their representatives will present themselves 
only to find that the most important questions affecting their con- 
stituents have been already settled by the Commission. No doubt 
the able men of whom the Commissions are composed will make 
the Act work in some way, as able men will make almost anything 
work. But it is not to legislators who, however able, have so little 
time to study the subject as the framers of the present Act that the 
country ought to commit the settlement of a question intimately 
concerning not only the interests of -learning and science, but the 
character of our final education for the future, and, to no small 
extent, the general training of the governing classes of the nation. 
Gotpwin SMITH. 





THE DUTCH IN JAVA. 


Tue magnificent archipelago which Holland claims as her Indian 
Empire, and which a Dutch author has described as “a girdle of 
emeralds strung along the equator,” deserves to attract greater atten- 
tion than it has hitherto done in Europe, more especially in England. 
It is indeed difficult to obtain books treating of Netherlands India 
in any language except Dutch, and although Sir Stamford Raffles’s 
work on Java is now somewhat out of date, it is still by far the best 
available source of information for Englishmen desirous of knowing 
something about this island, the brightest “ emerald of the equator.” 
The work entitled How to Manage a Colony, by Mr. Money, con- 
tains much that is interesting and important about the system of 
government in Netherlands India, but considerable changes have 
taken place since Mr. Money visited Java, and his description of the 
Duich colonial system is rather that of an advocate than of an 
impartial critic. He contrasts Dutch rule in Java with British rule 
in Hindostan, and appears determined to prove that in all essential 
respects the latter should take an example from the former. On the 
other hand, such stories as Félix Batel, ou la Hollande en Java, and 
Max Havelaar, which has been translated into English, are (in the 
form of a novel or a biography) severe indictments against the entire 
political system of the Hollanders in the East. How far the publi- 
cation of such books may have assisted in bringing about the reforms 
recently introduced into Dutch colonial policy it is not easy to say ; 
it is probable that Max Havelaar, which attracted great attention in 
the Netherlands, produced considerable benefit in opening the eyes of 
the public to the evils liable to be fostered under a system of mono- 
poly and secrecy. The story has a distinct appearance of truth and 
reality, but it is evidently written by one smarting under a sense of 
personal injury, and little disposed to do justice to those authorities 
by whom he conceives himself to have been very unjustly treated. 
The Comte de Beauvoir’s account of his travels in Java was the 
subject of review in a leading Dutch newspaper while I was in that 
country, and was somewhat severely criticized as exaggerated and 
misleading. When allowance has been made for youthful enthu- 
siasm in the author, and for his inexperience as a traveller, it seems 
to me that M. de Beauvoir’s descriptions of Java, its scenery and its 
people, are remarkably graphic and true to nature, although the 
language may be sometimes a little highflown. Besides Mr. A. R. 
Wallace’s Malay Archipelago, one or two treatises on the antiquities 
of Java, and a few colonial Bluebooks of the Dutch States-General, 
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no other literary sources of information are available to a foreigner 
in Batavia. On the other hand, nothing can exceed the friendly 
courtesy with which information upon any subject is communicated 
to an inquiring stranger by the Dutch officials and other European 
residents. Nearly all these gentlemen speak English or French, or 
both languages, with perfect facility, so that a knowledge of Dutch 
is almost unnecessary to a visitor, except in order to read the 
journals. The dialects of Netherlands India are numerous, those 
spoken in the west, centre, and east of the island of Java being 
respectively Sundanese, Javanese, and Madurese; but the common 
mode of communication between Europeans and natives is the Malay 
language, which plays here the same part as Hindustani throughout 
the British empire in continental India. Java and Hindostan pre- 
sent many striking contrasts in scenery, in institutions, in manners 
and customs, these contrasts being due mainly to the great difference 
in their physical conditions. The glorious fertility of Sunda, with 
its forest-clad volcanoes, its rushing rivers, and broad green valleys, 
could certainly not be produced on the arid plains of the famine- 
stricken Deccan by any amount of energy and wisdom on the part of 
the Government. In order to make a fair comparison between 
British and Dutch rule in Asia we-must pass over from continental 
India to the island of Ceylon, which in climate, scenery, and products 
is merely Java onasmaller scale. Java lies afew degrees south of the 
equator, Ceylon about as far to the north; in neither island does the 
temperature vary much throughout the year; in both the rainfall is 
very copious, especially on the western coasts; but the seasons are 
reversed, the rains terminating in one island just when they commence 
in the other. Java and Ceylon were both taken by the British from 
the Dutch ; Java was restored, while Ceylon was retained ; both 
islands are financially prosperous, and both owe their prosperity in a 
great measure to coffee; but Java has progressed far more rapidly 
than Ceylon has done under similar natural conditions, and it seems 
fair to give some credit for this to political administration. The 
superficial area of Ceylon is just three-quarters of that of Ireland, 
and nearly one-half that of Java, but the population of Java was in 
1871 just seven times that of Ceylon, having increased with steady 
rapidity since 1816, when it had nearly the same density of popula- 
tion as Ceylon has at present. In Ceylon great tracts of fertile land 
have relapsed into jungle, tanks constructed under former dynasties 
have fallen into ruins, large imports of rice are necessary to feed the 
scanty population, many of whom are not permanent residents, but 
emigrants from the mainland, working as coolies on the coffee plan- 
tations. Java, although three or four times as densely peopled, is 
able to export rice, the staple food of the inhabitants, as well as the 
coffee, sugar, indigo, and tobacco from which its European masters 
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derive their wealth. In estimating the merits and demerits of the 

so-called “culture system” of Java, this comparison with Ceylon 

is not without significance, nor is it to the disadvantage of the former 
; island. 

i Englishmen are disposed to believe that no other race except their 
own understands the management of colonies or the administration 
of a subject country, and in support of this belief they contrast their 
own colossal empire with the fragments now alone remaining to those 
nations who were once their rivals in maritime and colonial enterprise. 
The truth appears to be that our colonial success is due mainly to 
our maritime supremacy, which has gradually given us possession of 
all the most desirable territory, either by conquest or colonisation, 
while other nations are obliged to content themselves with what has 

a been left. In the Eastern seas the flags of France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal are still kept flying over possessions, the intrinsic value of which 
to the mother-country is comparatively small, and which attract 
little attention or interest in the outside world. But the possessions 
of the Dutch in these seas are on a very different scale. Twice in 
their short history that indomitable people have established a colonial 
empire: the first was due to their maritime power, and passed into 
the hands of the English, their successful maritime rivals ; while the 

existing Netherlands India has been created within the last sixty 

years, almost unnoticed by the great powers of Europe, among which 

Holland once held so proud a place. By far the most important and 

valuable part of Netherlands India is Java (of which the small 

adjacent island of Madura, incorporated with it for all administra- 
tive purposes, may be regarded as a portion), slightly exceeding in 
superficial area England without Wales, and containing at the last 
census a population of nearly eighteen millions, four times as great 
as it had in 1816, when it was restored by the British to the Nether- 
landers. Many persons regard the surrender of this magnificent 
island as a piece of reckless folly or quixotic generosity, but it was 
truly nothing more than an act of simple justice, and one which 

Englishmen may remember with unmixed satisfaction. We then 

restored to Holland, our ally at Waterloo, a colony which had 

formerly been hers, and which we had recovered from the common 
foe. While the French armies overran the Netherlands, the British 
fleets took possession of the Dutch colonies in Asia, Africa, and 

America, until it could be said that the Dutch flag remained flying 

nowhere on the globe, save over the factory of Desima in Japan. 

But the restoration of Java provided the nucleus of a new colonial 

empire, which has since spread gradually over the whole Malay 

Archipelago, and although the outlying possessions are now governed 

as mere dependencies of Java, and are still comparatively unproduc- 

tive, their vast extent and great mineral resources must eventually 
give them a very high value and importance. 
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The term “ Dutch,” used in England to denote Hollanders and in 
America to denote Germans, is not applied by the Hollanders to 
themselves, their proper designation being ‘“‘ Netherlanders.” Isolated 
in Europe by the fact that their language is spoken by a few millions 
only, and is little known beyond their own limits, the Netherlanders 
carry political modesty to excess, and are only too ready to efface 
themselves, and to take rank as a small nation, almost apologetic for 
their great Oriental empire. But the modern Batavians possess 
certain imperial characteristics in common with the two chief nations 
of conquerors and administrators, the Romans and the English; in 
particular they practise towards the religion of their subjects a policy 
of complete toleration, thereby obviating what is perhaps the most 
serious difficulty in governing alien races. Wherever the Portuguese 
landed in the East they at once proceeded to build a church; when 
the Dutch came they established a factory. The Portuguese churches 
are now picturesque ruins overgrown with tropical vegetation ; but 
the Dutch factories, like those of our own East India Company, have 
developed into an empire. When the Hollanders wrested from the 
Portuguese the command of the Eastern seas, they substituted for the 
Holy Inquisition and Jesuit Propaganda a system of complete reli- 
gious impartiality, from which they lave reaped no small advantage— 
originally as mere traders, subsequently as rulers of a powerful state. 
It is true that a hard and fast line is drawn between Europeans 
(and persons assimilated with them) on one side and Asiatics on the 
other. It may be said generally that the profession of Christianity 
is sufficient to acquire for any one European privileges (with ex- 
emption from native jurisdiction); which are thus enjoyed even by 
persons of African blood. 

At first sight this may appear inconsistent with the principles of 
religious liberty and equality, for which Netherlanders, in the course 
of their history, have done and suffered so much. It is, however, a 
* necessary result of carrying those principles into practice where law 
and religion are so completely intertwined as they are in the Hast, 
especially in Mussulman communities. In Java a vast majority of 
the inhabitants are subject to Mahometan law, of which the priest 
is the chief interpreter, founded as it is upon the Koran. Ifa 
Christian is to enjoy religious equality, it is clear that he must be 
withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Mahometan tribunals, and 
this, accordingly, has been done. No privileged religion is recog- 
nised in Netherlands India; but so far as possible the free exercise 
of peculiar laws and customs is vindicated on behalf of every religious 
sect. The population is therefore divided into two. classes, very 
unequal in numbers: (1) Europeans, including other Christians, 
and numbering only a few thousands—these are subject to European 
jurisdiction only; (2) inlanders or natives, including all Mussulmans 
and heathens, such as Buddhists or Hindoos, and numbering more 
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than twenty-four millions. This division of the population into two 
classes is enacted in the code specifying the constitution of Nether- 
lands India ; it cannot, therefore, be altered except by the legislative 
authority of the King and States-General of the Netherlands. 

In Dutch India the principle of governing with the aid of native 
co-operation is carried out with respect to all the Asiatic races; and 
in this matter the British Indian authorities might learn a useful 
lesson. As regards the Mussulman people of Java proper, the 
conquerors have been able to utilise the machinery of government 
which they found in operation on taking possession. All the other 
Asiatic races, who are found chiefly in the cities of the sea-coast, are 
subordinated to their own recognised chiefs, and these are respon- 
sible to Government for the maintenance of order. The Chinese 
officers bear the titles of major, captain, or lieutenant ; they are 
usually men of wealth and position, exercising personal influence 
over their countrymen, and are treated with marked consideration 
by the European authorities. The Arabs also have their captains 
and lieutenants, and there are official chiefs of the Malays, the 
Buginese, the Bengalis, and the Moormen, these last being Mussul- 
mans from continental India. 

Vaccination appears to work successfully in Java, as persons 
marked with small-pox are rarely seen, and nearly a million are 
annually vaccinated or re-vaccinated in the island. Now it is pre- 
cisely in carrying out schemes conducive to the health and comfort 
of the people, but contrary to their prejudices, such as vaccination, 
that valuable assistance may be expected from men who understand 
the people, and combine social influence with official prestige, as do 
these native chiefs. 

Besides all those named, a new race is gradually arising—the 
offspring of Chinese fathers and Javanese mothers ; these half-castes 
are superior in appearance to either parent, and bear a certain 
resemblance to the people of Japan. 

In the minds of the Hollanders the name of “India” does not 
denote Hindostan especially, but includes also the whole of the 
great Malay archipelago; and they are always careful to use the 
terms “ British ” or “Continental” India when they wish to distin- 
guish our dominions from their own insular empire, to which has 
been given the appropriate name of “Insulinde” (Island India). 
When comparisons are drawn between the modes of administration 
in British and Netherlands India, there is displayed on either side 
a certain disposition to believe that things are better managed 
beyond seas; but the knowledge possessed by individuals of the 
administrative systems in both countries is seldom sufficient for the 
formation of a correct judgment upon their relative merits and 
defects. If the Government of British India were to follow the 
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example of the Dutch, and to send a few selected civilians to study 
minutely on the spot the working of the rival systems, as regards 
the collection of the revenues, the employment of natives in the 
public service, the construction of public works, &c., it would be 
found that we have quite as much to learn as to teach in the 
management of a great Asiatic dependency. 

There are in the world only two States which are constitutional at 
home and imperial abroad ; and those two are Great Britian and the 
Netherlands. The spectacle of a free European nation ruling with 
beneficent despotism over a subject Asiatic population, nearly seven 
times as numerous, is exhibited in the first place by England, and is 
repeated exactly by Holland upon a smaller scale. It is a remark- 
able fact that the most important British statistics have only to be 
divided by ten, in order to be made applicable to the Dutch with 
approximate accuracy in every detail. Thus, at the last census 
the population of the United Kingdom was returned at 31,513,442, 
that of the United Provinces at 3,579,529. The average annual 
revenue received at the British Exchequer during the last sixteen 
years has slightly exceeded £70,000,000; that of the Netherlands 
(exclusive of the Indian contribution) appears to have been as nearly 
as possible £7,000,000. In 1874 the National Debt of Great 
Britain was £727 ,993,605 ; at the same date that of the Netherlands 
was £77,276,673. When we turn from Europe to Asia the propor- 
tions remain substantially unaltered, except in one important par- 
ticular. The total population of British India, including the feu- 
datory States, was, according to the census of 1872, close upon 
240,000,000 ; while that of the Dutch East Indies was at the same 
date a little over 24,000,000. As regards the so-called European 
troops of the Netherlands Colonial army their numbers may seem 
disproportionately strong, being returned at 12,310, when we had 
less than 70,000 European soldiers, all told, throughout our Indian 
empire. But the disproportion is apparent rather than real, for 
while our Europeans are all British soldiers, the Dutch “ European” 
companies ought rather to be styled “ Christian ” companies, includ- 
ing, as they do, men of every race and colour who profess Chris- 
tianity. In fact, less than two-thirds of the rank and file are 
genuine Netherlanders, so that the usual proportion is here approxi- 
mately maintained, and there are about ten British soldiers in 
Hindostan for each Dutch soldier in Netherlands India. 

But now we come to a matter in which a great divergence appears 
from the proportion hitherto maintained between the two empires. 
During the seven years ending in 1874 the average annual revenue 
of British India amounted almost exactly to £50,000,000, while the 
revenue of Java and Madura, which may be called the “‘ Regulation 
Provinces ” of Netherlands India, has for a similar period averaged 
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120,000,000 guilders, or £10,000,000 annually. The revenue of 


' Java is thus equal to one-fifth of that of all British India, although 


its population is barely one-tenth, being as 18,000,000 to 190,000,000. 
Moreover, we find that in British India the expenditure has for 
many years (with the exception of 1866, 1871, and 1872) largely 
exceeded the revenue, while there has been invariably in Java an 
annual surplus, amounting in 1864 to 35,000,000 guilders. The 
surplus has indeed dwindled considerably of late, but this diminution 
is due, not to any failure in the revenues of Java, which are larger 
than they were ten years ago, but to the increased cost of governing 
and protecting an empire which has grown in area with rapidity 
too great for the due development of its resources, The dependen- 
cies of Java in the East Indies have twelve times her area, and only 
one-third of her population. Java is now the queen of the archi- 
pelago, but she has not a monopoly of fertile soil, nor of mineral 
wealth, in which last particular she is far surpassed by other 
islands. "When the resources of the vast islands of Borneo, Sumatra, 
and New Guinea have been developed even partially, Java may 
lose her exalted pre-eminence, but she will also be relieved from 
her present burden of paying for the administration of poorer 
neighbours. 

Thus in every detail except Indian finance, the parallel holds 
good between the two nations, English and Dutch, so closely 
related in blood and language, so long the allied champions of civil 
and religious liberty, so long also maritime and commercial rivals, 
and now the only European states ruling over great empires within 
the tropics. The United Kingdom has far outstripped the United 
Provinces in population and power, and the two countries have long 
ago ceased to be rivals; but Holland continues to play her part 
bravely on the world’s stage, and in proportion to her natural 
resources administers possessions and bears burdens fully equal to 
those of England. The ease with which she does both (two-thirds 
of her debt are held at the rate of 24 per cent.) shows still super- 
abundant energy and “credit, and leaves little sting in the taunt 
sometimes directed against England, that she is tending to become 
a second Holland. The Dutch have succeeded after an arduous 
struggle in establishing their complete supremacy in the island of 
Sumatra, larger than the United Kingdom or Italy, where Atjeh 
(Acheen) was the last remaining native state of importance. This 
is not an occasion, however, for raising the much abused cry of 
‘ British interests in danger.’’ Great Britain can feel neither alarm 
nor jealousy at the successful progress of the Netherlands, a smaller 
epitome of herself. We have dealt hard measure to the Dutch upon 
a good many occasions in history, and even the recent annexation ef 
the Transvaal Republic has been to them a somewhat distasteful 
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transaction, as placing a community of Dutch origin under a foreign 
flag. But the independence of the Netherlands is to Great Britain 
a matter of the deepest interest, and prosperous as the Belgian 
kingdom undoubtedly is, its establishment as a separate state may. 
be regretted on the ground that it has rendered more difficult the 
future maintenance of that independence. If the great manufac- 
turing and coal-producing provinces of Belgium were now able to 
share the benefits and the burdens of colonial empire with their 
northern neighbours, a great additional security against foreign 
aggression would be enjoyed by all, and the United Netherlands 
would be a power capable of making its independence respected and 
its alliance desired. 

It is naturally the wish of Englishmen that the constitutional 
states of Europe should not be swallowed up by the great military 
powers, and it is clearly to their interest that the splendid maritime 
resources of the Scandinavian countries or of the Netherlands 
should not pass into the hands of any nation likely to become a 
maritime rival. Upon this point Englishmen are sensitive to a 
degree, which is justified by the fact that the security of the British 
islands and the maintenance of our colonial empire alike depend 
upon our maritime supremacy, and would not long survive its decay. 
The nation which for the time being appears to menace this 
supremacy is certain to be regarded as our “natural enemy,” 
whether it be Spain, Holland, France, or Russia, and the time may 
not be far distant when even Germany will be so regarded. Cer- 
tainly a Pan-Teutonic empire, extending from the Little Belt to the 
Adriatic, and possessing the shores of the Baltic and the North Sea 
from Dantzig to Antwerp, is a more formidable vision of the future, 
and one more capable of realisation, than any conjured up by those 
whose nightmare is Panslavism. The German provinces of Austria 
gravitate willingly towards the united Fatherland; but the same 
cannot be said of the Teutonic Netherlands, proud of their distine- 
tive dialect and independent traditions. Still, many Netherlanders 
apprehend that absorption in the Germanic empire will be their 
ultimate fate. Such an event would confer upon a nation, already 
possessing irresistible military strength, the elements of naval power 
together with a ready-made Oriental empire. It is at least a 
possible event, and would threaten our Asiatic dominion with the 
most serious danger to which it can be exposed, the presence of a 
formidable maritime rival in Asiatic waters. Whether Java and 
the rest of Netherlands India would benefit by a change which 
would abolish the trade monopoly of Holland, and throw open 
the extensive markets of Central Europe to the coffee, sugar, and 
spices of the Malay Archipelago, is a consideration not likely to 
affect the settlement of the matter to any important extent. 
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The two special characteristics of Dutch administration in Java 
are the culture system, and the employment of native chiefs in the 
public service. The culture system was established by General 
Van den Bosch in 1882, at a period of chronic deficit and threatened 
insolvency, and resulted in a regular annual surplus. During the 
generation which witnessed the conversion of a heavy annual deficit 
into a surplus of three millions sterling, the population of Java 
doubled itself. The system which produced these astonishing results 
required the compulsory cultivation by the people of certain valuable 
products, to be delivered at a low fixed price to the Government, 
who sold them in Europe at an enormous profit. The products so 
cultivated were those calculated to command the highest prices in 
the home market, and included originally coffee, sugar, tea, tobacco, 
indigo, pepper, and cochineal. After a time, it was found expedient 
to limit the employment of forced labour to the cultivation of coffee 
and sugar only, and by a recent Act of the Netherlands legislature 
the compulsory production of sugar will cease in 1890. The profits 
made by the Government upon this system are so great, that two- 
thirds of the Java revenue, é.e. nearly seven millions sterling, are 
annually derived from the sale of colonial produce. Formerly the 
coffee which each cultivator was bound to deliver was all grown 
upon special plots of public land, often at a distance from the village, 
to the great inconvenience of the people. Now the Government 
coffee is chiefly cultivated by each man at his own door, within the 
village limits, and as the fixed price payable on delivery has been 
considerably raised, little pressure is necessary in order to insure the 
cultivation; indeed, I was assured by one of the principal Dutch 
coffee-planters, that a slight additional increase in price would fairly 
compensate the villager. The material condition of the Javanese 
peasant has improved under the culture system, which involves no 
serious hardship in its present modified form; he is obliged to work, 
no doubt, when he would prefer to be dozing; but he obtains with 
little trouble a crop which enables him to clear off all his Govern- 
ment dues. He has a sure market for his coffee, and although the 
price fixed may be rather low, it is payable on delivery ; whereas if 
he were free to dispose of his crop as he pleased it might be 
discounted and made over, before it was gathered, to the Chinese 
money-lenders, to whom the Javanese is only too ready to mortgage 
his future earnings. 

On the other hand the operation of the culture system, under which 
a percentage is received by high officials upon the products saleable 
in Europe delivered by them into the Government stores, has a 
tendency to reduce the cultivation of rice in certain districts, and 
has even produced at times a serious scarcity. Instructions were 
consequently issued to all residents in charge of provinces to send in 
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monthly reports to Government of the amount of rice exported and 
imported inter-provincially, as distinguished from the rice exported out 
of, or imported into, the island of Java. The published reports show 
how little reliance can be placed upon statistics collected by persons 
interested in obtaining a particular result. Internal traffic only is 
included in these tables, and the aggregate exports and imports ought 
therefore to balance each other, but the provinces altogether return 
many thousand pikols' of rice as exported in excess of the amount 
returned as imported. It was the interest of the native officers in 
each residency to make it appear as if their particular province 
produced a surplus of food, and these self-contradictory returns have 
been adduced by opponents of the Colonial Government to show that 
official reports in Java are apt to state merely what may seem agree- 
able to the authorities at home. 

Although salt and opium are the only Government monopolies 
recognised by the Dutch in Java, the culture system has given them, 
for more than forty years, a practical monopoly of the most valuable 
colonial products, and has been the mainspring of their financial 
prosperity. Another successful stroke of policy has been their 
maintenance in working order of the whole machinery of internal 
administration, just as they found it under the Mussulmans, while 
they secured, through the supervision of European officers, such 
checks and amendments as were deemed sufficient. The title of 
Resident, which is borne by the principal Dutch official in each 
province, remains unaltered from the time when it was used to denote 
a representative of the European paramount power at the court of a 
native prince. The ruling princes, with a few exceptions, have 
disappeared, but the whole hierarchy of their subordinates remains, 
and all administrative functions, so far as natives are concerned, are 
intrusted to them only. A province or residency, containing on an 
average nearly a million of inhabitants, is divided into several regencies, 
each of which is governed by a native Regent, having under him a 
host of minor officials, known as Dhemang, Djaksa, Wedana, 
Mantrie, &c. The Regent invariably is a man of high birth, and 
frequently is a member of the princely family who once ruled over 
his district, so that he enjoys a large amount of prestige and 
influence apart from his authority as a Government officer. In each 
regency is stationed a European Assistant-resident, whose instructions 
are to treat the Regent with the consideration due from an “ elder 
brother” towards a “ younger,” and who has under him a certain 
number of European “kontroleurs.” The duties of the assistant- 
resident and his young Dutch subordinates are simply those of control 
and supervision, except where Europeans or quasi-EKuropeans are 
concerned. 


(1) Pikol = 133 Ibs. 
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The advantages claimed for this system are that it supplies public 
servants thoroughly known by and knowing the people, they being 
controlled in their turn by men of high culture, with European ideas 
of justice and public duty. Economy in salaries is one result of a 
system which enlists in the Government service the willing aid of 
all ranks, even the most exalted, among the Javanese. Although 
Dutch officials receive lower emoluments, besides enjoying far less 
leave of absence than members of our Indian Civil Service, still it 
is impossible in any tropical country to secure the services of highly 
educated Europeans, except at rates more than adequate to command 
the very best native talent in the market. The dignity and privileges 
attaching to the Government service, and the hope of one day being 
promoted to its higher offices, render it a career eagerly sought after 
by native gentlemen of position, who are ready to fill the lower grades 
at merely nominal salaries. But fixed salaries form only a portion 
of the emoluments of a Javanese chief in the public service; he 
receives also a percentage on the amount of taxes collected and coffee 
delivered by him, besides the arbitrary power, which he still possesses 
in spite of recent enactments, over the labour of the cultivators. 
And herein seems to lie the practical weakness of this theoretically 
excellent system, viz., in the imperfect nature of the control which it 
enables the Dutch officials to exercise over the Javanese. How far 
it is possible to protect the poorer classes of Asiatics against their 
immediate superiors, even by the most efficient European supervision, 
may be open to question, but the Dutch system in this respect cer- 
tainly seems to require amendment. The local European officials in 
Java possess no direct authority over the regents and other native 
functionaries; nor do they incur direct responsibility on their behalf, 
as they would if the natives were their own immediate subordinates. 
The assistant-resident of a division is indeed the “elder brother” of 
the regent, takes precedence of him as president of the “ landraad,” 
or local council, gives him general directions as to collection of taxes, 
repairing of roads and bridges ; but if complaints or accusations are 
made against the regent to the assistant-resident he can only hold 
an inquiry and report upon the case, through the resident, to the 
central Government in Batavia, with whom all real power rests, and 
who can dismiss without explanation or appeal any official, however 
exalted. Should a kontroleur have reason to complain of the conduct 
of a native functionary in a subordinate rank, and should he fail to 
obtain satisfaction from the offender’s native superiors, the case would 
have to be carried upwards until it reached the supreme Government 
from lack of power in the assistant-resident, or even the resident, 
to deal with it, except in the way of a report. 

In British India, on the other hand, native officials are in every 
sense subordinate to the collector or assistant-collector, who is 
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responsible for their conduct, and has power to dismiss them, subject 
to an appeal, which may be carried even up to the Secretary of 
State. It is clear that such an arrangement affords a more efficient 
control than that of the Dutch, where native functionaries have been 
guilty of corruption or oppression, although the ultimate court of 
appeal may be the same in both cases. In Netherlands India the 
Europeans and natives may almost be said to constitute two distinct 
services, working together as naval and military forces do upon a 
joint expedition ; the senior service takes precedence of the junior, 
and has more gold and silver upon its umbrellas of state, but in its 
own department, that of native affairs, the junior is not directly 
responsible to the senior service, which can only appeal to an 
authority supreme alike over both. Now it is alleged that the 
central Government punish or remove high native officials with 
extreme reluctance, and regard with disfavour those who bring 
charges against them, however well authenticated such charges may 
be. If there be truth in this accusation, and if the omnipotent 
authorities in Batavia are not willing to do justice strictly and 
impartially against their own native employés, it is upon them, and 
not upon the Dutch provincial officers, that the real blame and 
responsibility must rest. Unless the European assistant-residents 
and kontroleurs are encouraged and supported in any efforts they 
may make for the protection of the helpless villagers, they will be 
sorely tempted to let things alone, to live on pleasant terms with 
their Javanese colleagues, and to report that all is as tranquil or 
contented in the provinces as it appears superficially to be. Even 
with the best intentions, and with absolute power at his back, any 
European in dealing with Asiatics must often find himself utterly 
unable to protect persons who will in no way take their own ‘part. 
The first difficulty is to induce them when injured to make a com- 
plaint, and the next is to prevent them from withdrawing it when 
they are confronted with the oppressor against whom they have ven- 
tured to complain. This must not be forgotten in considering the 
present subject, seeing that the Dutch are accused, not of actively 
oppressing the Javanese, but of failing to protect them against their 
own chiefs. 

It may well be that a mistake has been committed in bestowing 
upon native chiefs in Government pay such a position of dignity and 
emolument as enhances the natural awe of their subjects, and over- 
shadows that of the Europeans, their nominal superiors. If the idea 
has got abroad in Java that the native chiefs are regarded as indis- 
pensable to the administration, and that the Government can hardly 
be induced to displace them whatever may be their conduct towards 
their subjects, it is most important that such an idea should be 
immediately dispelled. Regents strong in the favour of the para- 
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mount power are secure against revolt, and are in a position to 
oppress their people more grievously than independent chiefs could 
venture to do, and, therefore, for their oppressive acts the para- 
mount power is responsible. 

The accusations made by political opponents against the Govern- 
ment of Netherlands India can scarcely fail to have a certain basis 
of truth, for they are founded upon the statement that men are 
liable to act in an indolent and selfish manner, preferring their own 
ease and interests to the welfare of those beneath them. Authority 
is concentrated in the hands of the Governor-General and his 
ministers, who have been hitherto accustomed to govern after a 
secret and irresponsible fashion, free from the control of independent 
criticism. Under such a system it was only natural that abuses 
should spring up, and that internal reformers should be regarded as 
troublesome innovators, while reform from outside was altogether 
excluded. But changes have recently taken place, and many reforms 
have been effected ; the old policy of concealment and monopoly has 
been modified, if not abandoned, and public opinion, as expressed 
in the home and colonial press, now counts for something in the 
administration. India attracts now so much attention in the Dutch 
Chambers as to create alarm in some quarters lest parliamentary 
pressure may become too important a factor in Indian affairs, and 
lest ignorant interference may do more harm than can be compen- 
sated by good intentions alone. One important advantage the Dutch 
appear to have gained by giving the most influential classes among 
the Javanese a direct interest in the maintenance of the existing 
régime. While the regents with their numerous grades of subordi- 
nate officers hold positions in no way inferior to those held by them 
under native sovereignty, and while they conduct the internal 
administration in the judicial and revenue departments, they have 
little inducement to desire the expulsion of the Dutch from Java. 
One of the most serious defects in our own Indian rule is that it 
offers no satisfactory career, civil or military, to an educated native 
gentleman of rank and distinction, and although it encourages the 
development of a cultivated class, it provides no field for their 
energies. Such a class cannot fail to become a source of embarrass- 
ment, if not of actual danger, unless we manage to utilise the natural 
leaders of the people, as the Dutch have done. We have now, how- 
ever, governed British India for so long a time without native 
co-operation, except in the inferior grades, that we are in a very 
different position to the Dutch, whose most influential and high-born 
subjects have never lost the habit nor the desire of serving the 
powers that be, while ours would have to learn what they have not 
practised for generations. 


The Dutch for their part have been content to govern their sub- 
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jects in accordance with native ideas, and in making their Oriental 
conquests have talked very little about the duty of a great Christian 
nation to convert and civilise ignorant barbarians. They have made 
no attempt to introduce a national system of education, they even 
discourage the study of Dutch and other European languages, and 
they do not profess to regard a native as in any way a political 
equal. But if their ideal of government is not very exalted, they 
have fairly fulfilled it, such as it is. They have given to Java peace, 
prosperity, and religious toleration, with security of person and 
property ; and after paying for the maintenance of all these blessings 
they consider themselves entitled to appropriate to their own uses 
the surplus revenue. They do not pretend to govern Java for the 
benefit of the Javanese alone, and they claim for their own people a 
portion of the wealth which they have there created. But it may 
be doubted whether the trade monopoly and the “ batig slot,” or 
favourable balance paid by Java to Holland, do not inflict a greater 
injury on the enterprise and energy of the home country than on 
those of the colony itself. 

After all, the worst fault of the Dutch Government in Java seems 
to be a habit of putting an unduly favourable aspect upon affairs, of 
saying peace when there is no peace, and of making optimistic re- 
ports to the home authorities. In the words of Max Havelaar: 
“The Government of Netherlands India likes to write to its masters 
in the mother-country that everything is going on as well as can be 
wished. The residents like to make the same announcement to 
the Government. The assistant-residents, who themselves receive 
hardly any other than favourable reports from the kontroleurs, send 
in their turn no disagreeable tidings to the residents.” According 
to the same author it is well understood that the Government regard 
with special favour those officials who never trouble them with com- 
plaints or vexatious reports as to the conduct of the native function- 
aries, and he says it has become proverbial that the Government will 
dismiss ten European résidents rather than one native regent, and 
that reasons of state are always to be found for sparing a chief who 
may have acted oppressively towards the people under his jurisdic- 
tion. If such be really the policy of the Government it may be 
expected that subordinates will prove either unable or unwilling to 
do otherwise than carry it out, and that there will be no effectual 
appeal for the Javanese against the rapacity and tyranny of their 
chiefs. 

It is laid down in the constitution and regulations of Netherlands 
India that the special duty of European officials is the protection of 
the natives, and from the Governor-General downwards all are bound 
by oath to “protect the native population against oppression, ill- 
treatment, and extortion’? This oath is probably not kept by all to 
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the very best of their ability, but at least the charge of pecuniary 
corruption is not brought against the Dutch Civil Service; this 
distinguished and honourable body of men being blamed only for 
lack of energy and courage in denouncing injustice in which they 
themselves have no share. Still it is the condemnation of the judge 
when the guilty are absolved, and an omnipotent Governor-General 


must be held responsible for the shortcomings of his subordinates 
as well as his own. 


The antiquities of Java are of the highest interest, they belong 
principally to an early period in the history of the island, if not to 
a prehistoric period, and none of any importance exist that are not 
of a date prior to the Mahometan conquest. Buddhism as a religion 
has now no votaries in Java, except strangers from distant China, 
while Brahmanism has been expelled from the great island where it 
once reigned supreme, although still holding its own in the little 
island of Bali, eastward of Java. Mahometanism is the religion 
professed for three centuries by ninety-nine per cent. of the Javanese, 
but these centuries have not produced a single edifice or work of art 
to tell their tale to posterity. Mosques, palaces, and tombs in other 
lands are the enduring monuments of Mahometan wealth, energy, and 
architectural skill, but in Java these are wanting alike in beauty of 
form, richness of material, and solidity of structure. This is 
especially remarkable in the case of imperial and royal tombs, which 
are in Hindostan the most magnificent and permanent of all Mussul- 
man edifices, and in Java are mere wooden booths, without painting, 
carving, or any other decoration. Very different are the massive 
temples and colossal statues of Boro Boedoer, Mendoet, and Bramba- 
nan, where the extinct religions of Hindostan have raised monuments 
that still defy the injuries of time, and have escaped the hand of the 
iconoclast. In moist tropical climates the most formidable destroyer 
of buildings isthe vegetation, which forces asunder and throws down 
the largest blocks of masonry, and has inflictéd no little damage upon 
the Hindoo ruins of Java; most literally does “ the wild fig-tree split 
their monstrous idols.” The Government has not failed to take some 
measures for the protection of these ancient monuments, and although 
more might be done with advantage, the most remarkable temples 
are cleared of vegetation, and the images of Buddha now run little 
risk of losing their heads either through Mussulman hatred of 
idolatry or Christian love of mischief. 

- The law with reference to treasure-trove is eminently calculated 
to preserve for the public benefit such curiosities as are discovered 
in Netherlands India. All precious objects found upon Government 
land (including nearly all the country) are duly credited to the 
finder, who receives either the full value of each article, or else the 
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article itself, in case the Government do not care to acquire it; 
all ancient monuments situated upon Government soil are the 
property of the public, and the public officials are responsible for 
their protection. Antiquities which belong to private owners may 
not be removed from Netherlands India without thé permission of 
the Governor-General; if so removed, the Home Government 
enjoy the right of pre-emption for the public museums. This last 
regulation applies to works of art, such as statues and sculptures, but 
does not include coins or medals. All finders of valuable articles 
are bound to give notice at once to the public authorities, who have 
the right of pre-emption ; but as the full estimated value must be 
paid, the temptation to concealment is removed, and the destructive 
effect of our own barbarous law of treasure-trove is avoided, while 
the interests of the public are maintained. Until within the last 
two years only one-half of the value was payable to the finder ; but 
as it was stated on competent authority that valuable antiquities 
had been lost to the public in consequence, a resolution was passed 
by the Governor-General placing the law in its present satisfactory 
state. Although care is thus taken of curiosities when found, 
Dutchmen do not exhibit the same energy as Englishmen in 
exploring or discovering picturesque and interesting localities, and 
are wonderfully fond of the steamy flats near the sea to the neglect 
of hill sanitaria, The European troops are quartered principally in 
the low country, and the splendid military hospital of Batavia loses 
half its utility from not being at an elevation of 3,000 feet above the 
sea, which in so moist a climate is considered to be the most 
salubrious height. The present War Minister is in favour of 
following the British example, and transferring a larger proportion 
of the Europeans to inland stations; but it is clear that Nether- 
landers have a weakness for level plains and canals, which remind 
them of home. 

There are four Javanese princes still enjoying a certain degree of 
independence. The Soesoehoenan’ of Soerakarta represents the 
Mahometan Emperors of Java, and is treated with the highest pos- 
sible respect ; buta fort garrisoned by European troops commands his 
capital and palace. A similar fort overlooks Djokjokarta, the capital 
of the Sultan, who is the second native sovereign. The two remain- 
ing princes are of inferior rank, and can hardly be regarded as indepen- 
dent ; but each of them entertains a body of fairly disciplined troops. 
The legion of Pangeran Adipati Ario Mangkoe Negoro at Solo 
numbers nearly a thousand men, embracing all three arms of the 
service, and this prince, who is a remarkably enlightened and liberal- 
minded man, sent a contingent commanded by one of his sons to 
assist the Dutch in the war of Atjeh. 


(1) The diphthong “ oe” in Dutch is pronounced like “oo” in English. 
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Netherlands India is garrisoned by an army specially enlisted 
for that purpose, the national army of Holland not being liable to 
colonial service. The European portion of this force numbers about 
12,000 men, and, theoretically, two-thirds of them are Nether- 
landers; but of late years an increasing proportion of foreigners has 
been recruited and sent out to India. In 1875 the foreign recruits 
outnumbered the Netherlanders as two to one; but the pressure of 
the war in Northern Sumatra was assigned as a reason for this diver- 
gence from an accepted principle of policy. Formerly, many Africans 
from the Dutch possessions in Guinea were enlisted for Indian 
service, and a certain number are still included among the so-called 
European forces. Europeans and natives are formed into separate 
companies and mixed battalions, the flank companies, all the officers, 
and a majority of the non-commissioned officers being European, but 
Christianized natives and half-castes are classed with the Whites. 
Many white soldiers marry Javanese women, and they are allowed 
to take their families with them wherever they go. The deck of a 
steamer bound for the seat of war presented a strong contrast to that 
of a British troopship in smartness and comfort, and the accommo- 
dation afforded to the European soldiers with their dusky helpmates 
and comrades was slender enough; but the gallant fellows did not 
seem to be dissatisfied, and the mixed battalions are apparently a 
success. When our own native army in India undergoes the reform 
which it so urgently requires, some useful hints may be taken from 
the Dutch, and they may in their turn learn from us how to dress 
European soldiers within the Tropics. 

The Mahometan religion is professed by the Javanese ; but the 
spirit of Islam has failed to take possession of this race, and the 
stranger in Java is astonished at the absence of outward and visible 
signs to indicate the popular faith of the country. In the centre of 
every town or large village is the ‘‘aloen-aloen,” an extensive grassy 
lawn, shaded with lofty tamarind and “ waringi’”’ trees (Ficus benja- 
micus), and surrounded by the principal buildings, public and private, 
of the place. Among these is always conspicuous a pagoda-like 
edifice, which is the mosque; but few and far between are the 
worshippers there, while the public performance of devotional 
exercises, at fixed hours, irrespective of locality, a spectacle so 
familiar to the traveller in other Mahometan countries, is not 
practised by the Javanese. The only religious observance witnessed 
by us among the peasantry was the presentation of coins and 
flowers as offerings to certain Hindoo idols, relics of the ancient 
faith still occupying niches in the ruined temples of Brambanan. 
The Mussulman priest is an important functionary, and is recognised 
as such by the Dutch authorities, but less in a religious than ina 
civil capacity, as the learned expounder of Mahometan law. A 
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certain number of pilgrims proceed from Java to Mecca (in 1875 
there were 3,428), and the white turban of a hadji may be seen 
here and there in the streets among the lacquered and gaily painted 
hats of Sunda or the peaked caps worn by the Javanese proper, but 
the probability is that it encircles the head of a Malay or an Arab. 
Some of the regents are said to be zealous followers of the Prophet, 
and strong objections are entertained by them against the admittance - 
of unbelievers into mosques; but it must be remembered that the 
conquerors who introduced Mahometanism into Java were of Malay 
race, and that many of the present chiefs are descended from those 
fierce and fanatical vikings of the equator. It is, however, in the 
treatment of women, especially those of high rank, that Javanese 
fashions are most at variance with those of continental Asia and 
with general Mahometan custom. 

The degree of emancipation enjoyed by Javanese ladies was strik- 
ingly illustrated during an interview most politely granted to us by 
the Sultan of Djokjokarta. Attired according to etiquette in full 
evening costume, although it was an early hour in the morning, we 
were conducted by the Dutch officer in command of the Sultan’s 
horse-guards into the inmost court of the far-spreading “kraton,” or 
palace enclosure, within which three thousand people reside. Except 
a few sentries, and one or two officials stripped to the waist in 
Javanese court fashion, not a man was visible in any of the squares 
through which we passed, and when we reached the audience chamber 
there sat his Highness, without courtiers or attendants ; but, to our 
extreme amazement, six charming young ladies were seated in a row 
on his left hand. We scarcely ventured to look at them, unveiled 
as they were, but our Dutch friend, after introducing us to the 
Sultan, with whom we shook hands, quietly remarked, ‘“‘ Now you 
must shake hands with the princesses, with all of them; they expect 
you to do so.” 

Fresh from Indian durbars, where a mere allusion to the invisible 
occupants of the zenana would be a breach of decorum, we could 
hardly trust our eyes and ears; but each young lady held out her 
hand with a pleasant smile, and we were afterwards seated between 
the Sultan and his blooming family of daughters. Attendants, 
literally crawling upon the floor, now approached the august presence, 
bringing tea, which was dispensed to us by the royal damsels, almost 
as if we had been in an English drawing-room at five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Unfortunately our conversation was somewhat restricted, 
as the English idea could only reach the Javanese mind after under- 
going four translations, either oral or mental, through the obliging 
Dutch captain, who interpreted in French and Malay. Meanwhile, 
the sound of music attracted our attention, and the Sultan courteously 
suggested that we might like to see a little more of his palace. We 
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found that the music proceeded from a large open pavilion, where 
the Queen, or principal Sultana, was engaged in superintending a 
dancing lesson. The pupils were the daughters of court dignitaries 
and nobles, more than twenty in number, all very young, and evi- 
dently taking the greatest pains in the performance of their graceful 
position drill. 

The dancing was accompanied by singing and by the pleasing 
notes of the “‘gamelong,” which may be described as the Javanese 
piano-forte, played by women seated on the floor, and producing a 
liquid melody peculiar to itself, and very different from the harsh 
discordance of Oriental music in general. The youthful figures of 
the girls in their bright and elegant drapery, their earnest faces and 
elaborate movements, together with the melodious orchestra, com- 
bined to render this by far the most pleasing nautch which I have 
yet seen anywhere in the East, although it was merely a private 
performance of beginners. The Queen was seated on the floor 
beside a low table, playing at cards with her maids of houour, and 
received us most graciously, inviting us to inspect everything, even 
to his Highness’s private apartments, and in fact to make our- 
selves quite at home. The whole affair was like a scene out of 
Alice in Wonderland and we almost expected to be addressed by 
one of the Sultan’s many large dogs, or the tame crested pigeons as 
heavy as hen-turkeys. We were three European gentlemen alone 
(for the Sultan did not accompany us) in a zenana, received by 
the inmates with friendly unembarrassed politeness, and allowed to 
wander at will through marble halls open on all sides to the light of 
day: there were no lattices, no veils, no guards, not even any dueiias, 
for all the ladies were young, and many of them very good-looking. 
To my companion, a member of the Indian Civil Service, thoroughly 
familiar with Indian habits and ideas, this kindly reception en famille 
by the Sultan of Djokjokarta was a new and surprising experience. | 
In Hindostan, the Mussulman religion is professed by a small 
minority only; but Mussulman ideas as to the seclusion of women 
have a far more general acceptance, although quite foreign to Hindoo 
traditions and customs. 

Travelling in the interior of Java is particularly agreeable ; the 
roads are good, ponies are abundant, and light vehicles for posting 
are easily obtained. At all places of importance there are comfort- 
able hotels, kept by Europeans and subsidised by Government. 
Without a subsidy such hotels could not possibly be maintained, as 
they are not used by the natives, and European travellers are rare: 
in the year 1875 only seventeen strangers are recorded as having 
obtained official permission to travel in Netherlands India. The 
Dutch officials, moreover, have the hospitable habits of Europeans in 
the East, so that it is not easy to see how the hotel-keepers make a 
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living; yet they seem to flourish, and in a country where Malay is 
the sole vehicle of communication with the people it is pleasant to 
find an Italian or German interpreter in one’s host, who frequently 
is not a Netherlander. 

The light posting carriages are drawn by four ponies, which are 
changed frequently, and keep up an excellent pace, where the road 
is tolerably level. At the hills bullocks or buffaloes are harnessed as 
leaders, and frequently, where the road descends into a deep ravine, 
the horses are removed, and a small army of men and boys with ropes 
attach themselves to the carriage, lowering it into the valley, and 
hauling if up again on the opposite side. The rivers are well 
bridged, and these steep inclines, which might be obviated by a little 
engineering skill at a moderate expense, are the only impediments to 
rapid locomotion upon the principal roads. The scenery is beautiful 
and varied, the people and their dwellings are most picturesque, and 
the total absence of caste enables a stranger, without fear of giving 
offence, to enter any of the numerous shops and refreshment houses, 
and partake, along with the natives, of fruit, sweetmeats, coffee, and 
various refreshing but not inebriating drinks. Everywhere around 
(especially in Sunda or Western Java) eye and ear are refreshed by 
the sight of fresh verdure and the sound of rushing streams; those 
who know what it is to ride all day under a vertical sun, without a 
blade of grass or a drop of water being visible for miles in any 
direction, can best appreciate the charm of driving along a good 
road with four stout Makassar ponies through this lovely garden of 
the tropics. 

In order fully to appreciate the scenery and vegetation of Java 
it is well to ascend one of the volcanic cones in the western 
portion of the island, such as the Pangerango Mountain, where an 
elevation of 10,000 feet can be attained, and which presents a 
variety of botanical attractions such as can hardly be seen elsewhere. 
From base to summit the jungle is dense and luxuriant, but you 
climb gradually from palms, musacec and tree-ferns, through tall 
forest-trees festooned with creepers and epiphytous orchids, to the 
flora of a temperate climate, and the familiar forms of artichoke and 
strawberry, primula and plantago. Down the steep slopes tumble 
many streams, their temperature varying between the boiling point 
and icy coldness, and in the tepid spray of the hot cascades tree- 
ferns attain their greatest size, rivalling tall palms in height, and 
excelling them in the gracefulness of their feathery fronds. Near the 
top of the mountain trees diminish in size, but the undergrowth is still 
so thick that it is almost impossible to leave the path. The crater on 
the highest peak is extinct and overgrown with vegetation, but clouds 
of mephitic vapour rise from a huge crater somewhat lower, and 
spread desolation around ; when the volcano is active, these vapours 
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reduce large tracts of forest to blackened skeletons, but nature soon 
repairs her own ravages in a climate like that of Sunda. Animals 
are rarely heard and yet more rarely seen in these dense jungles, but 
occasionally a troop of large monkeys may leap crashing from tree 
to tree, or a great hornbill may fly overhead on creaking wings, and 
near the summit the twittering of small warblers reminds one of 
Europe, almost as much as do the honeysuckle and St. John’s wort. 
Large game, in the shape of rhinoceros, tiger, deer, wild bull and 
wild boars, is indeed abundant in the forests of Java, but is not easily 
dislodged in such cover, and tigers are more frequently destroyed 
with poison than in any other manner. The poison used is a decoc- 
tion from the root of a tree, and has the effect of paralyzing the 
animal, which is usually found alive and helpless within a short 
distance of the poisoned carcase, and is then dispatched. If the tiger 
is dead when found the skin is sure to be worthless, but by this 
method ‘splendid specimens are obtained when the track is taken up 
immediately. Wild pigs do much damage in the rice-fields, 
and the villagers use for scaring them an ingenious mechanical 
contrivance, which is worked by the water-power used in irrigation ; 
there are two distinct species indigenous in Java, and they afford 
considerable sport, being shot with the aid of beaters and dogs. 

Java is in perfection just after the rains, during the months of 
April and May, when the whole country, from the smoking craters 
of the interior to the swamps of the sea-coast, is clothed with a 
vegetation so luxuriant that the ruddy colour of the volcanic soil is 
only visible where a recent landslip has occurred ; even precipitous 
banks are densely festooned with green, and so saturated is the 
ground with moisture that watercresses flourish on the steep face of 
roadside cuttings. In plain and valley every square yard of soil, 
except the village burial-ground, is cultivated and irrigated ; magni- 
ficent crops of sugar-cane, rice, and indigo form a sea of verdure, out 
of which rise like islands numberless groves of bamboos, cocoa-nut 
palms, and fruit-trees. Concealed in these groves are the “ dessas,” 
or native villages, and under their shade is usually cultivated the 
coffee, which “‘ pays the rent.” Some of the lower ranges have 
been denuded of trees, and display a certain amount of open pasture, 
but as a rule the mountains are covered with virgin forest, except 
where clearings have been made for plantations of tea, coffee, or 
cinchona. High above this fair scene a faint white cloud may be 
seen curling upwards from the apex of a lofty cone, indicating the vol- 
canic energy that now slumbers beneath, but has broken out violently 
even within the last few years, and may do so again at any moment. 

It may be asked whether the geological condition of Java is 
not a symbol of its political state, and whether a fair surface does 
not cover hidden fires in the hearts of the Javanese people. It may 
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be so, but not even a faint white cloud is visible to warn the stranger 
that such hidden fires exist. Everything externally is tranquil, 
and in the absence of all means of coercion, tranquillity may be 
accepted as a fair evidence of contentment. In the wide and popu- 
lous district of the Preanger Regencies for example, there are no 
troops at all. A few European soldiers in civil employ and a few 
native policemen represent the power of the sword, and the most 
perfect order prevails throughout this beautiful province. The pro- 
ductiveness of the country appears to keep pace with the increasing 
population. The wants of the masses in all tropical countries are 
few and simple, and in Java these are amply supplied. While the 
masses thus enjoy comparative prosperity, those of rank and in- 
fluence, who might otherwise be dangerous, are enlisted on the side 
of the Government by the possession or the prospect of honourable 
and lucrative employment. Besides, the Javanese are a gentle and 
submissive race, unaccustomed to the use of firearms, and could never 
be formidable as insurgents in a military sense,’ although English- 
men in the East, who have not visited Java, sometimes assert that 
Dutch rule is so arbitrary and oppressive as to engender a spirit 
of chronic disaffection, and that the Javanese are watching for an 
opportunity to expel their tyrants and take shelter under the British 
flag ; but I could see no evidence for such an opinion. Without 
pretending to investigate the inward desires or aspirations of the 
Javanese, and judging solely from external facts, I believe that the 
Dutch sovereignty is about as popular and as secure as the rule of a 
few aliens over a great subject population can ever be made, and 
that the country flourishes under it as well as a subject country can 
ever be expected to do. 

Tokens of respect, savouring strongly of servility, are still shown 
in the more remote districts to all Europeans, as well as to high 
native officials, but the prestige of a white face, apart from gold or 
silver lace, is not so great in the neighbourhood of cities and rail- 
roads. On the approach of a superior it is incumbent on all natives 
to remove their hats, to dismount if on horseback, and if on foot to 
sit down upon the ground; those who wish to be particularly 
respectful will even turn their backs upon the great man, as if afraid 
to look him in the face. When the golden umbrella of the Dutch 
President passes along a crowded street, denoting the presence of the 
highest official of the province, a very singular effect is produced, the 
people sinking down before this conspicuous badge of office, and 
rising again behind it, like a field of ripe corn ina breeze. The 
Dutch authorities demand honour and precedence for themselves and 
other Europeans, but they also set an admirable example of urbanity 


(1) A Dutch poem describes in glowing language “the last day of the Hollanders in 
Java,” when the long-pent-up fury of the Javanese is to break forth. 
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and even of friendliness in general intercourse with natives. The 
absence of caste. prejudice and religious fanaticism among the 
Javanese permits a considerable amount of sociability to arise 
between the two races, and the tone adopted by Europeans towards 
natives in Java is remarkably devoid of the arrogance and irrita- 
bility by which in other countries it is too often characterized. . It 
is a very unusual thing for a white man to strike or even to menace 
a native, and acts of violence, when they do occur, are severely 
punished. While I was in Batavia, a foreign ship’s captain, 
accustomed, perhaps, to less impartial laws, was undergoing a con- 
siderable term of imprisonment for laying violent hands upon a 
native car-driver. 

Perhaps the good-temper and urbanity characteristic of the Dutch 
in Java may be due partly to the general adaptation of their mode 
of life to the climate, in which respect they are more successful than 
our own countrymen, although they decline to adopt the “ punkah.” 
They rise early, and until the meal, known as “ rijst-tafel,” which 
takes place about midday, it is customary to appear in dresses adopted 
from the natives, and fashioned of the lightest and coolest materials 
in various colours. The dress of the ladies consists usually of a 
gaily-coloured skirt and a white jacket, with slippered feet, and hair 
hanging loose or tied in a knot at the back of the head; and very 
becoming it is, as well as comfortable and cool. If the tight and 
multifarious garments of Europe have been assumed during the 
course of the morning, they are again discarded for the afternoon 
siesta. Until the cool of the evening no one is visible, and if an 
inexperienced stranger should attempt an afternoon visit, he will 
inevitably be received with the announcement, “Tidoer” (asleep). 
After sunset, refreshed with a bath and dressed in correct European 
costume, but without hats, ladies and gentlemen sally forth, driving 
and walking, this being the fashionable time for paying visits, which 
may, however, be postponed until afterdinner. Should there happen 
to be moonlight, a drive may be taken even as late as midnight, or 
there may be an open-air concert in the grounds of a club, where 
the friends and families of the members are made welcome. The 
presence of children is a conspicuous feature at the opera and other 
evening entertainments, and is a natural result of the long repose 
during the heat of the day, indulged in by all, except a few whose 
business avocations are such as to prevent them from choosing their 
own time for work and relaxation. 

Planters of tea or coffee in the hill country of Java have as agree- 
able a calling as any set of men that I have come across, and it would 
indeed be difficult. to find any more kindly and hospitable, or more 
contented with the lot which has fallen unto them in such pleasant 
places. They lead active, independent lives, with continuous but 
not laborious occupation, being able at almost any season to take a 
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holiday for the sake of sport, society, or change of scene. The 
climate at high elevations is the most favourable to quality in coffee 
and tea, although heavier crops can be grown in the low country, 
and the same climate allows Europeans to keep their children around 
them, and to bring up the youngsters as well-educated, as merry, 
and almost as rosy, as if the peaks towering above them were the 
snowy Alps, and not the fiery Merapi or Gedeh. Labour can be 
obtained at moderate rates, while excellent roads and bridges facilitate 
the conveyance of produce to market. Over a docile and industrious 
population they exercise a patriarchal sway, although they are 
invested with no magisterial authority, and a planter is obliged to 
have recourse to a native official if he wishes to punish a refractory 
coolie. This is sometimes cited as a grievance by European gentle- 
men, but it seems, in combination with other circumstances, to 
promote most satisfactory relations between the planters and those 
whom they employ. The Javanese are a solemn and silent race, 
even as children, and it is pleasant to see their faces light up at the 
approach of the master of the plantation, as he passes along with a 
kindly word or a smile, ready to give a patient hearing to any 
desirous of addressing him. Joyous cries of “Toean! Toean!” 
(master) from the children furnish a tribute of popularity which is 
above suspicion; and upon one plantation, where we spent several 
pleasant days, even the absurd tameness of every sort of animal 
testifies to the rule of kindness governing the whole establishment. 
But the amicable relations existing between masters and coolies are 
due, not only to the kindliness of individuals, but also to the peculiar 
position occupied by planters in Java. They compete with the 
Government as producers of coffee, and are ready to pay good wages 
to free labourers ; they are therefore the natural enemies of monopoly 
and forced labour, and deserve as such the title of “ protectors of the 
poor,” to which planters elsewhere can seldom lay claim. To the 
advice and influence of eminent Dutch planters are largely due the 
recent reforms introduced into the culture system of Java, and in 
particular the increased price now payable to the villagers for the 
Government coffee. It has been made a ground of attack against 
the colonial policy of the Dutch, that they discourage the construction 
of railroads and the settlement within their territories of independent 
capitalists, who would develop the resources of the country but might 
interfere with existing monopolies. Restrictions as to strangers resid- 
ing in Netherlands India have been, however, relaxed of late years, 
and in 1875 one hundred and twenty-eight Europeans, ninety-seven of 
whom were Netherlanders, received official permission to settle in the 
country. Only in the North-Western Provinces do private individuals 
hold estates in fee-simple, but in other parts the Government will lease 
land to planters and settlers, and will relieve from compulsory gratui- 
tous labour the people employed upon plantations. Coffee and sugar 
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have been hitherto the most valuable products of Java, but the motto 
“In te spero” has been adopted by a firm of very successful tea- 
planters, who base their hope chiefly on obtaining for Java tea a 
higher reputation than it enjoys at present in the London market. 
Should they succeed in accomplishing this, the cultivation of tea 
would rapidly develop; but the general climate and soil of Java are 
favourable rather to quantity than to quality, especially as regards 
tea and tobacco, in marked contrast to Hindostan, where both these 
plants attain the highest excellence. 

The peculiar form of the island, and the easy communication by 
sea between the great centres of population, render an elaborate 
railway system unnecessary in Java, either for military or com- 
mercial purposes. Ruilroads have been constructed, running from 
the principal ports on the northern coast into the interior of the 
island, and linking Buitenzorg, the Governor-General’s country 
residence, with Batavia, also Soerakarta and Djokjokarta, the capitals 
of the great native princes, with Samarang. These lines have been 
constructed with free labour by the Netherlands India Railway 
Company, to whom a concession has recently been made for very 
considerable extensions, with a state guarantee of five per cent. 
interest for forty years. At the same time the Government have 
purchased the Batavia and Buitenzorg railway (about forty miles in 
length), paying 5,000,000 guilders to the company. A state rail- 
way is in course of construction in the eastern districts of Java. 
Now it seems that the existing lines are precisely those most 
required for developing the resources of the island, and when the 
proposed extensions are completed the most important districts will 
all be brought into direct communication with the coast. At any 
rate, the revenues of the country have not hitherto been burdened 
with annual payments to European capitalists for large sums of 
money sunk in the construction of unprofitable railroads; Java pays 
tribute to Holland, but that tribute has not taken the form of 
guaranteed interest. Well-intentioned but ill-considered proposals 
for developing Asiatic resources by the aid of European capital have 
contributed not a little to embarrass the finances of British India, 
and the Dutch authorities in Java are also subjected to increasing 
pressure from home as to embarking upon similar schemes. The 
pressure, however, is less, and the power of resistance greater than 
in our own case. 

Beyond all tropical countries Java seems to attract the love and 
admiration of strangers settling upon her shores, who speak of her 
as “ndtre Java bien-aimé,” and are fond of describing her as “ the 
finest island in the world.” Swiss mountaineers are at one with 
lowlanders of Holland upon this subject, and even islanders from 
Britain can hardly express dissent. 


Davin WEDDERBURN. 
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August 28th.—We left Paris this morning for M. Guizot’s place, 
Val Richer, in Normandy, about seven miles from Lisieux. Our 
road ran through a pretty, well-peopled country. The only con- 
siderable town that we passed was Evreux; the cathedral, as seen 
from the station, looked fine. 

Val Richer stands on a small plateau in a park surrounded by foresfe 
partially cleared. The population of the district is thin and diminish- 
ing; there are seldom more than two, or at most three, children to a 
marriage. All the peasants are small proprietors; their cottages, 
and generally an enclosure of eight or nine acres, enough to feed a 
couple of cows, belong to them. About fifteen acres are supposed to 
be necessary to support a family; and, as few have so much, the 
proportion of persons who work as day-labourers for the larger 
vecupiers is considerable. The ordinary wages are forty sous a day ; 
in harvest fifty sous. The whole population is about 360, of whom 
90 are electors; that is to say, males above twenty years of age. 
The conscription hits from two to three every year, but few serve. 
Every family tries to set aside annually a sum to produce the rachat 
as the son attains twenty. At present that is 2,000 francs: during 
the war it rose to 2,600. Of the children who attain twenty, more 
than half are unfit for service; so that it is very rarely that the same 
family can have to buy off more than one son. They live well, eat 
meat once a day, and inhabit cottages quite as good as those in the 
best parts of England—cottages costing from £80 to £100 to build. 
Some built by M. Guizot cost more. 

The plan of this house is simple but uncommon. The garden front 
is about 150 feet long: the hall is in the centre, on one side the 
dining-room and orangery, on the other the library and drawing- 
room. Each of these last rooms has through lights, and occupies 
the whole breadth of the house, the library being a passage-room to 
the drawing-room. On the first floor a corridor runs the whole 
length, into which the bedrooms open: they all look west, except 
those at each end, which look north and south. The library and 
drawing-room, the corridor, and most of the bedrooms, are full of 
books. M. Guizot’s sitting-room and bedroom are over the orangery. 
On the east, or garden front, stand, in the summer and autumn, a 
range of fine orange-trees, about 300 years old, presented to 
M. Guizot by the purchaser of the Chateau de Rosny, the residence 
of Sully. They cannot stand the winter out of doors, and if the 
temperature falls below 28° Fahrenheit, the orangery must be 
warmed. 
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The farm consists of about six hundred acres, of which about half 
are in wood. The park contains about twenty acres, prettily tossed 
about. When M. Guizot purchased it twenty-four years ago it 
contained only three trees; now it is well wooded. He planted a 
straight chestnut avenue to walk and read in. 

In the cacherie, a large and airy room, we saw fourteen cows. 
They leave it only during the nights of summer, but are perfectly 
healthy. 

We have coffee at eight, breakfast at half-past eleven, walk out at 
half-past three, dine at seven, drink tea at half-past nine, and 
separate ata quarter after ten. M. Guizot rises between half-past 
five and six. The children, remarkably nice and well-behaved, 
breakfast and dine with us, leaving the drawing-room at about nine. 

August 29th.—I walked with Guizot over the park and the farm. 

He asked me if I had seen Thiers, and what were his views. I 
explained them. 

“‘Tagree,” he said, “with Thiers that Louis Napoleon now wishes 
for peace ; but I do not think that he would dislike war, if he thought, 
as he did when he began his Russian and his Austrian wars, that 
the chances were greatly in his favour. He certainly made proposals 
to the Prince Regent of Prussia which would have led to war with 
you. Perhaps he was not sorry that they were rejected, and that 
he could say to himself and to us that a continental war was im- 
possible, and that he had nothing to do but to enjoy himself in 
peace. 

“T fear that his visit to Baden was a failure, socially as well as 
politically, that the sovereigns thought him dull and uninteresting. 
I do not wonder at it. I have seen him seldom; but on one occasion 
he detained ‘me for some time. His mind seemed to me to be neither 
full nor inventive, to have few acquired ideas, and to be incapable of 
originating any. His manners are exceedingly good, simple and 
kind, and yet dignified. t 

“T differ also from Thiers as respects Savoy. I believe that Louis 
Napoleon never intended to release Victor Emmanuel from the engage- 
ment made at Plombiéres in 1858 to give Savoy in exchange for 
Lombardy. But he cannot do anything frankly and directly. If 
the bargain had been avowed at the beginning of the war, or even if 
it had not been disavowed, Europe would have taken it more quietly. 
In itself the thing is good; it gives us a frontier which separates us 
completely from Italy, and prevents our having any pretence to 
interfere in the affairs of the Peninsula.’ 

_ “Ttaly,”’ he continued, “will never be really united. If Garibaldi 


(1) M. Guizot’s belief that Italy never could be really united was shared by Mr. Senior 
and by most of the politicians of that day; yet no one could have been more glad than 


Mr. Senior when, later on, he saw the possibility of his predictions being false.— 
M. C.M. 8. 
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attack Venetia, what is called ‘the Italian cause’ is lost. He will be 
beaten, the old sovereigns will be restored, and Austria will recover 
her influence. If Garibaldi do not attack Austria, and Italy is left 
to herself, she will fall in pieces. I know how difficult it is to make 
a new king, for I have helped to make one. It is ten times as 
difficult to make a new kingdom. All Europe tried to make a new 
kingdom of the Netherlands. All was in its favour, a common 
origin, contiguity, rich and well-instructed populations, and common 
interests. Yet in fifteen years it split up. The very configuration 
of Italy is opposed to unity. 

“T cannot excuse Palmerston and Lord John Russell for coun- 
tenancing the deciding by universal suffrage what shall be the 
political relations of the States of Central Italy. 

“Direct universal suffrage is one of the most mischievous legacies 
of 1848. Even in the wildest times of our first Revolution, it never 
was employed. If a nation has to choose its sovereign, surely the 
decision ought to rest with its educated classes. The return of the 
dukes, with constitutions guaranteed if necessary by England and 
France, and the imposing reform on the Pope, was the only useful 
solution of the Italian question. True wisdom almost always 
employs compromises and half measures. Revolutions are relent- 
lessly logical, and Palmerston’s politics, though conservative at 
home, are revolutionary abroad.” 

August 30.—We took a long walk with M. Guizot and M. and 
Mdme. de Witt among the woods towards the little church and 
parsonage of La Roque, and returned by its old feudal chateau. 

At about a mile from home, on the outskirts of M. Guizot’s 
property, we passed a plateau partially cleared, on which were 
scattered several houses, most of them miserable and almost roofless. 

“That,” said M. Guizot, “is a colony which fixed itself there 
many years ago, when much less of the forest was cleared. The 
land is poor, and they got it cheap. Whence they came we do not 
know, their names are unlike those of their neighbours; it is only 
among one another that they intermarry, or rather consort, for they 
seldom contract regular marriages, they never frequent the church, 
and seldom are baptized. They have large families and live 
wretchedly on the produce of their little farms, and on what they 
can steal, Sometimes they will work for wages, and labour vigor- 
ously, but it is only for two or three days. They are recruited from 
the bad characters of the neighbourhood. It is a sort of Alsatia, or 
the Asylum of Romulus.” 

We found the curé in a neat little house. He is the son of a 
peasant, a man of simple, easy manners, but with no pretensions to 
the rank of a gentleman. I was struck by the absence of books. 

“Probably,” said de Witt, “he has only his breviary, and perhaps 
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the Vulgate; though it is not certain that he has that. I was ina 
priest’s house the other day, and wished to look at his vulgate, but 
he had lent it five years before to a neighbouring priest, and had 
not got it back.” 

‘“‘ How then,” I asked, “does he spend his evenings? He must 
not smoke, and he must not go to the cabaret, and he must not play 
at cards.” 

“‘ He has an aunt,” said de Witt, “‘who lives with him. He gets 
up early, he works in his garden and in his little field, he visits his 
people, for he is an excellent priest, and in the evening he reads his 
breviary and dozes.” 

“« Besides that,’’ said Mdme. de Witt, “he shells beans—perhaps 
makes nets. By six or seven o’clock in winter he is in bed.” 

“ And when does he get up?” I asked. 

“In winter,” she answered, “as soon as it is light, which it is by 
seven.” 

“So that he is twelve hours in bed ?” I said. 

“‘That,”’ she answered, “is the life of most of our peasants. They 
light no candles. They talk or meditate, or smoke by firelight 
for an hour after sunset, but pass the bulk of the dark hours in 
bed.” 

“Does the curé ever dine with you?” I asked. 

“ Once a year,” said Guizot. ‘If you were here in October you 
would be present at a dinner which I give to my two curés and my 
two maires.”’ 

“ At Tocqueville,” I said, “M. and Mdme. de Tocqueville dined 
once a year with their curé.” 

“Our curé,” said Guizot, “gives no dinners, at least in that 
sense of the word: though I know that he has given away his own 
dinner to a poor traveller. His whole income consists of this house, 
garden, and paddock, and about £80 a year ; but it is quite equal to 
his wants.” 

“Has he to give much in charity ?” I asked. 

“Little in money,” answered Guizot, ‘‘sometimes in kind— 
bread or other victuals. There is little destitution here. Out of a 
population of three hundred and sixty not above four or five require 
assistance.” 


We looked into the church. It is pewed, as all the country 
churches are. 

“In this department,” said Guizot, “the sale of the Bible is 
prohibited. The prohibition is illegal, but no one thinks it worth 
while to resist.” 

“TI know several persons,’ I said, “who are anxious for 
martyrdom. I will try to get one of them to come here and hawk 
Bibles.” 


“Pray do,” said Guizot. ‘Send us Borrow if you can. The 
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prefect will certainly put him into prison. I will appeal, carry the 
question if necessary from court to court, and bring him out, not 
only a martyr, but triumphant. I should like to see the ‘ Bible in 
France.’ 

“The Gallican Church,” continued Guizot, “committed a great 
mistake, I may almost say a great crime, when it persecuted and 
destroyed the Jansenists. If they had been tolerated they would 
have rendered in France, to a certain extent, the service rendered in 
England by the Dissenters. They would have kept the established 
Church awake. The hierarchy would not have become mere men of 
fashion, and the curés ignorant. They would not have lost their 
hold on the higher classes. 

“They would not, indeed, have done to us all the good that the 
Puritans did to you, for they would not have given us liberty. 

“Tt is possible that if it had not been for the Puritans Charles I. 
would have triumphed. It seems to me almost certain that the 
general relaxation of morals and depravation of opinions under 
Charles II., would have destroyed or corrupted your free institu- 
tions, if the Puritans had not been there to preserve the traditions 
of morality and freedom.” 

“How came your Church,” I said, “once so independent, to 
become Ultramontane ?”’ 

“Tt was the effect,” he answered, “ partly of the first Revolution, 
and partly of the Concordat. During the Republic and the Direc- 
tory, the clergy, attacked by the Government and by the mob, fell 
back on Rome for consolation and support. ‘The world was not 
their friend, nor the world’s law.’ 

“In their own country they were persecuted, and hated, or 
despised. They transferred their allegiance to the Pope. 

“Napoleon, by the Concordat, by making the Pope, by his own 
power, without the consent of the bishops, dethrone bishops and 
suppress sees, gave the sanction of the temporal power to the Pope’s 
autocracy. Napoleon was the destroyer of the Gallican liberties, and 
the real re-creator of Ultramontanism.” 

“Could it not be checked,” I asked, “by a proper selection of 
bishops? The Government is omnipotent. The Pope consecrates 
whomever it chooses. Could it not appoint only men of Gallican 
opinions ? ” 

“Up to the present time,” he answered, “the Government has 
not considered whether its candidates were Gallican or Ultramontane. 
It has looked out only for its friends, or for quiet men who would 
not give it trouble. I hope that in time it will correct this neglect, 
and give us Gallican bishops. It will not be easy, however, to find 
good candidates. But the people care little about the question. 

“If we had many Dissenters, many Protestants, or even Jansen- 
ists, we should have zeal and belief. There are both at Nismes, and 
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in the other Protestant districts. But in this country the peasants, 
unexcited by dissent, are indifferent. They are not unbelievers, but 
they are not believers. They do not think about religion. If you 
were to ask them about any of the details of their faith, you would 
find them ignorant. The subject never occurs to them. They go to 
church from habit, for they do not understand the service ; they 
respect the curé, ask his advice in their difficulties, and would resent 
any injury or disrespect of which he was the object. But their faith, 
such as it is, influences little their conduct.”’ 

The little chateau of La Roque is moated, defended by towers and 
by a barbican, and seems to be in the state in which it was five hun- 
dred years ago. The lords of La Roque and the abbés of Val 
Richer were generally at war. M. Guizot has a pardon granted by 
Henry IV. to the seigneur of La Roque for having treacherously 
killed the abbé. The chateau was bought some years ago by a rich 
Rouen manufacturer, who uses it as a shooting-box for three or four 
weeks in the year. 

Six chdteaux have been bought in this country during the last ten 
years. Two have been bought by Protestants, one by a Jew, and 
one by a Greek, a Fanariote. 

August 31.—It rained all day. After dinner we had a fire. 
Guizot stood before it and talked of some of the eminent men whom 
he had known. He began by the English, and put Lord Aberdeen 
as a diplomatist at the top. 

“The great fault,” he said, ‘‘of the English statesmen is, 
that they speak only with reference to their English hearers, 
and act only with reference to English interests or English 
opinion. Lord John Russell favours the expulsion of the Italian 
sovereigns, because they are under Austrian influence, and Austria 
is unpopular in England. Peel called our conduct in Otaheite ‘an 
outrage,’ in order to please the missionary public, without reflecting 
that the use of such language by the leader of the House of Commons 
was a much greater outrage than the dismissal of an English mis- 
sionary from an island under French protection. 

“Now Aberdeen never fell into this fault. He was a citizen of 
the world. He knew the interests and the feelings of foreign 
nations, and consulted them. He never cut knots, he untied 
them. He never lost his temper. Though he could not bear 
contradiction in the House of Lords, he was tolerant in his 
cabinet. He has often said to me, ‘ We had better talk no more on 
- this question to-day, or we may render it insoluble. A week hence, 
when we have both thought it over, we will recur to it.” Three 
times during his ministry there were questions which menaced a 
quarrel. They were Otaheite, the right of search, and Morocco, If 
Peel had been then Minister of Foreign Affairs they would have led 
to one. On the other hand, if I had had to negotiate in 1840 with 
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Aberdeen, the Eastern Question would have been amicably arranged. 
Syria would have been quiet under Mehemet Ali, Mehemet Ali and his 
successors would have been put under restrictions which would have 
prevented the misgovernment of Egypt, and the calamities which 
followed the rupture of the entente cordiale would have been averted.” 

« A great improvement,” said M. de Witt, ‘‘ has recently been made 
in the management of international quarrels. Instead of going to 
war, we make preparations. If we offend you, you build ships. If 
you annoy us, we arm Cherbourg, or we case with steel some frigates. 
L’honneur est satisfait, not by killing some hundred thousand men, 
but by wasting some millions of money. It is expensive, but far 
less expensive than war.”’ 

“In my time,” said Guizot, “ this expedient had not been thought 
of. Nor were we able to silence the tribune. There was always a 
danger therefore that the violent language of your chamber, meeting 
the violent language of ours, might produce an explosion. Peel, as 
leader of the House, gave us great trouble. If he had been Foreign 
Minister I doubt whether peace could have been preserved, in the 
state of French feeling and of French liberty which existed from 
1841 to 1846. 

“Other nations hate war, and treat-it as a calamity to be avoided 
as long as it is avoidable. France actually likes it. It is an amuse- 
ment, which she is sometimes forced to refuse herself, but it is 
always with regret. She submits to peace with the reluctance with 
which you submit to war. This renders the situation of a French 
minister who has any sense exceedingly difficult. In proportion as 
his policy is peaceful, it is unpopular. It is called, and in one sense 
it is, anti-national. 

“No one,” he continued, ‘can doubt Palmerston’s talents or 
knowledge. . He is admirable in discussion. He sees with the utmost 
clearness the point that is before him, He seizes with sagacity the 
best means for carrying it, but he sees only one thing at a time. His 
policy, therefore, is narrow and insulated, and sometimes inconsistent. 
His mind wants keeping. 

“In this respect he is the opposite to Talleyrand. Talleyrand saw 
with admirable sagacity what were the great interests of his govern- 
ment; he pursued them with vigour, and adhered to them with 
obstinate tenacity, but he sacrificed to them, with a facility which 
was almost ostentatious, all triumphs of mere vanity, and even all 
interests which, though real, were subordinate. He was always 
ready to exchange’ pawns for pieces. If Palmerston has set his 
heart on taking a pawn, he will sacrifice a rook for it. 

“ Another fault of his policy is its irritability. He picks up every 
straw of offence that lies in his path. If a man did so in private 
life he would quarrel with his wife once a week, and with his valet 
once a day. 
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“ He resents a fillip as if it were a stab, and fires a ninety-eight 
pounder against a wasp’s nest. If the house of a Gibraltar Jew, 
who never possessed £1000, is plundered, he asks for £30,000 of 
indemnity, and blockades the Pirzeus to extort it.” 

“IT must defend Lord Palmerston,” I said, “as to the Pacifico and 
Finlay affair. A mob, headed by the son of a Greek minister, had 
plundered Pacifico; the king himself had robbed Finlay. Otho, 
with childish obstinacy, refused any reparation whatever. He would 
not let the claims made against him be even inquired into. 

“What was Lord Palmerston to do? He was forced to take 
Pacifico’s story, because the king would not discuss the matter. He 
was forced to employ force, because the king would not hear argu- 
ment. And he sent an overwhelming force in order to save the 
king’s honour, by rendering resistance impossible.” 

“Well,” said Guizot, “Iam not enough acquainted with the 
details to discuss with you the Greek affair, but you must admit that 
Palmerston is generally blamed for it.” 

“Yes,” I said, “for the very reason that makes you blame him, 
that the details are not known.” 

“You will not defend,” he answered, “ Palmerston’s revolutionary 
foreign policy ?” 

‘The conduct,” I answered, “of many foreign governments has 
been such that nothing short of revolution can reform them. I do 
not see how Palmerston could avoid feeling this, or, feeling it, and 
knowing that it was felt by all the Liberal party in England, how 
he could avoid expressing it. And he has done no more. I am 
inclined to think that France has favoured revolutions among her 
neighbours quite as much as England has.” 

“That is true,’ said Guizot, “as respects the French people. 
With the exception of that of the eighteenth Fructidor, which was 
the beginning of military despotism, our early revolutions were 
useful. They did enormous harm, but it was overbalanced by still 
greater good. In our minds, at least until 1848, revolution was 
associated with reform, with liberty, and with progress, and above 
all, with the downfall of what we most hate, aristocracy. We 
expect every insurrection among our neighbours to produce justice 
and liberty and equality. 

“We are exposed too, far more than you are, to the influence 
of refugees. They are generally harmless with you, they do not 
speak your language or understand your feelings or your institu- 
tions, they cannot enter your public service. You are penitus toto 
divisi orbe Britanni. They find England dear, foggy, and unsym- 
pathetic, and quit it. With us they are almost at home; we adopt 
them and we employ them.” 

“How do you account,” I asked, “for the insertion in the 
Moniteur of the addresses of the Colonels in 1858?” 
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“Louis Napoleon,” answered Guizot, “meant to intimidate you. 
It was a strange blunder for a man who had lived in England. 
But the effects were excellent. It opened youreyes. If hehad said 
nothing you would have passed the Conspiracy Bill, and have still 
trusted him as your faithful ally. 

“In 1830,” he added, “Spain encouraged the Legitimist con- 
spirators. Bourmont was just within the frontier. The Duchesse 
de Berry was to join him. I brought the Spanish Government to 
its senses by giving to the Spanish refugees, Mina, Valdez, Isturiz, 
and their party, full liberty to conspire against it. Ferdinand was 
alarmed. He knew that he was hated, despised, and, what is worse 
than all for a sovereign, distrusted. He implored us to discounte- 
nance all conspiracies in France against him, promising to repress 
all in Spain against Louis Philippe.” 

September 1st.—We talked this morning at breakfast of Lamartine. 

“ Never,” said Guizot, “was nature more prodigal, and never 
were her gifts more abused. He began with eloquence, imagination, 
courage, beauty, birth, fortune. All have been destroyed by his 
want of self-command. He never can resist the immediate gratifica- 
tion of his vanity. He has wasted his fortune in ostentatious hos- 
pitality and almsgiving ; he boasts that he is /a providence of all his 
neighbours. He falsifies the facts of history, in order to introduce 
claptraps and theatrical effects; he falsifies its spirit to please, to 
inflame, and to deceive the ignorant mob of readers. His policy, 
when a member of the Provisional Government, was all vanity. He 
hoped that the Republicans and the bourgeoisie would unite to make 
him president. I cannot read his Girondins.” 

“When Lamartine,” said C. de Witt, ‘‘ was in power, he used to 
jot down indiscriminately hints for his poems and hints for his 
administration. In a paper containing among other things a list of 
prefects was found the word ‘ David.’ 

“‘M. David therefore appeared in the Moniteur as prefect, and 
Lamartine’s secretary came to him to ask M. David’s address. 
Lamartine was sorely puzzled. The name certainly was there, but 
he could not tell why. At last he recollected that he had put it 
down as a memorandum of some allusion to King David, to be intro- 
duced into a ‘meditation.’ Soa notice appeared in the Moniteur 
nominating A. B. a prefect in the place of M. David, ‘appelé a 
d'autres fonctions.’ ” 

“Has Lamartine any children?” said Mde. de Witt. 

“None,” said Guizot. ‘The paucity of children to a marriage in 
the higher classes is such, that it very much diminishes the chances, 
at all times small, of seeing an eminent man succeeded by an eminent 
son. Scarcely any of the great men of the Revolution left sons of 
any merit. Lanjuinais is the best that occurs tome. He is a man 
of sense and integrity, but would not be distinguished if he were 
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not the son of the Conventionist. Carnot was nothing; Thibau- 
deau’s son was clever, but a mauvais sujet. The regicide Thibaudeau 
was one of the most respectable members of the Convention.” 

“T knew him,” I said, “and liked him. He was proud of his 
English, and once said to me, ‘ It is nonsense to say that Frenchmen 
cannot pronounce t h; I can say “dat ” as well as you can.’ ” 

“This paucity,” continued Guizot, “ would facilitate the recon- 
struction of an aristocracy. The rich families remain rich, or rather 
increase in riches, for their numbers diminish and the value of their 
properties increases.” 

“ You will obtain,” I said, “indeed, you have, a rich upper class: 
but a real aristocracy, that is, a body of men uniting political 
importance to hereditary fortune, is scarcely compatible with the 
reign of universal suffrage.” 

“That is true,” he said. “Though you have as yet escaped 
universal suffrage, the lowering the suffrage by your reform has 
destroyed the aristocratic character of your Government. You 
could not now, as you did from 1793 to 1815, hold on, through 
military failures, financial difficulties, and commercial distress, until 
the long-deferred success arrived. You could not, as we did from 
Henri IV. until Louis XIV., pursue for one hundred years one un- 
deviating policy. Your reformed House would not stand more than 
a very few years of ill success. I have no doubt that your home 
Government is better than it was under Pitt, or under Pitt’s 
followers. An unreformed parliament would not have given you 
poor-law reform, or municipal reform, or free trade. But it would 
have given you greater statesmen, and a firmer and a wiser foreign 
policy. 

“Your next fall will be into what will be virtually universal 
suffrage—for it will place power in the hands of the uneducated 
majority, and it signifies little whether they are sixty per cent. or 
ninety-nine per cent. of the electors. And a parliament elected by 
universal suffrage will never be moderate. It will always oscillate 
between servility and revolution. With us it is servile: with you 
it will be revolutionary. 

“Your present semi-radical House has already forced you to 
break down the two great conservative powers in Europe—Russia 
and Austria. I admit that there was much to disapprove in both of 
them, and, from Russia, much to fear. Her people are in the semi- 
barbarous state which renders them the blind instruments of their 
sovereigns, and their sovereigns have often been semi-barbarians, 
violent, aggressive, and despotic. Under Nicholas she was the con- 
sistent obstinate enemy of all liberal institutions and liberal opinions. 
So is Austria, and though not covetous of territory, she is covetous 
of influence, and her influence is exerted in favour of despotism and 
against improvement. Ifyou had weakened only one of them you 
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might have done well; or, if there had been no such country as 
France in the world, it might have been well to destroy the power 
of both of them. 

“But France is a standing danger, sometimes to the freedom, 
sometimes to the good government of Europe. And what bulwarks 
have you now against her? Not Prussia. Her army, out of all 
proportion to her population or her wealth, is amilitia. Our military 
men treat it with contempt. Sardinia, or by whatever name the new 
kingdom of Italy is to be called, is, at least for the present, powerful 
only for mischief. 

“The Netherlands and Belgium could bring into the field 200,000 
men—a force not to be despised: but they have no military reputa- 
tion. 

“Russia is hors de combat. Our troops have returned from Italy 
with a great respect for the Austrian soldiers. But they have 
enough to do to keep down Hungary and Venetia. 

“ Austria while intact, supported by Belgium and Holland, and, 
in case of need, by Prussia, was a check to the ambition of a French 
despot, or to the madness of a French republic, which was useful, I 
might say indispensable, to you and to ourselves. And you have 
done and are doing all that you can without actual war to break her 
up.” 


Sunday, September 2nd.—Before breakfast Guizot read to us a 
sermon of Bourdaloue’s, and Pauline de Witt a prayer: they both 
read admirably. Later in the day there was another service for the 
servants, most of whom are Swiss Protestants. 

“The same sermons,” said Guizot, ‘or even the same prayers, are 
not fit for us and for our servants and children. What suits us is 
only partially intelligible to them. What they can understand we 
think commonplace. Bourdaloue,” he added, “is the first of our 
preachers. Massillon has too much ornament. The ornament is 
good, but a sermon deals with interests of such overwhelming im- 
portance, that the preacher ought not to appear to think of his style.” 

“Nor,” I said, “ought any other speaker or author to appear to 
do so.” 

“Without doubt,” said Guizot; ‘‘ the less he shows that he does 
so the better. But when period after period is perfect, when every 
idea is presented clearly, vividly, and concisely, when after it has 
been exhibited at full length in a long sentence it is repeated in 
miniature in a short one, no one can fancy that the author was not 
thinking about his style. No one can believe that Tocqueville or 
Macaulay thought only of his subject and nothing of himself. Now 
one might believe that Bourdaloue did this—at least a person not 
of the métier, a person who did not know from experience how 
difficult it is to write simply and naturally, might believe it.” 

K 2 
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M. Guizot talked at breakfast of the royal personages whom he 
had known. 

“ Louis XVIII.,” he said, ‘‘ has the reputation of constitutionalism, 
but it was not because he liked or even approved parliamentary 
government. He hated the charter; but he believed it to be neces- 
sary, and he submitted to it with a good grace. With better grace, 
indeed, than Louis Philippe, principally because he took less interest 
in public affairs. Louis Philippe’s spirit was broken by the revolu- 
tion. He worshipped Republicanism as some Asiatic nations do the 
Devil, as a maleficent Principle to be flattered and propitiated, but 
not to be resisted. Among his ministers, those whom he caressed 
most, such as Lafitte, and afterwards Thiers, were not those whom 
he trusted most or liked most. He used to call them by their 
simple surnames; he never did so to Casimir Perier, or to the 
Duc de Broglie, or even to me. He was not familiar with those 
whom he respected; or rather, he ceased to respect those who 
appeared to wish for his familiarity. He has been called false, but 
I never found him so. Though personally brave, he was politically 
timid ; he preferred address to force; he always wished to turn an 
obstacle instead of attacking it in front. He has been called 
avaricious. That is another calumny. He did not like to waste his 
money, but he devoted it liberally to public purposes. Though 
never confident as to the future, he made no private purse. In 1848 
he lost his head. When he went down into the Carrousel and found 
the National Guard crying, ‘ La réforme !’ ‘ La réforme!’ his presence 
of mind deserted him. He answered, ‘ Vous avez la réforme, Barrot 
est chargé de la préparer,’ went back, and abdicated. If he had let 
Bugeaud act for him all would have been saved. Thiers was not a 
good counsellor in extremity. I do not believe that he wants 
courage, but his imagination disturbs his judgment. His real place 
is in the tribune. In the streets he loses his presence of mind; in 
the cabinet he always preferred une politique de variété 4 une 
politique de raison. I was forced to return to France in 1840 to 
prevent his engaging us in a war in order to give Syria to Mehemet 
Ali. <A thing quite right and useful, but not useful peculiarly to 
France; not more worth a war than the giving Lombardy to Pied- 
mont was. And even in the tribune, although a first-rate debater— 
clear, simple, ingenious, and persuasive—he had two great faults. 
First, he was too long: he repeated himself too often. Every 
speaker must repeat himself, since in every assembly some attend 
at one time and some at another; but Thiers abused this privilege or 
this necessity. His other fault was the want of order. There was 
no principle of arrangement in his speeches, The end might have 
been at the beginning, and the beginning at the end. This made it 
difficult to answer him, because it was difficult to remember him. 
In order to recollect his speech it was necessary to reconstruct it.” 
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«Was Mde. Adelaide,” said my daughter, “a superior woman ?”’ 

“ Morally,’”’ answered Guizot, “not intellectually. She had good 
sense, but if was commonplace good sense. Such too was the 
character of Louis Philippe’s mind. He had sagacity and know- 
ledge of mankind, but he was fitter to decide between different 
counsels than to suggest. This similarity led to the opinion that 
Mde. Adelaide had great influence over him. She appeared to 
have influence, because they generally took the same view of a 
question. 

“ He was an admirable causeur ; perhaps too good, for his pleasure 
in talking often made him lose time, and sometimes made him 
indiscreet. 

“He did not, like most royal persons, assume to lead the con- 
versation. He let it take its course. You might suggest topics, 
you might even ask him questions. 

“Queen Christina,” he continued, “was one of the cleverest 
sovereigns that I have known. No one taught me so much about 
Spain. She judged persons and things with great intelligence and 
impartiality.” 

“ Another very able man is the King of Wurtemburg.” 

“Twenty years ago,” I said, “ Prince Woronzoff told me that he 
considered him the best general that Germany then possessed.” 

‘He is quite as remarkable,” said Guizot, “as a statesman, at 
least as a theoretic statesman. He used to complain to me of his 
nullity in practice. ‘ You,’ he said, ‘ because you are a subject, can 
be a minister. You can affect the destinies of France, and through 
France those of the world. What can a poor little King of 
Wurtemburg do? He cannot be a minister, and if he were to 
affect to play the independent sovereign he would be laughed at. 
The Bund will not allow him to have a foreign policy, or even a 
domestic policy. Of all institutions for misgovernment the Bund is 
one of the worst. It renders the German sovereigns powerless for 
good, and irresistible for evil.’ ” 

“You knew Metternich,” I said, “and you knew the Duke of 
Wellington. Which do you put the higher as a statesman ? ” 

“ The Duke of Wellington,” he answered, “ beyond all comparison. 
Metternich was dexterous ; he was skilful in his dealings with other 
diplomatists. But he knew nothing of the people. The explosion 
of 1848 found him not only unprepared, but unsuspicious.” 

“A few days,” I said, “ before the Austrian revolution of 1848, 
Lord Hardinge, on his return from India, spent some days with him 
in Vienna. ‘See,’ he said, ‘the results of my policy. While 
the other thrones of Europe are tottering Austria is not even 
threatened.’ One of the first persons whom Lord Hardinge met on 
his arrival in London was Metternich, who in his flight had preceded 
him.” 
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“He said to me,” said Guizot, “‘in 1847, that he was not aware 
that he had ever made a political mistake. 



































‘Tili mors gravis incidit 
Qui notus nimis omnibus 
TIgnotus moritur sibi.’ 








His wit,” he added, “was chiefly antithetical. He said of you, 
‘Les Anglais ont plus de bon sens qu’aucune autre nation. Lt ils 
sont fous.’ ” 

“That,” I said, “ was like Talleyrand’s praise of English educa- 
tion—‘ C’est la meilleure en Europe, et elle est détestable.’ ” 

“What struck me most in the Duke of Wellington,” said Guizot, 
‘was his wonderful good sense and sagacity. He had not a spark 
of imagination, but he did not want it. - It was not necessary to him, 
as it is to other men, to supply the defects of perception. He was 
not forced to conjecture; he could see every part of his subject.” 

“Whom do you consider,” I said, “‘as your best general ?” 

“Trochu,” he answered. 

“ Lamoriciére, MacMahon, and Changarnier are all good. But 
Lamoriciére has never been tried against civilised soldiers; he has 
encountered only Arabs, Cabyles, and Emeutiers. MacMahon is an 
admirable general of division, but those who have served with him 
doubt his fitness to command 150,000 men, and, unhappily, that may 
now be considered as the normal force of an army. Changarnier is 
like Harpagon’s cook. He wants large appliances. He requires 
100,000 men to do what Napoleon would have done with 50,000.” 

“ Trochu was the favourite scholar and aide de camp of Bugeaud. 
When he was only a captain, and a very young one, Bugeaud wrote to 
me to propose to raise him, over the heads of hundreds of his seniors, 
to the rank of chef de bataillon. It is the most important step in 
the service. ‘I should not ask it,’ he said, ‘if I were not sure that 
I am preparing a maréchal for you.’” 

“Why were you consulted?” I said. “You were not Minister 
of War?” 

“No,” he answered, “‘ but I was leader of the House. The nomi- 
nation was sure to be attacked, and I had to defend it.” 

After breakfast we begged Madame C. de Witt to show us 
some of her father’s orders. She brought down three—the Golden 
Fleece, the Elephant, and a Chinese order. The last, it seems, is the 
greatest. The owner of it wears a blue button and ranks immedi- 
ately after the emperor. It consists of a collar of amber beads, with 
a sort of brooch of jasper and a jasper tassel. 

Guizot’s collar of the Golden Fleece is the one which was worn by 
Philip II. of Spain. It is of gold and enamel, and finely worked. 
It confers grandeeship, but whether hereditary or not Guizot does 
not know. Queen Isabella wished to make him Duke of San 
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Antonio. When he refused the dukedom she sent to him the 
Murillo which ornaments his apartment in Paris. 

Guizot’s pictures at Val Richer are modern. His mother, by Ary 
Scheffer, and the Queen of the French, by Winterhalter, are the 
best, and are both very good. A remarkable one is an equestrian 
portrait of Mehemet Ali. He had not the common Mussulman 
objection to being painted, and sent this picture to Guizot after the 
Syrian affair in 1840. 

We walked in the afternoon over the wooded hills overlooking the 
Abbey. 

We talked of Hebrew poetry. 

“The first people who wrote sensibly were the Hebrews. All 
other Asiatic literature is childish. From them common sense passed 
to the Greeks.” 

“T have always,” I said, “considered Egypt as the parent of 
civilisation.” 

“Yes,” said Guizot, “in point of time. But the Egyptians, 
though rich, refined, and civilised, while all the rest of the world was 
barbarous, do not appear to have had any valuable literature. Their 
characters were too cumbrous to be much used in books. They are 
essentially lapidary. Their cosmogeny was as wild as that of the 
Hindoos. Their worship was still worse ; it was the most degraded 
fetishism. I do not think that we owe much to the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, though Moses is said to have studied it. There are no 
Coptic words in Greek ; it is a branch of Sanscrit. Greek language 
and art came from the Assyrians and Phenicians. Some of the 
Basques appear to be Phewnicians. They use words which are to be 
found in the Penulus of Plautus. 

‘The use of characters easily written and easily read seems to be 
necessary to a high degree of literary cultivation. The want of such 
characters has kept stationary the Chinese. The complexity of their 
characters probably was one of the causes which arrested the pro- 
gress of the Arabs, an exceedingly intelligent race, who yet have 
contributed little to literature. The Carthaginians, great as they 
were in commerce and in arms, and using Greek characters, must 
have had poets and historians. The irrecoverable loss of their 
language is a great misfortune.” 

The conversation went from Hebrew to Italian. 

“There is much modern Italian poetry,’ said Guizot, “of great 
merit, of which you know nothing. Even Macaulay, who knew 
everything, was little acquainted with it.” 

“Was his knowledge of French literature,” I said, “ great?” 

“Greater than that of almost any Frenchman,” said Guizot. 
“ He told me once that he knew only three perfect works—Mme. de 
Sévigné’s Letters, the Lettres Provinciales, and Moliére’s great 
plays.” 
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“T never,” I said, “read the second part of Faust.” 

“Tt is not worth reading,” he answered. ‘The meaning is not 
easily made out, and is seldom worth making out. Goethe, like 
many other Germans, fell in love with his own creations and his own 
ideas, and dwelt on them till he wore them out. The second part of 
his Wilhelm Meister and the latter part of his Wahlverwand- 
schaften are scarcely readable. The best German poems are the 
ballads. 

“T am a great novel reader,” he continued, “but I seldom read 
German or French novels. The characters are too artificial, there 
are too many forced situations, and the morality is generally detest- 
able. My delight is to read English novels, particularly those 
written by women. C’est tout une école de morale. Miss Austen, 
Miss Ferrier, Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Mrs Gaskell, and 
many others, almost as remarkable, form a school which in the 
excellence, the profusion, and the contemporaneousness of its produc- 
tions resembles the cloud of dramatic poets of the great Athenian 
age. 

“It is remarkable,” he continued, ‘that while you are great in 
some of the imitative arts, you fail in others which are closely 
connected with those in which you excel. Your painters are good. 
Your architects, with a few great exceptions, are detestable. 

“ Your dramatic writers are not first-rate, but they are respectable. 
Your actors do not approach mediocrity. Young Kean is very bad. 
Macready was worse, and yet he had a high reputation. 

“The greatest living tragedian is Madame Viardot. Her 
acting in Gluck’s Orfeo is perfect. She has more real passion than 
even Rachel, And yet Rachel was very great. Rachel’s exquisite 
tact and powers of imitation showed themselves by her conduct in 
society. She was ill-educated, she was ill-conditioned, was already 
grown up, and, as one would suppose, with manners not only 
formed but fixed when she was first introduced into good company. 
She must have known that she was not respected, that she was 
tolerated only as a show. One can scarcely imagine greater dis- 
advantages. And yet her manners were perfect. They were digni- 
fied and graceful, yet unrestrained. 

“T much preferred her to Ristori, particularly as a reciter. 
Ristori is too vehement. She rages and gesticulates before it is 
proper, and more than it is proper. 

“ Rachel began quietly and slowly, and gradually rose to passion, 
as the audience became passionné. In the evenings too on which 
she was to recite she was composed, almost reserved, from the time 
that she entered the room. She did not jump, as Ristori does, from 
gay badinage or fierce politics to passionate declamation. 

“ We study Moliére,” he continued, “ rather less than we used to 
do—less than you do Shakespeare. Ido not think that four lines 
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from Shakespeare could be quoted in the House of Commons without 
being detected. But when I quoted in the Chamber of Deputies 
these lines— 

‘ Je hais tous les hommes, 


Les uns parcequ’ils sont méchans et malfaisans, 
Et les autres pour étre aux méchans complaisans,’ 


the House did not find out that it was Moliére, or even that it was 
verse. They accused me of abusing the House. And I doubt 
whether I appeased them by telling them that it was a quotation 
from the Misanthrope.” 

In the evening, nonobstant Sunday, the children danced. 


September 3rd.—We went before breakfast to see the school. It 
is mixed, and contains, when full, about sixty children, but, as this 
was the first meeting after the vacation, not above twenty were 
present. 

I desired a boy to sketch on the black board a map of France. 
He made a fair outline, and put in correctly all the towns which I 
mentioned to him. 

“We pay more attention,” said Guizot, “to the geography of 
France than to that of Palestine, to French history than to Jewish 
history, and to modern French history than to that of Clovis or 
Pepin. Your practice, I believe, is different.” 

The schoolmaster is a pleasing, intelligent young man. He has a 
neat house, built—as was the school—by M. Guizot, and an income of 
about £60 a year. With this he is content. His chief want is that 
of society. There is no medical man or notaire in the village. He 
is far more cultivated than the farmers, or even the curés; but they 
must be his associates. 

The children looked healthy. 

“We have no manufactures,” said Guizot. ‘The difference in 
health between our agricultural and our manufacturing villages is 
striking. 

“There are two communes between me and Pont |’Evéque which 
adjoin. They differ little in soil or in air, or in the number of their 
inhabitants, but one is purely agricultural, the other is chiefly 
manufacturing. Each furnishes in time of peace, every year, four- 
teen conscripts. In order to get fourteen youths fit for service 
twenty-eight ballots are necessary in the agricultural commune, and 
sixty-four in the manufacturing one. Of those who draw the lot of 
service among the manufacturers fifty are rejected as unfit, for 
fourteen among the agriculturists.”’ 

“Even the rejection,” I said, “of fourteen out of twenty-eight 
seems a large proportion.” 

“Tt is not large,” he answered, “for France. The majority of 
the young men who, as entering their twenty-first year, become 
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subject to the ballot, are unfit for service. And if our wars continue, 
that proportion will increase. The mere occupation of Algiers is a 
drain on our able-bodied population. For many years it required 
a garrison of one hundred thousand men. It now requires sixty 
thousand. If, as is probable, we take in Tunis, it will again require 
one hundred thousand. We are always in danger, too, of having to 
conquer Morocco. Even our present African empire is almost as 
great a burden to us as India is to you. If we are forced, as you 
were forced, to make further conquests, it may become a still greater 
burden. . 

“ Avarice, or rather cupidity, created the germ of your distant 
empire; vanity created ours. And the ignorance and perverseness 
of semi-barbarous neighbours may oblige us, as they obliged you, to 
extend it. Africa has given us good soldiers, and India has given 
you good generals. There the advantages to the dominant countries 
cease, though I hope that the conquered countries will be better 
governed under Christians than they were under Mussulmans.” 

“You expect,” I said, “to see Tunis French. What is Constan- 
tinople to be?” 

It cannot remain Turkish,” he answered. “ The attempt to pre- 
serve the integrity of the rotten Turkish Empire is an attempt to resist 
nature. Such an attempt, when made by two such nations as France 
and England, may be persevered in for years. The longer it lasts the 
greater will be the waste of men and money, and diplomacy ; but it 
must eventually fall. The Turks must be driven across the Bos- 
phorus. We cannot occupy Constantinople, nor can you; we are 
both resolved not to let Russia have it. All Europe would refuse to 
put it under Austria, even if Austria were mad enough to wish for 
it. It cannot be independent; it must, therefore, be Greek; the 
capital of a Greek empire, to which you will be wise enough to cede 
your troublesome and useless protectorate of the Ionian Islands.” 

“The Ionians,” I said, “will not be gainers by such a cession.” 

“Of course,” he answered, “they will be worse governed by the 
Greeks than they are by you; but a people had rather be ill 
governed by its fellow-countrymen than well governed by foreigners. 
In Algeria we have put an end to the civil wars of the tribes, 
we have made the country safe, we distribute impartial justice, its 
produce has enormously increased in quantity, and also in price. 
Never was a conquered country more benefited by its conquest. 
Yet it requires the constant presence of a French army, and the 
constant vigilance of the Bureaux Arabes to prevent an insurrection 
more extensive than your Indian mutiny, and quite as vindictive.” 
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On the evening of the 3rd of September we left Val Richer after 
a most agreeable and instructive visit. M. Guizot is never greater 
or more amiable than in his own family. N. W. Senror. 
















HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue capture of Plevna, which took place on the 10th of the month, 
has been followed by the diplomatic activity which might have been 
expected. Of course, the exact order of this activity is not known 
to the outside world, but there can be no reason to suppose that 
peace is very close at hand. Austria and Germany have satisfied 
themselves how much or how little they have to fear from Russia, 
and see no reason to interrupt the due chastisement of Turkey. The 
incident which most affects England is the calling of parliament 
together at a slightly earlier date than is usual. Whatever may 
prove to be the object of such a step—whether to ask for money for 
increased forces, or for purchase of a piece of territory, or for ratifica- 
tion of a war policy, or to discover what policy will satisfy the 
country—we may see at least that it tends to check any hopes of a 
successful issue to negotiations for a peace. Whatever else may 
happen, that is certain. It will naturally raise the expectations of 
the Porte, and harden the disposition.of Turkey to remain impracti- 
cable. This, of course, has been the uniform tendency of the action 
of the {English government. The rejection of the Berlin Memo- 
randum in the spring of 1876 persuaded the Turks that England 
would be on their side sooner or later, and did more than anything 
else to embolden Turkey in her resistance to all subsequent Notes 
and Protocols. It is true that in November Lord Derby gave public 
and official warning to Turkey that if “the Porte by obstinacy or 
apathy opposes the efforts which are now making to place the 
Ottoman Empire on a more secure basis, the responsibility of the con- 
sequences which may ensue will rest solely with the Sultan and his advisers.” 
But the Porte never believed this. And now, at the moment when 
the consequences which Lord Derby implied have ensued, and are 
presenting themselves with a directness that cannot be resisted, the 
English government is doing, or gives itself the air of doing, some- 
thing which will again make the Turks think that, after all, they 
will escape the consequences of their obstinate refusal of all practical 
proposals of reform a year ago. 

Now we have never denied that the Eastern situation is one on 
which an English politician may or must look with a vigilant and 
interested eye. We have treaty engagements connected with it. 
We are greatly responsible for the prolonged existence of the govern- 
ment which is responsible for the present war. We are one of the 
powers whom that government a year ago defied. And we have 
material interests which perhaps one contingency in the course of 
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the war might seriously affect. The question how far those interests 
are really engaged is open to dispute. But beyond that lies the other 
question whether the risk to those interests has been, or can be, demon- 
strated to be grave and immediate enough to justify us in threatening 
Russia and ourselves with war. This is not proven nor provable. 
The case of the war party is based upon the transformation of 
a certain number of hypothetical contingencies into assured cer- 
tainties. We are urged to act as if certain doubtful possibilities 
were positive actualities. From this or that hypothetical premiss 
they draw a categorical conclusion, and thence they advance 
at a single stride to the most terrible of practical measures. 
Thus—/J/ Russia establishes herself at Constantinople, it may en- 
danger the supremacy of the British fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean; it may loosen our hold on the Suez Canal; it may shake 
our prestige in India; it may compel us to go to war with Russia 
one day :—argal, let us go to war at once. There is not a step 
of the whole argument that is not open to doubt in the mind of a 
clear-headed man, even if he should happen to have alarmist leanings. 
Why should our naval supremacy be imperilled? We have a bigger 
fleet than all the other fleets of the world put together, and Russia 
neither has nor is likely to have either money or skilled men for a 
fleet one-fifth of the strength of ours for an indefinite time to come. 
Who does not remember the commotion about the Russian navy 
every time that a naval constructor went to St. Petersburg, and yet 
the first precaution taken by the Russian government after the 
declaration of war was instantly to hide this formidable navy out of 
the way. Again, if one thing is more certain than another to draw 
Russia away from the direction of India it is the possession of Con- 
stantinople. Nothing else could so engage all her interests and concen- 
trate all her resources and energies. From a weak oriental power, she 
would straightway become a weak western power. Next, the presence 
of Russia in the Bosphorus would be a blow to our prestige in India. 
We are getting rather tired of the mysterious forebodings of one 
school of Anglo-Indians. They look gloomy, and mutter unfinished 
sentences about “ things getting talked about in the bazaars,’’ &c., &e. 
If Russia speaks above a whisper, we are warned that the Indian 
Empire is in danger. It is as terrible as in the days of Figaro :— 
“Je broche une comédie dans les mceurs du sérail. Auteur espagnol, 
je crois pouvoir y fronder Mahomet sans scrupule; a ’instant un 
envoyé . . . de je ne sais oi se plaint que j’offense dans mes vers la 
Sublime Porte, la Perse, une partie de la presqu’ile de l’Inde, toute 
l’Egypte, les royaumes de Barca, de Tripoli, de Tunis, d’Alger et de 
Maroc, et voild ma comédie flambée, pour plaire aux princes 
mahométans, dont pas un, je crois, ne sait lire, et qui nous 
meurtrissent l’omoplate, en nous disant : Chiens de Chrétiens.” 
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And yet all these apprehensions are as problematical as any that 
ever haunted the bosoms of the military and naval clubs. One half 
of the Indian officials will tell you that the other half are all wrong, 
and that the Indian Mahometans, though friendly to Turkey as an 
old-fashioned power as against the vulgar pushing Western, will not 
stir a finger. And at any rate we have this indisputable fact, that 
twenty years ago we had scarcely saved Turkey from her enemy, 
and burnished up our prestige again by the Crimean War, when the 
value of our prestige, and the deep conciliatory effect of our making 
ourselves the champions of the Mahometan power, were immediately 
shown by the outbreak of the Indian Rebellion. However this may 
be, what man of sense will say that the disputed and denied possibility 
of lessened prestige in India is a reason for inflicting upon ourselves 
the certain calamity of war? If the prospective injury were un- 
doubted instead of being full of doubt, even then war would be a 
thrice and four times questionable step. How extravagant then is 
it to talk of war to frighten or please the famous bazaars, when it is 
so infinitely open to question whether the bazaars would be either 
frightened or pleased after all. Is a cobweb thread of such assump- 
tions as this to hold the bloody head of War? And the master 
assumption is the slenderest of them-all. Russia is not at Constan- 
tinople, and even if the Emperor thinks it necessary to go there for 
temporary occupation, there are a score of irresistible causes why 
he cannot stop there. For one of them, we may quote the well- 
known saying of the diplomatist to the Czar Nicholas, The road to 
Constantinople lies through Vienna. With Austria and Germany on 
her flank, Russia at Constantinople would be the weakest power in 
Europe, and of this her statesmen are perfectly aware. The presence 
of British forces at Gallipoli or in the Bosphorus could not make 
her a whit less likely to stay at Constantinople than she is now. 

These are only one set of illustrations. The speeches of the 
deputation to Lord Derby would furnish several more. Although 
Lord Derby’s reply to Lord Stratheden and his wise friends was 
made at the end of last month (November 28th), it is worth while 
to recapitulate one or two of his points, because in the Babel of 
the political discussion of the time these points are incessantly 
recurring. 1. The Euphrates Valley Railway. ‘1 cannot, for my 
own part, think that the true line of communication between 
England and India lies through the Euphrates Valley. I believe 
so long as we have the Suez Canal uninterrupted and undisturbed 
we have a communication sufficient for all purposes.” And to those 
who have found out that a straight line from London to Calcutta 
rons through Erzeroum, Lord Derby might have recalled that such 
aline would also go through Vienna and one or two other great 
cities which are not exactly either under British jurisdiction nor 
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in the hands of weak powers. 2. Trebizonde and the Suez Canal, 
“With regard to the gentleman who told me that the Suez Canal 
would be endangered if the Russians were to get to Trebizonde, I 
must say that is a proposition which, although I do not negative it 
off-hand, still appears to me to be somewhat difficult of proof.” 
3. Afghanistan and the Indian Mahometans. ‘Again, another 
gentleman remarked that if the Afghan people turned against us 
there was a danger of their being joined by the whole Mahometan 
population of India. I do not think there is imminent danger of 
that, and I believe that those who are more conversant with Indian 
subjects than, perhaps, we are in this room, would back me up in 
that opinion. Unfortunately we had an Afghan war some twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, and I do not think on that occasion there 
was the slightest feeling of sympathy shown in favour of the people 
of Afghanistan by our own Mahometan fellow-subjects in India. 
We have had sundry troubles in that quarter on the frontier; but 
there has been no evidence that any particular sympathy was felt 
for them by the millions of Mahometans who inhabit India.” 

4. Constantinople. “I do not think Constantinople is in that 
immediate danger in which it seems to be considered by some of 
those who have addressed me to-day. I think they have very 
much underrated the difficulties which the Russian armies have, 
and which they will continue to have, before them. But upon 
that point I can only again refer you to the language held by us 
as to the conditions of our neutrality at the beginning of the 
war. From the opinions then expressed we do not intend to 
deviate in the slightest degree on one side or the other.” 

If every one of the propositions that have been mentioned repre- 
sented accomplished facts, it would still be doubtful whether we 
should be doing our best to counteract the alleged mischief by going 
to war. The theory of the alarmists seems to be that England must 
somehow be protected, not against the risk of destruction, but against 
the risk of attack. No nation in the world enjoys immunity from 
the latter risk. Every nation has weak points in frontiers, resources, 
military system, if some other particular nation should choose to make 
the attempt. No nation cried out more indignantly than ourselves 
against France for raising the very same pretensions in 1870 which 
our alarmists are raising now. ‘The Chauvinists said: It is not 
enough that our people are prosperous, strong, contented ; they cannot 
be secure so long as we have a great empire across the Rhine; they 
cannot be strong unless Germany is weak and Italy is weak. Our 
impartiality enabled us to see with admirable penetration the folly 
of such a position. No country is, or ever can be, absolutely and 
eternally safe against every possible contingency. To enter upon a 
war with the aim of placing your country in such a position that 
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no other power could reach her, is to fight for a foolish chimera. It 
is to call down at once a shower of evils, which could only have come 
at the worst, and might possibly never have come at all. A nation 
is strong, not because she is secure against every hypothetical attack, 
but because her policy is not provocative of attack, and because her 
resources and organization will enable her to meet attack. France, 
for instance, is, under her present system of policy, recovering a 
position of unsurpassed strength. The United States are strong. 
But neither France nor the American Union is invulnerable nor 
omnipotent. And it is omnipotent invulnerability that our alarmists 
insist upon as the one condition of safety. They will never get what 
they want. No nation complies with that condition. If some of 
our journalists were to banish themselves to New York, they would 
within a month begin a series of bitter and passionate articles to 
demonstrate the appalling insecurity of the Eastern seaboard, the 
grave perils of a descent from Canada, and the scandalous betrayal of 
American interests by leaving San Francisco open to the aggressions 
of a fleet of junks from China. 

Unhappily we have dangerous classes in England who give a 
credulous ear to incoherent apprehensions which they would laugh 
to scorn if they saw the same in the people of any other country. 
In every foreign disturbance it has been the same. “TI recollect 
perfectly well the American war,” said Lord Derby the other day, 
“and how a considerable section of the public were extremely 
anxious that we should take part in that, and endeavour to put an 
end to the struggle. I recollect the Franco-German war, and how 
some organs of public opinion, and some public men also, expressing 
what was thought by them to be the real feeling of the country, 
contended that England was eternally disgraced and lowered in the 
eyes of the world because we did not take part in that war. With 
regard to both one and the other of those cases I venture to say 
that the great majority of the public of this country would now 
be of opinion that if we had intervened in either of those wars we 
should have committed a great blunder, and involved ourselves in 
unnecessary calamities. There is a strong inclination on the part of 
a large section of the public to rush into a contest when they see one 
going on—no doubt with a natural and honourable sympathy for 
the weaker side—but without sufficiently reckoning the cost to 
themselves or the country. We all recollect how a minister some 
years ago undertook a great war for the sake of prestige; and he 
said he went into it with a light heart, but he did not come out of 
it with a light heart—neither he, nor his master, nor his country... 
But for my part, believing that unless a war is necessary it is a 
crime, I think we ought to be most careful to do and to say 
nothing that may tend unnecessarily to bring it about.” Lord 
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Derby might have strengthened his case by adding that there were 
people who would have gone to war about Schleswig Holstein, and 
who would have gone to war rather than submit the Alabama 
Claims to arbitration. Now and at all times we have not one but 
an unlimited quantity of Emile Olliviers. 

There is probably more incoherent matter talked in Pall Mall in 
any given afternoon just now, than has ever been heard on any spot 
on the earth’s surface since man first entered the social union. The 
gulfs between premiss and conclusion have never yawned so wide. 
The conclusion that we are in for it, that we must fight, that we 
must take something, is invariable, but the versions are different, and 
the fact of their being self-contradictory is no objection. Russia is 
an aggressive power; therefore, in the interests of the public law of 
Europe, England must take Egypt, Cyprus, and perhaps Jerusalem, 
to say nothing of advancing to Herat and some other places beyond 
the north-west frontier of India. The Russians are badly led, they 
are hardly a match for the Turks, and a force from India under 
Lord Napier of Magdala would have made short work of General 
Loris Melikoff; their money is all gone; they will have a revolu- 
tion ; their strength is sapped by administrative corruption ; therefore 
England must make haste into war before this mighty and despotic 
military empire, this colossus with boundless resources, shall 
have rivetted its yoke on the eastern world. Prince Bismarck is 
bent on weakening Russia, so that he may be free of apprehensions 
of an alliance between her and France, but he does not wish her to 
be too weak lest Austria should in consequence become too strong; 
and Prince Bismarck is plotting with Belgium, and dreaming of 
annexing Holland ; therefore England, if she has any regard for her 
own interests and honour, will do exactly what the evil minister 
wishes, by plunging headlong into a war with Russia. One might 
fill pages with this strange delirium. Is there another country in 
Europe where you ‘could find a member of a legislative body 
capable of saying anything so amazing as was said at a meeting the 
other day, to wit, that Ghazi Osman behind the trenches of Plevna 
was fighting the battle of the Church of England ! 

Mingled with this incredible mass of self-contradiction, incoherency, 
and non-sequitur, are all sorts of miséres in the way of personal gossip. 
Official journals go out of their way to assure us that the relations 
between the Queen and the Prime Minister are most cordial. Well. 
Lord Beaconsfield is not the first statesman of his own stamp under 
whose roof the Queen has broken bread. The new volume of the 
Life of the Prince Consort—published at this particular moment, it 
would seem, in the pure spirit of mischief—gives to the visit to 
Hughenden a companion picture in the more famous visit to Saint 


Cloud. Lord Beaconsfield would not be the first of the Sovereign’s 
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hosts who had plunged a great country into war for an idea, and 
under the plea of protecting its interests had endangered its existence 
by a policy of havoc. 

But let us put away these idle and degrading reminiscences. The 
English are their own masters. It is not for the decorative elements 
of the government to play with the destinies of the great army of 
industry, masters and men, directors and workers: to draw us inch 
by inch into a policy that will make the gloomy position of our 
laborious population gloomier still, that will make the prospects of 
commerce and manufacture even more cheerless than they are, that 
will load the springs of industrial activity with the burden of new 
debt; and all for what? No responsible statesman has yet told us 
for what. No responsible statesman has yet laid before the nation 
a fully reasoned and intelligible account of what we have to gain, and 
how we are to gain it, by abandoning our neutrality. Can it really 
be pretended that the great empire on which the sun never sets 
has its real base, not in the industry and skill of its popu- 
lation, in the uprightness of its rulers, in the vast wealth that 
the toil and thrift of ages have accumulated, in the steady-eyed 
self-possession of the strong man armed keeping his house—but in 
the crazy and tumble-down offices of the Ottoman Porte? Does the 
vast pyramid of British rule really rest on such an apex as that ? 

It is deeply instructive to those who need instruction as to 
the true elements of strength and power in nations to read the 
violent language used by the Prince Consort about the attitude 
of Prussia during the Crimean War. Prussian neutrality is de- 
nounced much as English neutrality is denounced by our own 
alarmists to-day; it is revolting; it will certainly end in the 
effacement of Prussia as one of the great Powers; and so forth. 
The Prussian sovereign of that date was no wise statesman, and 
the reasons for his abstinence from the Crimean war were not the 
best that could have been given. But nobody will deny that that 
abstinence was wholly and completely justified by the results, as is 
our own abstinence from the half-dozen wars into which we should 
have been plunged within the last twenty years if we had followed 
the restless counsellors who cannot rise to the height of perceiving 
that a nation may be strong in patiently nursing her resources, 
and great in being silent. M. Guizot both said and did a great 
many foolish things, but he spoke at any rate one wise word when 
he said to Mr. Senior, that the maintenance of the Turkish Empire 
might be persevered in for years, but “the longer it lasts, the 
greater will be the waste of men, and money and diplomacy, and it 
must fall.” Even the war-party admit this; yet they have no 
solution of their own, no constructive policy, no germ nor hint of 
such a policy, but only the futility of a war to avoid the inevitable. 
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The cause of reaction has seldom been plunged into such an abyss 
of humiliation as has for the moment swallowed up the conspirators 
against the French Republic. No words need be wasted in telling 
over again the odious story of the Broglie Plot, its cunning, its law- 
lessness, its criminality, its fatuous poverty of resource. People 
admit that they may almost be grateful to its contrivers for giving 
Europe so unexpected a chance of measuring the growth of France 
in political sense, and of measuring the abject incapacity of her 
internal enemies even for managing their own sinister trade. 
Frenchmen themselves, who have suffered all the bitterness of the 
fight, can hardly be expected as yet to take this philosophic view of 
what they have so perversely been made to undergo. Furious strife 
between neighbours, anger among friends, fierce schism in families, 
the vigils of long dubitation, the agony of apprehension,—the evils 
of all these things, even after the danger seems to have come to an 
end, are not effaced in a moment. The effects of the nightmare 
will long survive the awakening. The tension of the struggle has 
been as severe as any in history, where there has been no resort to 
actual force, and perhaps our generation will never know how near 
France has been toa violent subversion of civil government since 
the October elections. At one moment even the scornful optimist 
of the République Francaise must have expected the stroke. Or it 
may be that what looked like the preparation for a crime, was in 
truth never at any time anything worse than an infatuated blunder. 
Few people are now in the humour to call the Marshal by the name 
that he richly deserves. George the Third was almost heroic and 
farsighted compared with Marshal Macmahon, and we can only 
regret that the abuse of severity by triumphant parties in France in 
1793, and at some other times, makes it inexpedient to revive slum- 
bering memories by an impeachment of the whole band. If ever 
the betrayers of the commonwealth merited a lesson, these are the 
men. But it is perhaps enough to leave the Duke de Broglie to the 
gnawing despair of ambitious impotence, and the Marshal to the 
Eumenides of his drawing-room. The shooting-butts at Satory are 
only for treason among the lower classes. 

The description of the final scene of surrender is almost in- 
credible, although it has been officially contradicted. Still more 
incredible is the gossip about Prince Bismarck’s interference. 
Such a story was in any case sure to be invented, but it will not 
be to the interest of French faction to pretend to believe it. It isa 
needless humiliation to the Marshal. The notion of the destinies 
of a great people being in the hands of this unfortunate person- 
age is overwhelming. That the bearer of the very greatest and 
loftiest title in Europe should have to make open confession that 
he has been dragged headlong and blindfold into a conspiracy 
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against the welfare of the country, that he did what he was bidden, 
and said what he was told to say, and that he never knew the 
meaning either of the speeches that he repeated or of the papers 
that he signed or of the policy that he passed off as his own— it is 
pitiable. M. Thiers was certainly no hero. Those who have read 
his Conversations in these pages may take his measure—a kind of 
infernal Imp-Statesman, as he has been called, engendered by 
Machiavelli on the Vivandiére of the Regiment, and with the blessing 
of Satan on the union, for it was his nimble tattoo on the literary 
kettledrum that marched France to Sedan. But Thiers would 
never have plunged into such an adventure as that of the Sixteenth 
of May without definite ideas as to the military means at his dis- 
posal. It was not so much his respect for constitutions, as his 
knowledge that he had no military power to fall back upon, that led 
to his prompt resignation of the presidential office on another famous 
day of another May. The Marshal and his friends either made a 
miscalculation, or else went to war without first sitting down to make 
any calculation at all. They invited a whole host of functionaries 
to fight in their ranks, promising on their honour that they would all 
stand or fall together. And now the author of all the turgid mani- 
festoes and imperious messages and general orders, which have 
humiliated the people of France for six months, not only eats his 
own words, but, reaching a singular climax of baseness, deserts both 
his own principles and the men who were credulous enough to 
believe that he meant what he said. He remains, but they sink. 
M. Gambetta then is proved to have been right all along in making 
light of common apprehensions as to the Marshal, ever since the 
intriguers of 1873 placed him in the presidential chair. 

But this is not to say that since the Sixteenth of May those have 
not also been right who have maintained that nothing can be done 
until the Marshal has been got rid of, and that therefore the present 
ending of the crisis is less satisfactory than if the Marshal had chosen 
the other alternative, and instead of submitting had resigned. Of 
course nobody says that now measures of any kind ought to be taken 
to drive the President to resign. The object now must clearly 
be to work as well with him as circumstances will allow until 
the peaceful expiry of his term. In 1879 one-third of the Senate 
is to be renewed, and if that be satisfactorily accomplished the 
Republicans may perhaps breathe freely. But a man must be very 
sanguine who feels quite sure that in the interval there may not 
descend once more'a bolt from the clear sky. There may be a truce, 
but there can be no secure peace under the existing conditions. It 
is very easy to blame the Left for not having made things easier 
for M. Dufaure’s former ministry ; for having acted like a party in 
opposition instead of a government party. They were not a govern- 
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ment party. They had an instinctive feeling of it then, and the 
Marshal’s semi-confession of the Duke de Broglie’s intrigues shows 
how right they were. They are not a government party now, for 
they can never be sure that the same cabal that plotted behind the 
back, first of M. Dufaure and then of M. Jules Simon, will not be 
plotting next week behind the back of M. Dufaure over again. And 
this is the reason why it would have been better for France and 
the Republic if the Marshal had resigned and been replaced by 
M. Grévy. We do not forget that though the Republicans had a 
great majority at the elections, there is a minority that is much too 
great to be ignored. Whether the Conservatives amount to rather 
more or rather less than a third of the constituencies, is no matter. 
It is certainly too powerful both in numbers, connections, and 
resources, to be dealt with roughly. With so new a majority and 
with opinion so sensitive and so easily liable to turn, there is always 
a danger of momentary shocks, and no doubt the retirement of the 
Marshal would have been a shock. There would have been a crisis, 
but the crisis would have been surmounted, and it would have been 
surmounted once for all. As it is, there is still a crisis to come two 
years hence. Meanwhile, however, there is the good side of the 
present quieter solution. Moderate Conservatism and its friend Fear 
would perhaps have been excited at the withdrawal of the President, 
though onlookers perceive that his humiliating effacement is in many 
important respects, so far as their objects are concerned, not very 
different from withdrawal. It is a severe trial to the more logical 
and energetic spirits among the Liberals to have to give decisive 
weight to this Moderate Conservatism. But they seem to have mas- 
tered themselves. The conviction has spread that Republicanism 
can never again be worse than a withdrawing tide. It moves forward 
again by the very nature of things, and the assurance of this may 
well fortify those of whose political hopes it is the centre, in courses 
of patience and firmness. The majority of Frenchmen have at last 
come to believe that the Republic is compatible with all that men 
prize under the names of security and order; they are now waiting 
for the end of the Septennate for a chance of seeing the belief veri- 
fied. The remarkable thing, as every one sees, is, that this has been 
no mere triumph of the fiery and energetic genius of Paris, but that 
the whole country has done its part, for the first time since the First 
Empire. 

This is not a matter that concerns France alone. Her neighbours 
have at least as good reasons as France herself to rejoice over the 
acquisition by her people of a firm, orderly, and reasonable political 
temper. When we reflect how much Europe has suffered from the 
military humours of France, we see what a gain it must be for 
Frenchmen to show themselves masters in political faculty. The 
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triumph of Republicanism is not exactly the same thing as the 
triumph of European peace, but it is the next thing to European 
peace. 

The battle of the Republic is long and slow, no doubt. But how 
momentous an issue! Even for one great country in Europe to 
have shaken off now and forever the last trappings of here- 
ditary monarchy, will mark no common or secondary advance in 
the moral history of mankind. There is no Republican party in 
England—nor for that matter was there any Republican party in 
France twelve months before the overthrow of Louis XVI., nor 
in the American Colonies ten years before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It might even be said that there has been within the 
last few years a certain recrudescence of Courtiership in this 
country. The many persons concerned would perhaps do well not 
to trust too much to the depth or sincerity of this momentary 
reaction. Loyalty to the Crown will be found to be rather for orna- 
ment than use. It will still be a relief for self-respecting citizens 
here to see France at any rate definitely putting an end to all this, 
and marking the Chief Magistrate as the greatest of the servants 
of the nation, and in no sense whatever anything but a servant, 
though a very august one, so long. as he or she discharges the 
functions of his office with loyalty. The civic spirit of a great 
Republic next door to us will make the conventional loyalty of 
mere ceremonial monarchies seem the very meaningless thing that 
it really is. 


December 22, 1877. 
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including the Classical period. 


New Ireland. By A. M. Sunnrvan. 2 vols. Low and Marston. 


A review, partly in an autobiographicai form, of the circumstances which 
have transformed the Ireland of O’Connell into the Ireland of the Home 
Rulers. 


Physiography. By Professor Huxtry. Macmillan & Co. 
An introduction to the study of nature. The substance of this admirably 
useful and interesting volume was delivered in the form of lectures nine 
years ago to one of the younger audiences at the Royal Institution. 


English Rule and Native Opinion in India. By James Rovurepas. 
Triibner & Co. 
Notes of an Anglo-Indian journalist. 


Stock Exchange Securities. By Rosert Girren. George Bell and Sons. 


An application of the laws of economical science to the fluctuations of 
public securities. 


On the Action of Examinations, considered as a means of Selection. By 
Henry Latnam. Deighton, Bell & Co. 


Evidence respecting the effects of competitive examinations. 


Lessing, his Life and Writings. By James Stuz, 2vols. Triibner & Co. 


A careful collection of the principal facts relating to Lessing, with 
running critical exposition. 
The Life and Letters of the Hon. Charles Sumner. Edited by E. L. Pierce. 
Vols. 1—2. Low and Marston. 
These volumes bring Sumner’s biography down to his entrance upon 


political life in 1845. The most interesting part is his correspondence from 
England and the Continent in 1838-89. 
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The Country of the Moors. By Epwarp Raz. John Murray 
An account of a journey from Tripoli in Barbary to the city of Kairwan. 
Sir Robert Walpole: a Political Biography. By A.C, Ewatp. Chapman 
and Hall. 
Virtually a revised abridgment of Archdeacon Coxe. 


History of the English People. By J. R. Grern. Vol. I. Macmillan & Co. 
The first volume of a re-casting on a larger scale of Mr. Green’s Short 

History. It carries us down to the Wars of the Roses. 

The Life of Edward William Lane. By Sranuey Lane Poorer. Williams 

and Norgate. 
The biography of a great Orientalist, whose career presented many almost 
unique features of literary interest. 

A Young Squire of the Seventeenth Century: from the Papers of Christopher 
Jeaffreson. Edited by J.C. Jearrreson. 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
The familiar correspondence of an English country gentleman of the 

time of James II., who was also a planter in the West Indies. 

Among the Spanish People. By Hucnu James Rose. 2 vols. Bentley. 
A Protestant clergyman’s reminiscences of his intercourse with the Spanish 
peasantry. 

Green Pastures and Piccadilly. By Wiuu1am Buacx. Macmillan & Co. 
Five Years’ Penal Servitude. By One who ENDURED 11. ' Bentley. 
Hugues de Lionne, ses Ambassades en Italie, 1642—1656. Par J. Vaurrey. 
Didier ; Barthés and Lowell. 


Contains interesting details respecting Mazarin’s endeavours to procure 
from the Pope the imprisonment of Cardinal de Retz. 


Tours et Bordeaux: Souvenirs de la République a outrance. Par Leonce 
Duront. Dentu; Barthés and Lowell. 


" A lively narrative, inspired by intense animosity to the Republic. 


Questions de Droit Maritime. Par ALFRED pE Courcy. Cotillon; Barthés 
and Lowell. 


Le Trésor artistique de la France. Sous la direction de Paun Daxtoz. 
Barthés and Lowell. 


A splendid publication, remarkable for the application of the recent 
invention of photochromy. 
Le Costume Historique. Recueil publié sous la direction de M. A. Ractxer. 
Barthés and Lowell. 
‘Types principaux du vétement et de la parure.” 
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Moltére et -Bourdaloue. Par Lovis Veumxor. Palmé; Barthés and 
Lowell. 
Clerical retaliation for Tartufe. 


La Cour et UVOpéra sous Louis XVI, Par Apotrpne Junuren. Didier; 
Barthés and Lowell. 
A review of the relations of the Court with Gluck, Salieri, and other 
eminent musicians of the period. 


Le Haschisch. Contes en Prose, Sonnets et Poémes Fantaisistes. Par 
AntornE Monnier. Willem; Barthés and Lowell. 


Les Persécutées. Par Ernest Dauper. Plon; Barthés and Lowell. 
Two ‘short stories, respectively entitled ‘‘ Severine Realti” and “La 
Baronne Miroél.”’ 


Giovanni Boccaccio: sein Leben und seine Werke. Von Marcus Lanpav. 
Cotta; Williams and Norgate. 


A compact biography, chiefly from the literary point of view. 


Briefe an Schiller. Herausgegeben von L. Uruicus. Cotta; Williams 
and Norgate. 


Letters principally on literary subjects, and for the most part belonging 
to the last ten years of Schiller’s life. 


Georg Forster’s Briefwechsel mit S. T. Sémmering. Herausgegeben von 
H. Herrner. Vieweg; Williams and Norgate. 


A correspondence extending over the last twelve years of Forster’s life, 
and full of personal and scientific interest. 


Die Deutsche Sociale Demokratie: ihre Geschichte und ihre Lehre. Von 
Franz Menrinc. Schunemann; Nutt. 


A history and criticism of German Socialism from a hostile point of 
view. 


Die sittliche Weltordnung. Von Moritz Carriere. Brockhaus; Williams 
and Norgate. 
A vindication of the moral order of the universe. 





